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Ummo Viro Isaaco 
MNEWTON, Equiti Au- 
m—— ſao, Apud Cantabrigienſes 
qauondam Math ſeas Pro- 
feſſori Lucaſiano longe Celeberrimo, 
Apud Londinenſes Societatis Regalis 
Præſidi Ornatiſſimo, nec non Regio 
Nummorum Cuſorum Magiſtro; Rei- 
publicæ, quoquò patet, Literariæ Or- 
namento; Seculi, Gentis, Academiæ 
egregio Decori; Orbis Philoſophici 
Deliciis. Qui rem literariam, pra- 
ſertim Mathematicam ecouſque Exco- 
luit, Adauxit, Dilatavit, ut ipſam 
Phyſicam intra pomerria ſua complecti, 
& Mundi Sy ſtema, conatu inaudito, 
dition ſux ſubjicere tandem aliquan- 
do audeat. Quem Morum Candor 
& Modeſtia; Quem Sagax animus & 
penetrans ; Quem aſſidui Labores, in- 


defeſſæ Vigiliæ, Induſtria incredibilis, 
pro- 
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promovendis veræ ac ſolidæ Sapientiæ 


vinarum Humanaru 


NATURALIsS, quin & Op tricks ſpeci- 


atim, hoc eſt mirandorum Lucis & 


Colorum Phznomenorum PRINc IA 
MATHEMATICA, auro contrà æſtiman- 
da, & mortalibus vix aut ne vix qui- 
dem propalanda temerè, Ultimæ po- 
ſteritati #ternum Commendabunt. 

Exiguum hocce Tentaminis Philo- 
ſophici Spicilegium, c Meſſe NE W o- 
N 1 AN A primitùs ſublectum; Subfidiis, 
Conſiliis, Auſpicus potiſimüm Nzw- 


cunque fit, NEwToNI nomini, in om- 


ne ævum perenaturo, Nuncupan- 


dum; &, in Grati Animi Mn, 
nero cenſuit Gulielmus 14 1 


ſton. 
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ſtudiis unice dicata ; quem Rerum Di- 4 
mque, hoc eſt l· 
niverſz Philoſophiz peritia plane ſin- 
gularis; Quem demum PaiLosoraLE 


TONIANIS acceptum, uti par eſt, re- 
ferendum ratus, Totum hoc, quale- 
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DISCOURSE 


Concerning the 


Nature, Stile, and Extent 


OF THE 


Moſaick His Tory 


OF THAE 


CREATIO N. 


Ts being no inconſiderable Part of the 
enſuing Theory, to account for the 
Creation of the World, agreeably 
do the Deſcription thereof in the 
Bock of Geneſis, it cannot but be 


very neceſſary in this Place, to diſcourſe of the 


it is Writ, and how far it is to be Extended. The 
Miſunderſtanding of which Points has been , I 


think, the principal Occaſion of thoſe Perplexi- 


ties and Contrarieties into which Men have run 
with relation to it ; while ſome have adher'd to 
the common and vulgar, tho? leſs rational Expo- 
ſition 3 without any Conſideration of Nature, 
Reaſon , Philoſophy , or juſt Decorum in the 

„„ ſeveral 
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j ſeveral Parts of it: And Others, on the contra- 

I ry, have been ſo ſenſible of the Wildneſs and 

1 Unreaſonableneſs of That, that they have ven- 

tur'd to exclude it from any juſt Senſe at all; aſ- 

ſerting it to be a meer Popular, Parabolick, or 

Mythological Relation; in which the plain Let- 

ter is no more to be accounted for, or believ'd, 

than the fabulous Repreſentations of Aſop, or 

at beſt, than the myſtical Parables of our Saviour. 

Of what miſchievous Conſequence this latter is 

commonly eſteem'd, I need not ſay; a late ex- 

. cellent Author, who thought it 5 ne- 

Theory of Ceſſary to be introduc'd, having felt Reflections 

the Eartty ſufficiently fevere, and ſeen Effects ſufficiently 

and Ar- miſchievous of ſuch an Interpretation: And 

cbeolagic. how unworthy of God, how incoherent and 

abſurd the former Expoſition is in it ſelf, and 

muſt be eſteem'd by tree and inquiſitive Think- 

ers, tis not difficult to make appear to any im- 

partial Man, and ſhall in this Diſcourſe be par- 

.ticularly attempted. Indeed I cannot but imagine 

that, As thoſe who plead for the Mythological 

Senſe, do it only becauſe they ſuppoſe it impoſ- 

ſible to give a commodious and rational Scheme 

of it on any other Hypotheſis ; and therefore 

will eafily and readily embrace any more literal 

Interpretation which ſhall agree to the Divine 

Attributes, the Reaſon of their own Minds, and 

the true Syſtem of the World: So I think thoſe 

who, notwithſtanding its apparent Incongruities, 
adhere to the vulgar Expoſition, will have great 
reaſon to encourage, and reſt fatisfy'd in fuch 
an Account, as ſhall at once keep ſufficiently 
cloſe to the Letter of Moſes , and yet be far 
from allowing what contradicts the Divine Wif- 
dom, Common Reaſon, or Philoſophick De- 

ductions: To both which therefore, I perſuade 
2 my 


we - 


* 


vour to evince, That the Notions they have en- 
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my ſelf this new Attempt ought not to be unac- 
ceptable. 

But becauſe the principal Difficulty is likely 
to ariſe from the Prejudices and Prepoſſeſſions 
of the latter, and from the vulgar and common 
Notions already fix d in the Minds of moſt Men, 
relating to this Maſaick Creation; I ſhall in this 
Place chiefly have a reſpect to them, and endea- 


tertain'd of the Nature, Stile, and Extent of the 
Creation of the World in Six Days, are falſe, 
precarious, and no leſs contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures themſelves, than to ſound Reaſon and 
true Philoſophy. The Propofition therefore 
which ſhall be the Subject of this Diſſertation, 
and includes the whole Point before us, ſhall be 
this: The Moſaick Creation is not a Nice and 
Philoſophical Account of the Origin of all Things ; 
but an Hiſtorical and True Repreſentation of the 
Formation of our ſingle Earth out of a confus d 
Chaos, and of the ſucceſſive and viſible Changes there- 
of each Day, till it became the Habitation of Man- 
kind. = 
That this Propoſition is exactly agreeable to 
that Account, which in the following Theory is 
given of this Creation, will be evident upon 
the Peruſal thereof; and that the ſame Propoſi- 
tion is alike agreeable to the Deſign and Stile of 
the Sacred Penman in the firſt Chapter of Ge- 
neſis, is what I am now to make appear. And 
that I ſhall endeavour to do by the following Ar- 
guments ; which though they might have been 
diſtinguiſh'd, and ſuited to the ſeveral Branches 
of this Aſſertion, yet for Eaſe I ſhall wave that 
Niceneſs, and ſet them down indifferently in that 
Order they were put into by my own Thoughts, 
before I intended to adapt them to the juſt F — 
B 2 © 
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of the foregoing Propoſition : Strength of Rea- 
ſoning, more than Exactneſs of Compoſure, be- 
ing the Aim of the Author in this whole Theory : 
And if he be found to go upon ſolid Grounds, 
he hopes the Reader will never the leſs embrace 
the Concluſions, becauſe of the Inaccuracy of 
the Stile, or Harſhneſs of the Periods ; which 
wholly to have avoided, he freely owns, would 


to him have been more tedious and operoſe than 


Gen. i. 1. 


C6 


the Work it ſelf; and ſo he hopes 'twill not be 
expected from him by the Inquiſitive Reader: 
Which Apology once. for all he defires may be 
accepted, and call'd to mind whenever (as too 


frequently it will) there ſnhall be Occaſion in the 
following Pages. 
I. The very firſt Words of Moſes plainly im- 
ply, That the Production of all the World out of 
Nothing, which we uſually ſtile Creation, was pre- 
cedaneous to the Six Days Works, given an Ac- 
count of in the ſame Chapter. In the beginning God 
created the heaven aud the earth, ſays the Scriprure 
which is, as I take it, a Preface or Introdu- 
ction to the followirig' Account, and may be 
thus paraphras'd : © Although that Hiſtory of 
the Origin of the World, which ſhall now be 
given you, do not extend any farther ; as will 
appear preſently, than that Earth we live up- 
on, with thoſe Bodies which peculiarly be- 
long to it; and fo the reſt of the Univerſe be: 
& not at all directly concern'd therein; and al- 
* though the ſame Hiſtory will not reach to the 
Creation of the Matter, but only Production 


na 


of the Form, and Diſpoſition of the Earth it 


<< ſelf: Yet, to prevent any Miſunderſtanding, 
* and obviate any ill Effects of perfect Silence 
touching theſe Things, I am oblig'd, by the 

„Divine 
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6 Divine Command, to aſſure you, That the 
« Original of all Beings whatſoever , was pri- 
© marily owing to that ſame God of J/rael, 
£ whoſe Works I am going to relate; and that 
& not only this Earth, with all its Bodies, but 
ce the vaſt Frame of Univerſal Nature, was by 
“ him at firſt created out of Nothing, and di- 
& ſpos'd into thoſe ſeveral Syſtems which now 
© are extant, and make up what, in the largeſt 
& Senſe, is ſtiPd Heaven and Earth, or the whole 
* World. 

This Senſe of the Words is ailow'd by our 
late Excellent Commentator, the Right Reve- 
rend the late Lord Biſhop of Ely; whoſe Sen- 
timents cannot but be juſtly valued by all who 
are converſant in his Expoſitions of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and is, I think, not a little confirm'd 
by the following Words; Aud the Earth was with- 
out Form and Void, and Darkneſs was upon the Face 
of the Deep, and the Spirit of God moved on the 
Face of the Waters. Where'tis clear, that as ſoon 
as the Holy Writer deſcends to the Deſcription 
of the Chaos, and the commencing of the Six 
Days Creation, he mentions not a Word of any 


Gen. i, 2. 


Production out of Nothing, (before ſuppos'd and 


aſſerted to have been paſt and done, In the Be- 
ginning of Things.) He omits and thereby ſeems 


to exclude that Heaven, or thoſe Superior Syſtems 


of the World already ſpoken of, from any Place 
therein: And by the whole Coherence appears to 
confine the Narration following to the Earth 
alone, with its Dependances. Moſes does not fay, 


as the common Expoſitors do, That juſt at 


© the Commencing of the Six Days Work, the 
Earth, and all the reſt of the World was 
originally produc'd ; But that, When God 
* had (formerly) created all the World, which 


B 3 "Is; 
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& uſually diſtinguiſh'd into the Heaven and 
% the Earth, the Latter of theſe, (the Conſide- 
ration whereof was alone pertinent to the 
c preſent Deſign ) at the Time preceding the 
& Six Days Work, was in a Wild, Irregular, 
& and Dark Condition; or ſuch a perfect Chaos, 
«© as nothing but the Power of God, and his 
© Spirit's moving on, and influencing the ſame, 
„could ever have reduc'd into a habitable 
„ World. f 
This is a 2 eaſy and natural Account of 
this Matter, and I think the moſt obvious and 
genuine ſignification of the Words themſelves. 
And were not Men's Minds too much prejudic'd 
with other Apprehenſions, this alone might be 
ſufficient to limit their Thoughts, and prevent 
their Enquiries after any Creation of Bodies out 
of Nothing in the Six Days Work; and their 
ſtretching the ſame beyond the Earth , either 
to the whole Syſtem of Things, as the moſt do; 
or indeed to the Solar Syſtem, with which 
others are more modeſtly contented in the Caſe. 
Which two Things once granted me, the Pro- 
poſition we are now upon would ſoon be eſta- 
_ and little farther Labour become neceſ- 
"But that I may give all poſſible Satisfaction, 
and lay this Foundation firm, on which my Ac- 
count of the Moſaick Creation is entirely fuper- 
ſtructed ; I ſhall more at large prove the fame 
Truths : Craving the Pardon of thoſe Readers 
who are already fatisfy'd in theſe Matters, if I 
ſhall ſeem to them to inſiſt too long on a plain 
Caſe ; as perhaps they may (and that I think 
very juſtly) eſteem this to be. 8 
And indeed, The Prejudices of Men are here ſo 
great; their ill Opinion of Philoſophical = 


— —— — - 
* 
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potheſes in theſe Caſes ſo deeply rooted ; the At- 
tempts hitherto made have been ſo unſucceſsful, 
and beſides, the Honour of God in his Holy 
Word is ſo much concern'd ; and the uſual Ex- 
poſitions of this Hiſtory of the Origin of Things 
are ſo poor, ſo jejune , ſo unbecoming the Pen- 
man, much more the primary Author of the ſame ; 
that a large and full Diſcourſe is but neceſſary : 
And tho? it ſhould prove ſomewhat prolix, will 
be, tis hop'd, not improper ; but as well ſervice- 


able to Religion as to Philoſophy ; by reſcu- 


ing this Ancient, Venerable and Sacred Account 
of the Origin of Things, from ſuch falſe and 
unwary Gloſſes as have been, and ſtil] are put 
upon it ; as have rendred it, in the Opinion of 
too many, an uncouth and incredible Syſtem ; 
nay, ſomewhat below ſome of thoſe G4-viw or 
Kogwy1iz which the imperfect Traditions of the 
Heathen World enabled them to defcribe. To 
proceed therefore in the Arguments before us, 
I affirm, 


IT. That the Words here us'd of Creating, 
Making or Framing of Things, on which the 
main Streſs is laid, in the Stile of Scripture are 
frequently of no larger Importance than the 
Propofition we are upon does allow; and ſigni- 
fy no more than the ordering, diſpoſing, chan- 
ging, or new modelling thofe Creatures which 
exiſted already, into a different, and ſometimes 
perhaps a better, and more uſeful State than they 
were in before. I do not fay this is the utmoſt, 
or only Importance of thefe Words; I have al- 
ready allouw*d, that Creating, in the firſt Words 
of Geneſis, includes Producing out of Nothing; 


and I add, that in our common Creed, where- 


in we profeſs our Faith in God the Father A- 
2 B 4 mighty, 
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mighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth ; the Words 
are, agreeably to the Extent of the Divine 
Power, and the Nature of that Profeſſion, to be 
taken in the ſame large and comprehenſive Senſe : 
And the like is to be ſaid of many other Places 
of the Holy Scripture. But then I obſerve with- 
al, that the other more narrow and limited Senſe 
is very common and familiar in the Holy Wri- 
tings; and therefore, where the Subject- matter 
and Coherence require it, as I think *twill be 
evident they do in the preſent Caſe, theſe Words 
both may and ought to be taken in the ſame limi- 
ted Acceptation. | ; 

This Signification of the two latter Words 
Make and Frame, will, I ſuppoſe, be granted 


me by all; and that the ſame is as true of the 


Num. xv1. 


30. 


Ila. xlv. ). 


Ver. 8. 


Cap. Ixv. 


17. 


the Caſe in the Verſe immediately following, Let 


Prophet ; I Create new Heavens and a neu 


other word Create, the following Texts will ſuf- 
ficiently evince ; and from the promiſcuous Uſe 
of them all, and others of a like Importance, 
might however be fairly ſuppos'd. If, ſays 
Moſes, the Lord make a new thing, or Create a 
Creature, aud the Earth open her Mouth and ſwal- 
low them yp. Where none can imagine any Thing 
produc'd out of Nothing; but only ſuch an un- 
uſual and miraculous diſpoſal of 'Things as would 
at. once demonſtrate God's Vengeance againſt 
the Wicked, and his abſolute Command over all 
Creatures. Thus God himſelf ſays, I form the light 
and Create darkneſs ; I make peace and Create evil; 
I the Lord do all theſe things: Where the Objects 
of the Divine Creation being not real and ſub- 
ſtantial Beings, could not be capable of a pro- 
per Production out of Nothing: Which alſo is 


righteouſneſs ſpring up together ; I the Lord have 
Created it. Thus alfo , ſays God by the ſame. 


Earth ; 
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which, tho' the very Caſe before us, yet would 
oddly enough be expounded of an Annihilation of 
the World, and a Reproduction of it again. But 
what comes ſtill more home to our Purpoſe is, 
that in the very Hiſtory of the Creation it ſelf, 
the word Create as well as Make, is us'd in the 
Senſe we contend for; the very ſame Things be- 
ing aſcrib'd to the Creating and Making Power 
of God, which are alſo deſcrib'd as the regular 


Oftspring of the Earth and Seas: God Created Gen. i-21. 


great Whales, and every living Creature that mo- 
weth ; which the waters brought forth abundantly 


\ 


after their kind. And God ſaid, Let the Earth ver 24,23. 


Bring forth the living Creature after his kind, Cattle 


and creeping thing, and Beaſt of the Earth after his 


kind; and it was ſo: And God made the Beaſt of the 
Earth after his kind, and Cattle after their king, 
and every thing that creepeth upon the Earth after 
bis kind: And God [aw that it was good. 

So that ſince. the Words made uſe of in the 
Hiſtory of the Creation are there, and every 
where taken promiſcuouſly ; ſince ſome of them 
are, by the Confeſſion of all, of no larger Im- 
portance than the Propoſition before us will ad- 
mit ; and ſince, laſtly, that Word, of which the 
greateſt Doubt can ariſe, has been prov'd not only 
in other Texts of Scripture, but in the very Hi- 
ſtory of which we are treating, to be of no more 
determinate Signification than the reſt, and alike 


capable of the Senſe we here put upon it ; I 


think *tis a clear Caſe, that if no Argument can 
be drawn from ſuch Words for, yet neither can 
there juſtly be any againſt, that Propoſition we 
are now UPON. | | 


III. Thoſe ſynonymous Phraſes, The Morld; or 
tbe Heavens, and the Earth, under which the Ob- 
5 ject 
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ject of the ſix days Creation is comprehended 
every where in Scripture, do not always denote 

- the whole Syſtem of Beings; no, nor any great 
and general Fortion of them; but are in the Sa- 
cred Stile frequently, if not moſtly, to be re- 
ſtrain'd to the terraqueous Globe with its depen- 
dances ; and conſequently both may, and, if the 
ſubject matter require it, o#ght to be underſtood 
in ſuch a reſtrained ſenſe, and no other: That 
by theſe Phraſes the Moſaick Creation, or ſix days 
work is uſually. underſtood, is evident every 
where in Scripture, as the following Texts will 

Adts xvii. eaſily evince : God who made the World, and all 
24 , things therein. The Divine by was in the World, 
2 by and the World was made by Him, and the World knew 
35. & Him not. Hence thoſe frequent Expreſſions, From 
xxiv. 21. the Foundation of the World, from the Beginuing of the 
_ 11:34 World, from the Creation of the World, and before the 
pn *. World was; which, tho' capable of including 
John xvii. more, muſt yet be allow'd to have generally a 
5. 24 peculiar, nay, ſometimes, a ſole regard to the ſix 
Rom. 1. days work, particularly ſtil'd by St. Mark, The 
Eph. ba Beginning of the Creation which God created.. 
Heb. ir. 3. In the {ame manner, and with the like fre- 
& ix. 26. quency, the other Phraſe, Heaven and Earth, de- 
Pet. . zo. notes the ſame ſix days work alſo : Thus the Hea- 
no & dens aud the Earth were finiſd d, and all the Hoſt 
vii. 8. of them. Theſe are the Generations of the Hea- 
Mark vens and of the Earth when they were created, 
III. 19 in the day that the Lord God made the Earth and 
om - the Heavens. In ſix days the Lord made Heaven 
Com and Earth, the Sea, and all that in them is, and 
mand. 4. refted the ſeventh day; which being ſo expreſs; 
I ſhall not need to look out for any other parallel 
laces. . | 
i And that both the World, and Heaven and 
Eartb, ſignify the terraqueous Globe alone, with 


Its 


* . 
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4 its Air or Atmoſphere, and other Appurtenan- 

: ces, without including the whole Univerſe, nay, 
or Solar Syſtem alſo, (which yet I do not deny 
ſometimes to be comprehended therein) the fol- 
lowing Texts will ſufficiently ſhew. Our Lord 
fays of the Woman who pour'd the Ointment 
on him, Whereſoever this Goſpel ſhall be preach- Mat. xxvi. 
ed in the whole World, there ſhall alſo this which 13. | 
this Woman hath done be told for à memorial of 
her. His Charge and Commiſhon to bis Apo- 
ſtles was, Go ye into All the World, and preach Mark xvi. 
the Goſpel to every Creature. The Tempter came 13. , 
to Feſus, and ſh:zw'd him All the Kingdoms of MED 
the World, and the Glory of them. In all which 
places, no other than the habitable Earth can 
be underſtood : And *tis till fo frequent and 
natural for Men to uſe this manner of Speech 
in the ſame reſtrained Senſe to this very day, 
that one may the leſs wonder at the Sacred Stile 
in this Cafe. But this word, the Forld, having 
not ſo much difficulty in it, nor being ſo much 
ſtood upon, as thoſe which follow, the Heavens 
and the Earth, 1 ſhall no longer inſiſt upon it, 
but proceed. 55 

And here, when the World, as a totum integrale, 
is divided into its two contradiſtinct Parts, the 
Heavens and the Earth, it will be ſaid, That by 
ſuch a Phraſe or Enumeration of the Parts of 
the: Univerſe, no leſs can be meant than the 
whole World in the largeſt Acceptation ; or, 
however, more muſt be intended than the bare 
Earth, which is but one Member or Branch, and 
fo certainly leſs than that whole of which it is a 

ret. 
" anſwer whereto, I freely confeſs, That the 
Heavens aud the Earth do not m denote the 

8 entire 


1 
Li 
| 
. 
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entire Univerſe ; an Inſtance of which the firſt 
words of Geneſis have already afforded us ; but 
that they always do ſo, I have reaſon to deny. 
As the Signification of the Earth is known, and 
capable of no Ambiguity, ſo *tis quite other- 


.. wiſe with the word Heaven, which in common 


uſe, and the ſacred Authors, ſometimes refers to 
the Seat of the Bleſſed, or, in St. Paul's Phraſe, 
the third Heaven ; ſometimes to the Place of the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; and otherwhiles is no far- 
ther to be extended than the Clouds, or the open 
Expanſum about the Earth, where the Air, At- 
moſphere, Meteors, Clouds and Volatils, have 
their Abode. Inſtances of the two former Signi- 
fications, were it pertinent to my preſent Purpoſe, 
might eaſily be produc'd ; but that not being 


| fo, I ſhall wave the ſame, and only prove the 


Gen. i. 7, 


Cap. xi. 4. 


Deut. ĩix. i. 
Mat. xxiĩv. 


third and laſt Signification, namely, That by 
the Heavens is frequently underſtood nothing 
more than the Atmoſphere of the Earth, with 
its appendant or contained Bodies. 

Thus, God made the Firmament, and divided 
the Waters which were under the Firmament, from the 
Waters which were above the Firmament; and it 
was ſo. And God called the Firmament, Heaven. 
Which Place is ſo expreſs ; and in the very 
Hiſtory it ſelf, which we are about alſo, that it 
ought to be of peculiar Force in the prefent Caſe. 


Thus alſo the Builders of Babel ſaid, Go to, Let 


us build us a City, and a Tower, whoſe Top may 


reach unto Heaven. So mention is made of Cities 
great and fenc'd up to Heaven. The Clouds paſs 
by the name of the Clouds of Heaven ; nay, they 
are by the Pſalmiſt, (agreeably to the Interpo- 
ſition of the Expanſum, Firmament of Heaven 
on the ſecond Day of the Creation between the 


ſuperior and inferior Waters) made as it were 
its 


49 
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its fartheſt Boundaries and Limits; the Waters 


9 


contain'd in them being call'd, Waters which are Pſal. 


above the Heavens. The very Fowls which ſtil} exlviii. 4- 
re{ide nearer to the Earth, are ſtiPd the Fowls of Mar. viii. 
Heaven ; and were originally appointed to fly 20. & 
above the Earth in the open Firmament of Hea- AI. 52. 


ven. By all which Places 'tis evident, That the 
word Heaven is commonly ſo far from including 
the Sun or Planetary Chorus, (much leſs the 
fix d Stars, with all their immenſe Syſtems) that 
the Moon, our attending and Neighbour Pla- 
net, is not taken in : The utmoſt Bounds of our 


| Atmoſphere, being ſo of this our Heaven alſo: 


which was the only Point which remain'd to be 
clear'd. 

Bur here, before I proceed further, I muſt 
take notice of a conſiderable Objection, which 
threatens to wreſt this Argument out of my 
Hands, and indeed to ſubvert the entire Founda- 
tion of the Propoſition before us ; and is, I free- 
ly own, the main Difficulty in this whole Mat- 
ter; and'tis this, That ſuch a Senſe of the Words, 
World, and Heaven, and Earth, as has been plead- 
ed for, whatever may be ſaid in other Caſes, 
will yet by no means fit here, nor take in all the 
Extent of the Moſaick Creation; becauſe *tis cer- 
tain, that neither the Light, by whoſe Revolu- 
tion Night and Day are diſtinguiſh'd ; nor the 


Gen. 1. 20. 


Sun, Moon, and Stars, which are ſet in that Fir- Gen. i. 14, 


mament of Heaven of which Moſes ſpeaks, be- 517 


long to our Atmoſphere, or are limited by 


thoſe Boundaries, within which we confine 


the preſent Hiſtory ; and tis equally certain, that 
both of them pertain to the Moſeick Creation, 


and are the firſt and fourth Days Works therein ; 
and by conſequence, it may be ſaid, the Subject 
of the ſix Days Creation muſt be the whole 


Syſtem 
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Syſtem of the heavenly Bodies, or at leaſt that 
particular one in which the Earth is, and is ſtil'd 
the Solar Syſtem. | 
Now this Objection is in part already taken 
off by the Senſe in which the Production and 
Creation of Things has been ihewn to be fre- 
quently taken in the Holy Scriptures ; whereby 
there appears to be no Neceſſity of believing 
theſe Bodies to have been then originally brought 
into Being, when they are firſt mention'd in the 
Moſaick Creation. Wy 
But becauſe this is not meerly the chief, but F” 
only conſiderable Objection againſt the Propo- 
fition we are upon ; becauſe it ſeems to have 
been the principal Occaſion of Men's Miſtakes 
and Prejudices about this whole Hiſtory ; and 
becauſe tis the ſingle Inſtance wherein this en- 
tire Theory, ſo far as I know, ſeems to recede 
from the obvious Letter of Scripture ; 'twill 
be but proper to give it a particular Review, 
and clear withal, not only this, but ſeveral 
other like Expreſſions and Paſſages, in the Holy 
Scripture. 
Now, in order to the giving what Satisfaction 
I can in this Point; let it be confider'd, That 
as to the fFrit Point, the Creation of Light on 
the firſt Day, it is not at all aſſerted in the Hiſtory ; 
but only that then it firſt appear'd in the World : 
' Gen. i. 3, God ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light. 
4 And Cod ſaw the light that it was good; and God 
divided the light from the darkneſs. And God 
called the light Day, and the darxneſs he called 
Nigbt. And, indeed, Light does not ſeem ca- 
pable it ſelf of Creation out of nothing in a pro- 
per Senſe ; tho” the luminous Body from whence 
tis deriv'd be ſo. And accordingly St. Paul, 
| | with 
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with reference to this very Day's Work, expreſſes 

it exceeding properly, when he ſays, that God at 
this Time commanded the light to ſhine out of p d. 
darkneſs. Which original Commencement of the 

Light upon the Face of the Earth this firſt Day 

of the Moſaick Creation being not only ailow'd, 

but particularly accounted for in the following 
Theory, this can be no Difficulty in the preſent 

Caſe. The Creation therefore of the Heavenly 
Bodies, the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, is 

the ſole remaining Difficulty in the Caſe before 

us. And that would appear not ſo hard, if the 
Tranſlation of the Words of Moſes were but amend- 

ed, and the Verſes hereto relating, read thus : 

And God ſaid, Let there be lights in the firma- Gen. i. 14. 
ment of the Heaven, to divide the day from the 15,16, 17. 
night ; and let them be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, 

and fox. days, and years; aud lei them be for lights 

in the firmament of the Heaven, to give light upon 

the Earth ; and it was fo. And God having (before) 

made two great lights, the greater light to rule the 

day, and the leſſer light to rule the night ; and 
baving (before) made the ſtars alſo, God ſet them 

in the firmament of Heaven, to give light upon 

the Earth, &c. or, which is all one, And God 

bad (before) made two great lights, the greater 

light to rule the day, and the leſſer light to rule the 

night ; he had (before) made the ſtars alſo : and 

God ſet them in the firmament, &c. In which 
Rendring, tis only changing the perfectum for the 
2 perfectum, and every be is clear and 
eaſy, and the Objection vaniſhes of its own ac- 
cord ; the Creation of the heavenly Bodies be- 
ing hereby aſſigned to a former Time, and the 
Work of the fourth Day no other than the pla- 
cing them in our Firmament; according as the 
Account hereafter to be given does require. 


Now 
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Now to prove this a fair and juſt Interpre- 
tation, (to omit that the Creation of the Hea- 
vens and Heavenly Bodies had been related be- 
fore the fix Days Work) 'tis only neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the Hebrew 'Tongue having no 
pluſquam perfectum, muſt, and does ſometimes 
expreſs the Senſe of it by the perfectum; and 
that, accordingly, the particular Circumſtances 
of each Place muſt alone determine when there- 
by the Time preſent, and when that already 
paſt and gore, is to be underſtood. How many 
Knots in the Scriprure the Omiſſion of this Ob- 
ſervation has left unſolv'd, and which being 
obſerv'd, would be immediately untied, I ſhall 
: | not go about to enumerate ; there being ſo ma- 

ny in the very Hiſtory before us, of the Ori- 

| | gin of the World, that I ſhall not go one jot 
arther for Inſtances to confirm the before-men- 

tion'd Tranſlation ; and which, on the Account 

of their Agreement in Place, will more forcibly 

Gen. ii. 2. plead for a like Agreement in Senſe alſo. On 
the ſeventh day God had ended his work which he 

| bad made, and he reſted on the ſeventh day from 
; ver. 3. all his work which he had made. He had reſted 
N from all his work which God had created and made. 
6 ver. 5, . 7 he Lord God had not cauſed it to rain 
| on the Earth, and there had not been a man to till 
the Ground ; but there had gone up a miſt from 


16 


. 


the Earth, and had water d the whole face of the 

ver. . ground; and the Lord God had formed Man out 
of the duſt of the ground, and had breathed into 
bis noftrils the breath of life. And the Lord 
God had planted a garden eaſtward in Eden. 
ver. 9. And out of the ground had the Lord God made 
to grow every tree that is pleaſant to the ſight, 
and good for food. ——— And out of the ground 
the Lord God had formed every beaſt of the 
| | Feld, 


ver. 19. 
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field, and every fowl of the air. In all which 
Places the whole Context is ſo clear'd by this 
rendring, and fo many ſtrange Abſurdities avoid- 
ed, that there is, I think, all imaginable Reaſon 
to acquielce in it. | 
And tho' the fourth day's work is among thoſe 
other, where no ſuch alteration need be made; in 
which therefore it may ſeem hard to allow of a 
ſingle inſtance againſt the uſe in the precedent and 
ſubſequent Context in the firſt Chapter, yet the 
circumſtances of that day being peculiar ; the like 
mixture of the perfectum and pluſquam perfectum 
being in the ſecond Chapter, and in other places 
of Scripture to be obſerv'd z and a diſtin work 
being ſtill hereby preſerv'd to that day, the 
placing the Sun, Moon, and Stars in our Fir- 
mament, which otherwiſe is after a fort dou- 
ble; do all, in good meaſure, take away the 
force of ſuch Reaſoning, and conſpire to allow 
us that Interpretation before given, and thereby 
to ſecure the Propoſition before us from that 
grand Objection which ſeemed capable of cau- 
ing ſo rout an obſtruction in our courſe. But 
if any ſhould be diſſatisfy'd with this Anſwer, I 
ſhall, for their ſakes, enter deeper into this matter; 
and, without any aſſiſtance from what has been 
already ſaid, endeavour to eſtabliſh the Propoſi- 
tion before us, and take away the foundation of 
the preſent difficulty. 
And here I obſerve, 'That the Scripture all 
along accommodates its ſelf to the vg Appre- 
henſions of Men, with relation to ſuch Points 
of Natural Philoſophy as they were not able to 
comprehend ; and in particular, with relation to 
the Site, Diſtance, Magnitude, Uſe, and Mo- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies. Tho? theſe be 
really very diſtin, as well as diſtant from the 
C Earth, 
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Earth, with all its Dependances; yet are they 
rarely, if ever, ſo conſider'd in the Holy Scri- 
ptures. They are all along there repreſented as 
fiery Luminaries plac'd in our Atmoſphere, and 
as much belonging to, and depending on the 
Earth as the Clouds, Meteors, or other Aerial 
Phenomena : And ſo 'tis no wonder that in the 
Hiſtory before us, they are included among the 
reſt of their Fellows, and come within the verge 
of the Moſaick Creation, notwithſtanding its 
proper limits be no larger than we here aſſign 


thereto. In order to the accounting for which 
things, I ſhall, 


(1.) Shew the Truth of the Obſervation, in 
ſeveral inſtances from the Holy Scriptures. 

(2.) Shew the rational Original and Occaſion 
of ſuch ways of ſpeaking. 

(3.) Explain what, according to my Notion, 
muſt be meant by the Creation or Production 
of theſe Heavenly Bodies in the Moſaick Hiſto- 
ry before us; and prove ſuch a Conſtruction 
to be agreeable to the Sacred Stile in other 
Places. = 

(4.) Aſſign ſome Reaſons, why, in a Hiſtory 
of the Origin of our Earth, theſes remote and 
diſtant Bodies come to be taken notice of, tho 


their own proper Formation did not at all belong 
to it. | 


(1.) I ſhall ſhew the truth of the Obſervation, 
in ſeveral Inſtances from the Holy Scriptures ; 
namely, that the Heavenly Bodies are no other- 
wiſe there deſcribed than with relation to our 
Earth, and as Members and Appurtenances of 
our Atmoſphere. And this Obſervation is con- 
firm'd by the firſt mention that is made of them 
2 | in 
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in this very Hiſtory we are upon; all the Cir- c 
cumſtances whereof fully atteſt the truth of what 

is here affirm'd of them. When God ſaid Let Gen. i. 35 
there be Light, or when the Light firſt diſplay'd +» 5+ 

it ſelf, notwithſtanding thoſe numberleſs advan= 
tages accruing to the whole World therefrom, 
none are taken notice of but ſuch as reſpect our 
Sublunary World. Twas entirely with regard 

to our Light and Darkneſs, our Day and Night, 

that all was done, as far as can be collected 

from the words of Moſes. Thus, as ſoon as the 
Heavenly Bodies are made, tho' they be univer- 

fally uſeful, and belong to the entire Solar Sy- 

ſtem, yet are they here plac'd in the Firmament of 

our Heaven, (a Phraſe us'd in this Hiſtory for Verſ. 14, 
our Air only) to divide our Day from Night, to 1516, 17, 
be to us for ſigns and ſeaſons, for days and years; 16. 

to be for lights in the firmament of heaven to give 

light upon the earth ; to rale over our day and night, 

to divide our light from darkneſs. And as to the 

order of their Introduction, tis not that of their 

on proper Greatneſs or Dignity, but that of 

their reſpective Appearance and Uſes here below. 

All which is far from a full account of the real 
Original, univerſal Intentions, and true Places of 

theſe Glorious Bodies; but on the Suppoſition 

here made uſe: of, exactly eaſy and natural. A- 
greeably whereto when our Air is clogg'd with 

groſs Vapours, ſo as to hide or disfigure their , 
Faces to us, The Sun is ſaid to be furn'd into Adds il. 20. 
Darkneſs, and the Moon into Blood; and when 

ſome Aerial Meteors, call'd by their Names, and 

for a moment reſembling them, foot and oP 

* down in the Air; the Stars are ſaid to fall from Mat. xxiv- 
Heaven. The Sun and Moon, as if they were 29. 

two Globes of Fire and Light pendulous in our 

Air, and hanging over Fw places, are order'd 

| 2 to 
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Joſhua x. to ſtand ſtill, the one upon Eibeon, the other in 
12. the Valley of Aijalon. The Sun is repreſented as 
Pſal. zix. ſet in a Tabernacle, rejoycing as a Giant to run 
4. 5» 6. bis race. His going forth, is {aid to be from the 
end of Heaven, or the Horizon ; and bis circuit 
Vide Pſal. unto the ends of it. All which Expreſſions, with 
civ. i, &c. many others through the whole Bible, plainly 
Iſalah xl. ſhew, That the Scripture did not intend to teach 
mr Men Philoſophy, or accommodate it ſelf to the 
true and Pytbagorick Syſtem of the World. The 
Holy Writers did not conſider the Heavenly Bo- 
dies abſolutely, as they are Great and Noble in 
themſelves, main and glorious Parts of the Uni- 
verſe, very diſtinct from our Earth, plac'd at 
various and immenſe Diſtances from it, and 
from one another; deſign'd for, and ſubſervient 
to very many, very wiſe, and very comprehen- 
five Ends and Methods. of the Divine Provi- 
dence; diſpos'd in a regular order, in propor- 
tionate and harmonious Periods and Revolutions, 
and finally endued with mighty Powers and In- 
fluences, with reſpect to numerous and vaſt Sy- 
ſtems of Beings. Under ſuch a conſideration 
we might have expected another ſort of Repre- 
ſentation of the Heavenly Bodies, their Origi- 
nal, Deſigns, Courſes, and Circumſtances, than 
the foregoing Texts, or their parallels, every 
where afford us. But if we look on them un- 
der the Notion of Neighbour-Luminaries, which - 
are ſituate at the utmoſt bounds of our Atmo- 
ſphere, and belong, as well as the Clouds, to 
our Earth; which are appointed to be our pe- 
culiar Attendants, and a part of our Retinue ; 
ferve our ſingle Neceſſities, and every day riſe 
and ſet on purpoſe to provide for our Advan- 
tage and Convenience: If, I ſay, we thus look 
upon them, (as all Men not otherwiſe taught 


by 
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by Aſtronomy do and muſt) the Texts above- 


cited, and the whole current of the Holy Books 


will eaſily accord and correſpond to ſuch a Sy- 
_ ſtem. And I dare appeal to any impartial and 
competent Judge, to which of the foremention'd 
Schemes the moſt obvious and eaſy Senſe of 
the Expreſſions of Scripture hereto relating are 
adapted; and whether it does not uſually ſpeak 
as an honeſt and inquiſitive Countryman, who 
no more doubted of the Heavenly Bodies, than of 
the Clouds appertaining to the Earth; rather than 
as anew Aſtronomer, who knew them to be vaſtly 
diſtant from, and to have nothing in a peculiar man- 
ner to do with the ſame. Which will be leſs 
wonder'd at, when we conſider in the next place, 

(⁊2.) The Reaſon and Occaſion of ſuch ways 
of ſpeaking. And here I ſhall not content my 
ſelf in general to obſerve, that the deſign of Di- 
vine Revelation was quite of another Nature, 
than requir'd a nice Adjuſtment and Philoſophick 
Explication of the Natural World; that the Ca- 
pacities of the People could not bear any ſuch 
things; that the Prophets and Holy Penmen 
themſelves, unleſs over-ruPd by that Spirit which 
ſpake by them, being ſeldom or never Philoſo- 
phers, were not capable of repreſenting theſe 
things otherwiſe than they, with the Vulgar, un- 
derſtood them: That even, ſtill, thoſe who be- 


lieve the true Syſtem of the World, are forc'd 


among the Vulgar, and in common Converſa- 


tion to ſpeak as they do, and accommodate their 


Expreſſions to the Notions and Apprehenſions 
of the generality of Mankind: I ſhall nor, I fay, 


content my ſelf with ſuch Obſervations, moſt of 
which are uſually, and with good reafon, inſiſted 
on in the preſent caſe ; but rather attempt to find 
out the true Origin and Source of fuch Notions 
C 3 and 
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[| and Expreſſions, made uſe of, as by moſt other i 
| Writers, ſo eſpecially by the Sacred Ones in the 
| Holy Bible. 

God has ſo fram'd the Eyes of Men, that 
when the diſtance of Bodies, and their proper 
Magnitude is very great, they ſhall both be im- 
| perceptible to us. There is every way from our 
= Eye a ſpherical Diſtance or Superficies which ter- 
minates our diſtinct Perception of Objects; and 
| beyond which, all Diſtances and Magnitudes, ab- | 
| ſolutely conſidered, are not by us diſtinguiſhable. F 
| The Clouds, tho? lying parallel to the Horizon, | 
| they are (ſo far as comes at once within our 
view) almoſt in the ſame Plane, yet to us they 
ſeem bent into a concave Figure, or kind of He- 
miſpherical Superficies, almoſt equidiſtant on eve- 
ry Side from its Center, the Eye of the Specta- 
tor, and ſo ſeem every way to touch the Ground at 
3 a Mile or two diſtance from him. And this hap- 
1 pens by reaſon of the Imperfection of our Sight, 
which diſtinguiſhing remote Objects but to a 
certain diſtance, beyond which the Clouds are, 
can have no other Idea of their Situation than 
ſmall and like Objects at that Spherical Superficies 
would excite. On which Principle *tis certain, 
that till Geometrick and Philoſophick Principles 
rectify Men's Notions, all Bodies whatſoever be- 
yond the Clouds, ſuch as the Celeſtial are, 
muſt needs be eſteem'd at the ſame equidiſtant 
Superficies with the Clouds, and appear among 
them, and by conſequence *twould be on this 
account, as poſſible for the Vulgar to be per- 
ſuaded that the Clouds were vaſtly remote from, 
and bear no relation to this Earth, as that the 
| Snn, Moon, and Stars were ſo; and to them as 
ſtrange to have found no account of the Forma- 
$10n of them with that of the other viſible World, 
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as the omiſſion of the Clouds would have been. 
It being impoſſible that the Sun, for inſtance, 
tho ſo many millions of Miles diſtant, ſhould 
to us appear above one or two from us; and alike 
impoſſible that his _— tho* ſo many thouſand 
Miles in Diameter, ſhould appear to be ſo _ 


Feet to us on Earth; As all who have any ski 


in Opticks very well know. 

So that ſince theſe Heavenly Bodies are and 
muſt needs be to our Sight and Imagination at 
the ſame diſtance with the Clouds, and conſe- 
quently, as to us, are with them plac'd in our 
own Air ; ſince their viſible Magnitude, Situation, 
Motion, and Habitudes, are all one with reſpect 
to us, as if they were really light and fiery 
Balls rowling upon or juſt above the Clouds ; 
ſince their apparent Changes, Figures, Colour, 
Countenances, Effects, and Influences would be (as 
far as Senſe and vulgar Obſervation could deter- 
mine) on this Earth, and its Inhabitants, the 
very ſame as were to be expected from ſuch light 
and fiery Balls, revolving at the preſumed di- 
ſtance ; when all wiſe Men, eſpecially the Sacred 
Penmen, in their 3 deſign'd for the Ad van- 


tage and Inſtruction of all, condeſcend ſtill to 
the Apprehenſions and Capacities of Men, and 


ſpeak of the Being of things as they conſtantly 
Appear ; of which the Bible is full of Inſtances : 
All theſe things conſider'd, *tis not to be won- 
der'd at, that the Heavenly Bodies are account- 
ed Appendages of our Earth, and agreeably 


thereto made mention of in the Moſaick Crea- 


tion. 

(3). I ſhall explain what, according to my 

Notion, muſt be meant by the Creation or Pro- 

duction of theſe Heavenly Bodies in the Hiſtory 

before us, and demonſtrate ſuch a Conſtruction 
— C4 to 
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to be agreeable to the Sacred Stile in other places. 
Now *'tis eaſy to tell what is meant by their 
Creation in the caſe before us, when it has ap- 
pear'd that their Production out of nothing was 
precedaneous to the ſix days Work, and that they 
are wholly conſider d as belonging to our Earth, 
and plac'd in our Air; viz. Ther primary being 
fo plac'd; their firſt becoming viſible to Men on 
Earth, or in other words, their Original Appear- 
ing there. I mean in plain Engliſh, Light is ſaid 
then firſt to Be, (for it being an effect of the 
Heavenly Bodies, not a diſtinct thing from them, 
is not by Moſes, as I have _ noted, ſaid to 
Gen. i. 3.) be made or Created, ) when the ſuperior Regions 
of the Chaos were become ſo far clear and de- 
fecate, that the Rays of the Sun in ſame degree 
could penetrate the lame, enough to render a ſen- 
ſible Diſtin&tzon between Night and Day, or 
that ſpace the Sun was above, and that it was 
beneath the Horizon. And agreeably, the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, are then ſaid firſt to Be, or to 


very clear and tranſparent, that thoſe Lumina- 
ries became conſpicuous, and their Bodies diſtinct- 
Iy viſible, as in a clear Day or Night they now 
appear to us. | 

That this Expoſition is agreeable to the Scri- 
pture Stile, is evident by this Obſervation, That 


ſeveral things are there affirm'd to Be, in any 


certain manner, when only thoſe effects we feel 
are ſuch as they would be were they ſo indeed; 
and tis not unuſual to aſſert the Being of an 
Cauſe, when all thoſe conſequences are no other- 
wiſe in the World, and with regard to Men, 
than they muſt and would be upon its real Ex- 
iſtence, without any exacter niceneſs as to the 
rund of the ſame. Th: God is faid ſeveral times 
„ Oy NG. or JEL AS Ce > to 
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14, be made, when afterwards the Air was rendred ſo 
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to repent of ſomewhat he had before done, when 
his future Actions are the very ſame as would in 


Human, as well as Divine Affairs, be the cer- 


rain conſequences of a proper Repentance: Thus 
alſo God is ſaid to be pleas'd or angry with Men, 
and that in a very paſſionate and ſenſille manner, 
when he confers ſuch great Mercies, or inflicts 
ſuch great Judgments, as were he really ſo, he 


muſt naturally do. Thus alſo Eyes and Ears are 
frequently ſuppos'd of God, becauſe he as cer- 


tainly is conſcious of all the Actions and Speeches 
of Men, as if he really ſaw and heard the ſame. 
In a different inſtance, The Sun is ſaid to ſtand 
till or move, tho” in propriety of Speech, as is now 
well known, thoſe affections ought to be aſcrib'd 
to the Earth, becauſe every thing, as to ſenſible 
appearance, is in the ſame condition as from the 
Annual and Diurnal Motions of the Sun, were 
they real, muſt, and would obtain. The Sun is 
ſaid to be 7uru'd into Darkneſs, and the Moon in- 
to Blood, as was juſt now obſery'd, when, withour 
any alteration in themſelves, they appear of a dark 
or bloody Countenance to the Inhabitants of rhe 
Earth. Nay, which is moſt of all to our preſent 
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purpoſe, God is then ſaid to make al things neu, Apoc. xx" 


and to create à new Heaven, and a new Earth, CD 
when, at the utmoſt, he ſo changes the Conſtitu- 


tion and State of our Earth, as to render there- 
by this whole Sublunary World very different 
from, and much excelling that which formerly 
appear d. In all which, and innumerable other 
Inſtances, *tis plain and evident, that the Holy 
Writers do not confider merely how things are 


in themſelves, but how they are te us; not what 


3s their proper nature, but viſible appearance in 
the World. 5 


But here, leſt this Doctrine ſhould be abus'd, 


17. 
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J muſt interpoſe this neceſſary caution, That 
ſuch a liberty is neither by other Authors, nor 
the Sacred Penmen taken on all occaſions, or in 
every caſe; but peculiarly when the ſublimity 
of the Matter, the capacities of the People, the 
more eaſy inſtilling uſeful Principles into Men, 
or ſome other weighty reaſon, requires ſuch an 
accommodation. *Tis chiefly with regard to the 
Spiritual Nature, and ſublime way of operation 
in God; or ſuch Phyſical and Philoſophick 
Truths, as relate to diſtant, inviſible, or inac- 
ceſſible bodies; the abſolute Eſſences or Aﬀecti- 
ons whereof, were not explicable to the vulgar 
in a plain and natural manner. In which caſes 
this Liberty in the Interpretation of Scripture is, 
with the greateſt Juſtice to be allow'd. But 


*twere thence very unreaſonable to extend it to 


all others, or indeed to any, where the ſame, 
or as good Reaſons were not aſſignable. He who 
ſhould argue, that becauſe the Literal ſenſe of 
Scripture about the Corporeal Members, and 
Human Paſſions of the Divine Nature, is not 
to be ſtrictly urg'd ; that therefore when he is 


cCall'd a Spirit, and repreſented as the Rewarder 


of Good, and the Puniſher of Bad Men, thoſe 
Expreſſions are no more to be depended on; 
or he who ſhould infer, that becauſe the Firſt 
and Fourth Days Work, the Origin of Light, 


and the making of the Heavenly Bodies, muſt 


not be ſtrictly literal, that therefore neither in 


the Moſaicł Creation, ought the other four to 


be any more eſteemed ſo; He, I ſay, that ſhould 


thus argue or infer, would be very unfair and 


unreaſonable; becauſe he would affert that in 
one caſe, without ground, which on peculiar 
and weighty ones alone was allow'd in another. 
Thus thoſe things that are aſcrib'd to God, 

which 
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which evidently agree to his Nature and Idea, 
are ſure to be literally underſtood ; tho? the 
other which are repugnant thereto be not; And 

in like manner, tis but juſt to believe, that ſo 

much of the Moſaick Creation, as related di- 
rectly to the Earth and its appurtenances, and ſo 
came at once within the comprehenſion of the 

| Hiſtory, and of the capacities of the Readers, 

ought literally to be interpreted; tho' ſome 

things extraneous to the Formation of the Earth, 

-and beyond the notice of the People, be to be 

taken in a different acceptation. 'Tho? the com- 
mon uſe of Tropes and Figures make our Speech 
very often not to be /iteral, yet generally we can 

_ underſtand one another very well without dan- 

ger of deception, or of turning plain Sentences 
into Allegorical Diſcourſes, in our Converſation 
one with another. | 

And *tis evident that the Holy Books ought 
not to be tormented or eluded, as to their ob- 
vious ſenſe, on every occaſion, under pretence 
that ſome particular Texts are to be conſtrued 
another way. That SACRED RULE ought 
for ever RELIGIOUSLY to be obſerv'd, 

That we never forſake the plain, obvious, eaſy and 

natural ſenſe, unleſs where the nature of the thing 

it ſelf, parallel places, or evident reaſon, afford a 

ſalid and ſufficient ground for ſo doing. 
Now this being preſuppos'd, I ſhall leave it 

to the imparrial Reader to judge, after the peru- 
ſal of this whole diſcourſe, whether I have not 
ſubſtantial reaſons for the preſent Expoſition ; 
and whether therefore, any one ought to blame 
my receding from the Letter in this ſingle Caſe, 
or imagine that I give a juſt handle thereby to 
others, to Allegorize away this Hiſtory of the 
Creation, or any other parts of Scripture. 


?7 
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And I muſt here own and profeſs, That tho 
I think, in caſe the common Tranſlation be re- 
ceiv'd, there is an abſolute neceſſity of receding 
from the Letter in the point before us, and that 
this Venerable and Sacred Kogueonuia, or Hiſto 
of the Creation, is otherwiſe in the higheſt de- 
| np ſtrange and unaccountable to the free Rea- 
on of Mankind; yet I am fully of opinion, 
that generally the difficulties occurring in the 
Sacred Books are to be clear'd, not by a greater 
receding from, but a cloſer adhering to the ob- 
vious and moſt natural Interpretation of the Pe- 
riods therein contain'd: And that, the general 
nature of the Scripture Stile every where duly 
obſerv'd and conſider'd, ſeveral great ſcruples 
with relation to the Actions and Providence of 
God, and other things contain'd in thoſe Books, 
would be taken away, it we might be allow'd to 
recede a little from the receiv'd opinions of Men, 
and Placits of Syftematical Authors; on no other 
condition than that, for a recompence, we keep 
ſo much the cloſer to the Oracles of God, and 
the obvious and literal Interpretation of them ; 
and explain the Bible no otherwiſe than the plain 
words themſelves would appear moſt naturally 
to intend to any difintereſted and unconcern'd 
Perſon: Of which many Inſtances might eaſily 
be given, were this a proper place for it. But I 
muſt leave this digreſſion, and return to what I 
before propos'd in the 
(4.) Laſt place, viz. To aſſign ſome Reaſons 
why in a Hiſtory of the Origin of our Earth, 
theſe remote and diſtant Bodies come to be ta- 
ken notice of, tho their own proper formation 
did not at all belong to it. Now though many 
might eaſily be alledg*d for this procedure, yet 
I ſhall include the main I intend here to inſiſt on 
in the two following : (1.) The 
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(1.) The Advantage of the Fews, or ſecu- 
ring them from the Adoration of the Hoſt of 
Heaven, could not otherwiſe have been provided 
for. Now as the foundation of ſuch Idolatry is 
taken away by their being included in this 
Hiſtory, which imply'd them to be ſuch depen- 
dent and created Beings, as could have no influ- 
ence of their own, but what were deriv'd from 
God; and conſequently were ſubject to his diſpo- 
ſal and Government; which affirm'd them to be 
by Him plac'd in the Firmament, and there ſub- 
jetted to ſuch Motions, Rules and Laws, by 
which they became advantageous and ſerviceable 
to the World: So had they been taken no notice 
of, they would have ſeem'd exempted Bodies, 
and when all Worſhip of "Terreſtrial things was 


demonſtrated by this account of their original, 


to be fooliſh and abſurd, that of the Ce/eſtial 
| Bodies would ſeem thereby to be permitted at 

leaſt, if not patroniz'd and recommended to 
*em. 

For ſince, as we have before obſery'd, twas 
impoſſible for the Zews to know the real ſtate of 
the caſe, and to apprehend that they were vaſtly 
remote from, and ſo no way belonging to this 
Earth, or its Formation; there was no other 
bas to apply a fitting remedy to that prevailing 
cuſtom of worſhipping the Hoſt of Heaven (ſo 
particularly caution'd by Moſes ) but to conde- 
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Deut. iv. 


ſcend to the Capacities of the People, and ſup- 19: & Wii. 


poſing them Light and Fiery Globes pendulous 5 


in the Air, and revolving juſt beyond or among 
the Clouds, as they appear'd to them to do, to 
recount their reſpective, as well as the real For- 
mation of the other parts of the viſible World ; 
and aſſign them their proper place and diſtinct 
period in the Six days work, as well as 2 

other 
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other more directly concern'd therein. The Sun, 
Moon and Stars, were ſuch noble and glorious 
Bodies, and ſo viſible, ſo remarkable, 1o uſeful 
parts of the World ; and the Heathen Nations 
ſo generally doted on the Worſhip of them, 
that had they been entirely omitted in this par- 


ticular account of Origin of things, there would 


have been the moſt eminent danger of this kind 
of Idolatry among the Fews ; and the ſeeming 
approbation of that practice, to which they were 
ſo prone before, from the ſilence of their great 
Lawgiver in his Creation of the World, might 
probably have defy'd all diſſuaſions, and been 
the moſt fatal encouragement to ſo vile a Wor- 
ſhip that were eaſy to be imagin'd. Any par- 
ticular declaration of the reaſons of ſuch omiſ- 
ſion, from the real Diſtance, Magnitude, Mo- 
tions, and Deſigns of the {aid Bodies, and how 
improperly they could be reduc'd within the ſaid 
narration (the only precaution ſuppoſable in the 
caſe) being more likely to diſcredit the whole 
Book, than overcome their prejudices ; than give 
them a true and juſt Idea of the matter it ſelf, 
and ſo obviate their falſe reaſonings and practices 
thereupon in the foremention'd Idolatry. So 
that *twas abſolutely neceſſary to include the 
Heayenly Bodies in the Moſaick Creation, in or- 
der to prevent Idolatry among the ems which 
ſeems to have been a principal aim not only of 
recording this whole Narration, but of the en- 
tire Moſaick Diſpenſation ; and therefore was in 
the firſt place by all means to be conſider d and 
provided for. 

(2.) The peculiar Nature and Circumſtances 
of this Hiſtory of the Creation, neceſſarily re- 
quire the mention of the Heavenly Bodies, as well 
as of any other parts of the Viſible World. And 

"tis 
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tis this miſtake that has hitherto hindred any 
| rational account thereof ; that Men have either 
ſuppos'd it a Real and Philoſophical relation of 
the proper Creation of all things; or a meer 
Mythological and Myſterious Reduction of the 
viſible part of it to fix periods or diviſions, un- 
der which mighty Myſteries were ſuppos'd to be 
hid, and by which the foundation of a ſeventh- 
day Sabbath was to be laid among the Fews. 
Now tho' ſomewhat of truth may poſſibly be con- 
tained in each of theſe different notions ; yet I 
think *tis undeniable, that they are neither of 
them to be acquieſced in, and by no means give 
a ſatisfactory account of the compleat Nature 
and Kind of this Hiſtory. That alone to which 
all its particulars exactly anſwer, and which is 
as Literal and Philoſophical as the capacities of 
the 7eus could expect or reach, and did require, 
is, An Hiftorical Fournal or Diary of the Muta- 
tions of the Chaos, and of the viſible Works of each 
Day, ſuch an one as an honeſt and obſerving Specta- 
tor on the Earth would have made, and recorded, nay 
and believ'd to be in all caſes the truth and the reality 
of the things themſelves. Now that this Idea alone 
fits this Sacred Hiſtory, might eaſily be made out 
by the conſideration of the particulars related, 
and of thoſe omitted, with all the other circum- 
ſtances thereof, by no means correſponding to 
any other Hypotheſis ; but moſt exactly to this 
before us; without the leaſt force offer'd to the 
Nature and Syſtem of the World, to the Divine 
Perfections, or the Free Reaſon of Mankind; 
and exactly ſuitable to the Stile of the Holy 
Books, in the mention of the Phænomena of the 
Natural World in other places. For as to that 
Obiection againſt this Nature of the Hexame- 
ron, That it cannot be that of An Hiftorical * 
nal, 
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nal, ſuch as a Spettator on the Earth would hays 
made; becauſe tis ſuppos'd there was then no 
ſuch Spectator in being to make it; I ſhall an- 
ſwer in the words of my Reply formerly made 
to it, that this Argument is, I think, neither 
Concluſive nor True. For tho' there were no 
real Spectator at firſt, yet the nature of the Hi- 
ſtory might, for good reaſons, be ſuch as I aſſign 
notwithſtanding. But to ſpeak my mind freely, 
I believe that the Meſſias was there actually pre- 
ſent ; That He made the Journal; That He de- 
liver'd it after to Moſes on Mount Sinai; and that l 


from thence it appears in the front of his Penta- 
teuch at this Day. Which Journal being ſuppos'd, 
(and by that time this Diſſertation is confider'd | 
throughout, I hope "twill appear no precarious 
ſuppoſition) *tis evident that both the appear- 
ance of Light, and of the Bodies themſelves, 
the Sun, Moon and Stars, (the things we are 
now enquiring about) muſt as certainly come 
within its limits, and make as remarkable 
Turns and Changes in the World, as far as a 
SpeRator could judge, as any other within the 
entire ſix days could poſſibly do. The appear- 
ance of Light to him who never before is ſup- 
pos'd to have ſeen ſuch a thing, and muſt have 
been till then incompaſs'd with the thickeſt 
Darkneſs ; and the plain view of the Heavenly 
Bodies themſelves to him who before had no 
manner of notion of em, eſpecially when he had no 
natural means of diſtinguiſhing them from Light 
and fiery Balls, ſituate juſt above, and pertaining 

| | to the Clouds ; muſt as certainly have inferr'd a 
1 * new Creation, and under ſuch a notion have been 
i recorded in their due place in the Journal before- 
1 mention'd, as any other whatſoever; and their 
order, poſition, and uſes would naturally be re- 
counted 
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- Counted no otherwiſe than we now find them in 


the Moſaick Creation. From which Conſiderati- 
on I think tis not at all ſurprizing, that theſe 
Parts of the viſible World , how remote and ſe- 
parate ſoever they be from our Earth in them- 
ſelves, are yet included in this Hiſtory before us ; 


and have their diſtin&t Periods in the fix Days 


Work; tho' at the ſame time the Kogworoie it 


ſelf doth properly relate to the formation of the 
Sublunary World only. 


IV. I prove that the Hiſtory before us, ex- 
tends not beyond the Earth and its Appendages, 
becauſe that confuſed Maſs, or rude Heap of He- 
terogeneous Matter, which we call the Chaos, 
whence all the ſeveral Parts were deriv'd, extend- 
ed no further. It will here, I ſuppoſe, be al- 
low'd me, that the ancient Chaos, ſo famous a- 
mong the old Philoſophers, and ſo evidently re- 
ferr'd to by Moſes, was the entire and ſingle Source 
or Promptuary of the fix Days Productions ; and 
that conſequently nothing ought to be eſteem'd 
a Part of that Creation, but what, in its Rudi- 
ments and Principles was ſo of the Chaos allo; 
and this Poſtulatum is ſo agreeable to Moſes, as well 
as to all the ancient Accounts of the Chaos, and 
I think ſo ſuitable to the Sentiments of moſt Men, 
that I ſhall, without farther Proof, ſuppole ir 
granted me, and betake my ſelf immediately to 
the other Branch of the Argument, and endea- 
vour to evince, that the Chaos was ſo far from 
comprehending the entire Matter of the Univerſe, 
nay, or of the Solar Syſtem, that it reach'd not 
ſo far as the Moon , nor indeed any farther than 
that Terraqueous Globle we now inhabit, with 
ſuch Bodies as are immediately contiguous' and 
appertaining thereto.. Which I think. the. fol- 
D lowing 
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lowing Arguments will ſufficiently demonſtrate. 
(I.) If we appeal to external Nature, and en- 
quire what confuſed Maſſes or Chaos's either at 
preſent are, or ever, within the Annals of Time, 
were extant in the viſible World, we ſhall diſco- 
ver no Footſteps of any ſuch Thing, excepting 
what the Atmoſphere of a Comet attords us. If 
therefore, without the Allowance of precarious 
and fancitul Hypotheſes, relying on no known 
Phenomena of Nature, a Comet's Atmoſphere be 
the ſole Pretender; if moreover the ſame At- 
moſphere gives a Juſt, Adequare, Primitive, and 
Scriptural Idea of that ancient Chaos; if it an- 
ſwers its particular Phenomena, recounted by Sa- 
cred or prophane Hiſtory ; if it prove a peculi- 
arly fit Foundation of ſuch an Earth as ours is, 
and is extraordinarily adapted to ſuit, and account 
for its preſent and paſt Phenomena ; all which 
ſhall be prov'd hereafter; I think we may ceaſe 
our farther Enquiries , and with the higheſt rea- 
ſon and juſtice conclude, That a Comet, or more 
peculiarly the Atmoſphere thereof, was that 
very Chaos from whence that World aroſe, whoſe 
Original is related in the Moſaick Hiſtory : And 
with equal Reaſon and Juſtice be ſatisfy*d, (which 
is but a certain conſequent thereof) that not 
the innumerable Syſtems of the fix'd Stars, not 
the narrower Syſtem of the Sun, nay, nor the 
Moon her ſelf, but our Earth alone, was the pro- 
per Subject of the Moſaick Creation. Which» 
Concluſion will be farther eſtabliſh'd by the Co- 
incidence of the ſeveral Days Works recounted 
by Mofes, with thoſe Natural and Orderly Muta- 
tions which, in the Digeſtion and Formation of 
a Planet from a Comet's Atmoſphere , would 
mechanically proceed therefrom, as hereafter will 


appear. | 
(2.) The 
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(2.) 'The Chaos mention'd by Moſes is by him 


expreſly call'd The Earth, in Contradiſtinction 


to The Heavens, or the other Syſtems of the 
Univerſe ; and all its Parts taken notice of in 


the Sacred Hiſtory , appear, by the following 


Series of the Scripture, to belong to our Earth, 
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and no other. The Words of Moſes are, In the Gen. i, 


Beginning God created the Heaveii and the Earth; 1, 


and the Earth was without Form and void, and 
Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Deep ; and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the Face of the Waters. 
Where I think 'tis plain, as has been already ob- 
ſerv'd, that when the Author comes to the Chaos 
or Foundation of the fix Days work, he excludes 
the Heavens from any Share therein, and calls 
the Chaos it ſelf, An Earth without form aud void, 
with Darkneſs upon the Face of its Abyſs ; and 
this all ought to grant: Theſe being the very 
Words from which *tis concluded that the Hea- 


then Chaos was no other than what Moſes deriv'd 


the World from. 

And that the Chaos is here confin'd to the 
Earth, will ſure appear more credible by the lat- 
ter Branch of this Argument, which obſerves no 


other Parts to be mention'd belonging thereto, 


than ſuch as the ſucceeding Series of the Holy 
Scriptures, as well as the known Phenomena of 
Nature ſhew to have afterward belong'd to our 
Earth and no other, viz. An Aby/s or Deep, and 


. Waters : Both of them frequently mention'd in 


the Holy Books, and now actual Parts of the 
preſent Globe, as will appear hereafter. 


So that ſince Moſes calls his Chaos expreſly the 


Earth); ſince by the Coherence of his Diſcourſe 
he excludes the Heavens, taken in a large and 
proper Senſe, from the fame ; ſince, laſtly, he 


mentieas no other Parts of this Chaos than ſuch 
D 2 as 
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as afterward, and at this Day, are Parts of our 
Earth; tis ſomewhat unaccountable, and like 
a kind of Fate upon Commentators , that they 
ſhould unanimouſly refolve to make this Chaos 
of ſo extravagant a Compaſs as they too incon- 
gruouſly do; and that they ſhould agree in it ſo 
univerſally, tho without any Warrant from, nay, 
contrary to, the obvious Senſe of the Text it 
ſelf, and the plain Drift, Coherence and Deſcri- 


ption of Moſes therein. I know it will be faid, 


the Firſt and Fourth Days Works, ( the Origin 
of Light, and of the Sun, Moon and Stars) ne- 
ceſſitated ſuch a Suppoſition, and gave juſt Cauſe 
for the common Expoſition. Which as I be- 
lieve to have been the true Occaſions of all ſuch 


miſtaken Gloſſes, ſo I think them far from juſt 


and neceſſary ones; and if what has been already 
ſaid has clear'd thoſe Difficulties, there can be 


no Reaſon to reject the Cogency of the preſent 


Argument, but a great deal to reſt ſatisfied in it; 
and to conſeſs it no leſs Unſcriptural, than *tis 
Abſurd, to expect from this ſingle Chaos, a Sun, 


Moon, and Syſtems of fix d Stars, as hitherto 


the World has commonly done. 

(3.) The Moſaick and ancient Chaos could not 
include the Sun or fix'd Stars, becauſe juſt before 
the Extraction of Light from it, as *tis uſually 
explain'd, it was Dark and Caliginous; which on 


ſuch a Suppoſition is not conceivable. A ſtrange 


Darkneſs this! where more than ninety nine 
Parts of an Hundred (whether we take in the 
entire Syſtem of the World, or the Solar Syſtem 
only) appear to be fiery Corpuſcles, and the 
very {ame from whence all the fix'd Stars, or at 
leaſt the Sun, were conſtituted ; and are now the 
Fountain of all that Light and Heat which the 
World has ever ſince enjoy'd. Let 9 8 
ials 
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biaſs'd Perſon judge, how dark that Chaos could 
be, where the Opake and obſcure Parts were ſo 
perfectly inconſiderable in Compariſon of the 
Light, the Active, and the Fiery ones. So that 
on this Hypotheſis, the State of the Chaos muſt 
have been exceeding Light, Hot, and Fiery, be- 
fore the firſt Day's Work; when it was on the 
contrary, according to all Antiquity, Sacred and 
Profane, Dark and Caliginous, *'T'is true, upon 
the Separation of the Particles of Light, ( the 
Buſineſs, in this Hypotheſis, of the Firſt Day) the 
Chaos would become Obſcure and Dark enough, 
at the {ame time that the Sun, or fix'd Stars, were 
collecting their Maſles ſo lately extracted, and 
were growing Splendid and Glorious. But this 
is to contradict the Hiſtory, according to which 
the Light, on the firſt Day, is conſider'd with 
relation to the Chaos, and its diſtinguiſhing Night 
and Day There; not as it was collecting into Bo- 
dies of Light without it, (which rather muſt 
belong to the Fourth Day's Work ; ) when by 
this Account 'tis evident, that this Day is the pe- 
culiar Time for the moſt. pitchy Darkneſs poſſi- 
ble; for when all the Light was juſt ſeparated 
from the Chaos, the moſt Caliginous Night muſt 
certainly enſue. So that unleſs we can change 
the Order in Moſes, and prove that the Chaos 
before the Firſt Day's Work was all over Light, 
and on the Firſt Day cover'd with the thickeſt 


Darkneſs, we in vain pretend to juſtify the vul- 


gar Opinion , and include the Sun or fix'd Stars 
among the other Matter of the Chaos. 

Beſides, ſince Heat is the main Inſtrument of 
Nature in all its Separations of Parts, and Pro- 
ductions of Bodies, tis {ure a very improper Sea- 
ſon juſt then to extract the light and fiery Cor- 
puſcles out of the Chaos , when the Formation 
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of Things began, and there was the principal 
Occaſion for their Preſence and Efficacy, that 
ever was, or could poſhbly be. A ſtrange Me- 
thod of Generation ! 'To take away the Cauſe at 
the very Inſtant when it was to produce its Ef- 
fects; and to recount the Effects not before, but 
as ſoon as ever the Cauſe is taken away! But to 
proceed. „ 

(4.) The now undoubted Property of the 
univerſal Gravitation of Matter, contradicts and 
overthrows this Fancy of the heavenly Bodies 
having been originally included in, and at the 
Creation extracted from the Chaos of which we 
are ſpeaking. For on this Hypotheſis, in caſe 
they once were mingled with the Parts of the 
Earth, ſince they are now at immenſe Diſtances 
from it, they muſt have fled off every Way from 
their former Place, and in a {mall Space of time 
have thrown themſelves to thoſe vaſtly remote 
Seats which they have ever ſince poſſeſs d. Now 
if inſtead of the vis centripeta, a vis centrifuga ; 
inſtead of mutual Attraction, a mutual Repulſe 
or Avoidance were found to be the ſtanding un- 
chang'd Law of Nature, and Property of Mat- 
ter, this might have look'd like a poſſible, at 
leaſt, if not a probable Hypotheſis ; and the 
whole Order of Nature ever ſince need not have 
been contradicted in this primary Formation of 
Things. But fince the contrary Force, that I 
mean of mutual Tendency, Attraction, or Gravi- 
tation obtains, and that, as far as we have any 
means of knowing, univerſally, which Sir Jaac 


| Newton has demonſtrated , there is no Room or 


Foundation in Nature for ſuch an Imagination. 
*Tis by no Means impoſſible, that all the Bo- 
dies in the Univerſe ſhould approach to one ano- 


ther, and at laſt unite in the common Center of 


Gravi- 
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Gravity of the entire Syſtem: Nay, from the 
Univerſality of the Law of Gravitation, and the 
Finiteneſs of the World, in Length of Time, ex- 
cept à miraculous Power interpoſe and prevent 


it, it muſt really happen. But by what Law of 


Nature, or Property of Bodies, they, when once 


conjoin'd, (as thoſe I now oppoſe muſt affirm) 


ſhould be ſeparated, *tis hard to conceive. 
Which Difficulty is increas'd by the-prodigious 
Velocity of their Motions; fince, according to 
the vulgar Hypotheſis, but a few Hours can be 
allow'd the Heavenly Bodies to walt them to 
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thoſe immenſly, yet variouſly diſtant Seats, 


which they were immediately and for ever after 
to poſſeſs. All which harſh and ungrounded 


Fictions are entirely avoided, and all things re- 


preſented according to the known Laws of Mat- 


ter and Motion, in that natural and eaſy Hypo- 


theſis we take; and which therefore is as confo- 
nant to, as the other is averie from, the Make 
and Conſtitution of the Natural World. 


(5.) This Fancy, that the Heavenly Bodies 


proceeded originally from the Terreftrial Chaos, 
and caſt theniſelves off from it every way, ſup- 
poſes the Earth to be the Center of the World 

or of all that Syſtem of Bodies; and they placd 
in a Kind of Circumference every way about it. 
How well ſoever ſuch a Notion would agree 
with the Vulgar or Ptolemarick Syſtem of the 
World, I fear the Pythagorean, which has torc'd 
its Reception, and is univerſally receiv'd by Aſtro- 
nomers, will not at all ſquare therewith. In 
that Account which would only include the Pla- 


netary or Solar Syſtem within the fix days Crea- 


tion, the Sun, its known and undoubted Center, 
ſeems the only proper Place tor ſuch a Chaos as 


were to be the common Source and Promptuary of 
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the whole: But in the vulgar Account, where 


all the fix d Stars and Planets of the Univerſe 
are to be ſuppos d at a Center together, we, who 
know not the Bounds and Circumference of the 
World, cannot be ſuppos'd able to pitch upon a 
Center proper for ſo immenſe and ſtrange a Chaos. 
Only one may venture to ſay, that the Earth, a 
ſmall moveable Planet, revolving about the Sun, 
is an ill- choſen one however. 

And now upon a Recollection and View of this 
whole Argument, I do not queſtion but an un- 
prejudic'd Perſon, who knew nothing of the 
Sentiments of Commentators, or of the Opinions 
of the Vulgar; and who had only been conver- 
fant in the Works and Word of God, the Book 
of External Nature, and the Book of Scripture, 


would eaſily find the Bounds of the Moſaick 


Creation ; and on a little Conſideration and Com- 
pariſon of the Sacred and Prophane Accounts of 
the Primitive Chaos, with the preſent Nature and 
Situation of the Heavenly Bodies, would quick- 
ly be convinc'd that our Earth alone were there- 
in concern'd ; he could ſcarce be ſuppos'd once 


to dream that the Origin of the Sun and Planets, 


much leſs of innumerable Suns and Planets, and 
of the entire Univerſe, was there accounted for. 
Such Notions, how general ſoever, are not the 
Reſult of Nature and Scripture carefully conſi- 


der'd and compar'd one with another, but the 


Effects of Ignorance of the Frame of the World, 
and of the Stile of Scripture ; of an Unacquaint- 
edneſs with the Vork, and thence an Inability 
of judging concerning the Nord of God relating 
ro them; or indeed commonly of a certain 
une .? or Narrownels of Soul, which Temper, 


Education, Converſation, Application to ſome 


particular Studies and Authors, with a Strange- 
neſs 


} * 
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neſs to free and generous Enquiries, ſome or all- 


have been the unhappy Occaſion of. In ſhort, 


*tis becauſe Men are not able to give themſelves 
or others a ſatisfactory Account of ſuch things, 


that they are forced to fall into a beaten Path, 


and content themſelves with thoſe poor and je- 
june Schemes, which, when carefully examin'd, 
prove neither Rational nor Scriptural, but are as 
perfectly contradictory to found Philoſophy, as 
they are to the genuine Senſe of thoſe very Texts 
on which they build their Concluſions. Every 
unbiaſs'd Mind would eaſily allow, that like 
Effects had like Cauſes; and that the Bodies of 
the ſame general Nature, Uſes, and Motions, 
were to be deriv*d from the ſame Originals; and 
conſequently, that the Sun and the fixed Stars 
had one, as the Earth, and the other Planets ano- 


ther Sort of Formation. If therefore any free 


Conſiderer found that one of the latter Sort, that 
Planet which we inhabit, was deriv'd from a 
Chaos ; by a Parity of Reaſon he would ſuppoſe, 
every one of the other to be ſo deriv'd allo; I 
mean, each from its particular Chaos. 

Nay, truly, I might carry this Matter ſtill higher, 


and if one Planet muſt be made Parent to ano- 


ther, juſtly claim the principal Place for Jupiter, 
probably above 200 times as big as our Earth, 
and the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of all the 
Sun's Chorus; and ſo with greater Shew of Pro- 


bability aſſert, that from its Chaos any of the other 
Planets were deriv'd, than it ſelf from theirs. - 


Particularly the Earth is ſo ſmall a Globe, that in 
Point of Dignity or Origination, very many of 
the Celeſtial Bodies may moſt _ claim the 
Precedence of it, and curb its aſpiring Pre- 
tenſions to any ſuch mighty Prerogatives above 
jts Fellows. There is in reality no . 

or 
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for any ſuch childiſh Reaſoning on either Side ; 
and every one of the Planets ( eſpecially the 
Moon, ſo exactly reſembling her Siſter Earth) 
ought to be deduc'd from a diſtinct Chaos of its 
own, as well as that particular one which Pro- 
vidence has allotted for the Seat of Mankind. 
And *tis not to be queſtion'd, were we as well 
acquainted with the Nature, Conſtitution, and 
Uſes of the other Planets, with their various In- 
habitants, and the ſeveral Methods of Divine 
Providence relating to 'em all as we are with our 
own, we ſhould not be backward to allow *em 


-every one a proportionable Share in the Care of 


Heaven, and a like Conduct in their Origins and 
Periods, as the Earth, on which we dwell, can 
boaſt of. We ſhould, *tis probable, ſoon under- 
ſtand, that, ( bating the ſtupendous and mira- 
culous Diſpenſation of the Goſpel by the Meſfias 
©ca:lewrG ) as well the Moral, as the Natural 
Hiſtories of theſe Worlds ; thoſe of their firſt Riſe 
out of Chzos's, of their ſeveral Changes, Revolu- 
tions and Cataſtrophes, with regard to the ina- 
nimate, the animate, and reaſonable Beings, 
both as to the Dignity of the things themſelves, 
and their Newneſs to us, would equally deſerve 
the View and Conſideration of inquiſitive Minds, 
with any like Accounts relating to our own 
Earth; and we ſhould eaſily ſatisfy our ſelves, 
that that ſingle Chaos of which we now ſpcak, 


the Seminary of our preſent Earth, was ſo far 


from extending it ſelf to the Sun, or fix'd Stars, 
that not the leaſt ſecondary Planet in the Solar 
Syſtem could be contain'd therein. 


V. The Miſaic Creation is confin'd to our 
Earth, with its Appurtenances, becauſe other- 
wiſe the Time of the Creation of each Body was 


fa 
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ſo extremely diſproportionate to the Work it ſelf, 
as is perfectly irreconcilable to the Divine 
Wiſdom of its Creator, and to the Accounts of the 
Works themſelves as they are ſet down by Mo- 
ſes 


In order to the Reader's perceiving and admit- 


ting the Force of this, and ſome following Ar- 


guments, I muſt premiſe ſome things touching 
the Nature of ſuch Reaſonings, and how far they 


may be made ule of without any juſt Imputat ion 


of Boldneſs, Irreverence, or preſumptuous Stint- 


ing and Determining the Divine Actions. 

And here I freely confeſs, That 'tis not ne- 
ceſſary in all Cafes that we ſhould comprehend 
the Reaſons of the Divine Actions or Providence 
before we can be under an Obligation to believe 
them. They may be hid from us on ſeveral Ae- 
counts, tho* the things themſelves be plain in 
Scripture. Under which Circumſtances, I hear- 
tily own the ſtricteſt Obligation to yield our un- 
teigned Aﬀent to what God has clearly reveal'd, 
notwithſtanding we cannot ſee the entire Account- 
ableneſs thereot to our imperfect Underſtandings. 
But then, tis one thing to be above, and ano- 
ther to be repugnant to our Reaſon; *tis one thing 
to be beyond the Comprehenſion of, and another 


directly contradictory to our Human Faculties. 


Beſides, the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Reve- 
lation is here very conſiderable: The former Caſe 


"reſolves our Aſſent into the Divine Veracity; but 


the latter may only be the Miſtakes of Human 
Deductions; and by Conſequence, tho' our fal- 
lible Reaſonings be ſuperſeded by the firſt, yet 


there is room for them in the ſecond. I believe, 


for Inſtance, and am oblig'd ſo to do, that our 
Saviour Chriſt is truly @:a:3g@7&, God and 
Man, vecaule I find it every where plain and 

evident 
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evident that the Stile, Titles, Attributes, Acti- 
ons aſcrib'd to the Son through the whole Bible, 
and all Chriſtian Antiquity, demonſtrate him to 
be the very next Being to the Supreme God, and 
quite ſuperior to all ſubordinate Creatures; or 
to be God the Word who was incarnate for the 
Salvation of Men; tho? it may be I am not able 
to give a clear Account of every thing relating 
to his Perſon or Incarnation. But I do not think 
my ſelf equally oblig'd to believe the Doctrine 


| of abſolute and uncondition'd Reprobation, be- 


cauſe the Proofs alledg'd for it are far from being 
clear, and becaule*tis not ſo properly above, as con- 
tradictory to the moſt evident Reaſon. And this 
comes neareſt to the preſent Caſe; in which, nei- 
ther can any one juſtly aſſert the Plainneſs of the 
Revelation on the Side of the common Scheme, nor 
alledge the Sublimity of the Subject, on account 
whereof it might be fairly fuppos'd above the 
Reach of our finite Capacities. 'The Scripture, 
as I take it, is evidently for, at leaſt muſt be 
own'd not evidently againſt this reſtrained Senſe 
of the Moſaick Hiſtory before us; and the Sub- 


ject it ſelf is finite and limited, and fo within 


our ken, and capable of our Comprehenſion - On 
which Accounts ſuch Argyments as follow ought 


to have their place, and if conſiderable, their 


Force and Influence on our Faith alſo, and go a 
great way to determine ſuch a Diſpute as we are 
now upon. 


And *tis ſure not impoſſible, within certain 


Bounds, for a conſidering Man to determine 


What is rational, wiſe and prudent ; what is con- 
ſonant to the Nature of things ; what is ſuitable 
to Forecaſt and Contrivance ; what is, in moſt Ca- 
ſes, proper, decent and becoming, even with re- 
lation to the Divine Operations in the wor: 
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We naturally, in the reflecting on the Syſtem of 
External Nature, obſerve many Marks and To- 
kens of the Wiſdom and Art, the Skill and Ar- 
tifice of the Great Creator; which ſuppoſes that 
we are in good meaſure competent Judges in 
ſuch Matters. And indeed, *tis but changing 
the Scene, and conſidering what we naturall 

pronounce to be rational and orderly, fit and 
proportionable among Men ; what will become 
a wiſe General or Stateſman, a skilful Builder 
and Architect, nay, an ordinary Workman or Ar- 
tificer, in uſual and obvious Caſes : What on 
the one hand are the Tokens of Foreſight and 
Prudence ; and on the other, of Heedleſneſs and 


Folly, in the common Affairs of Life; and we 


* ſhall not wholly be to ſeek what to think of ſe- 
veral analogous Actions relating to God himſelf : 
Due Allowance being every where made for that 
infinite Diſtance, and different State and Manage- 
ment of the Supreme Governor of the World, 
from thoſe of all finite Beings, depending on, 
and ſubject to him. Thus we collect our Idea's 
of the Divine Attributes, by conſidering what 
is good, great, valued and eſteemed, lovely and 
venerable among Men, and aſcribing every ſuch 
thing to the Divine Nature ; who being the O- 
rigin of them all, muſt contain 'em within him- 
ſelf in a higher and more eminent manner. By 
accumulating all Things that appear Perfections 
in Men, or other Creatures, and removing all 
Imperfections neceſſarily adhering to them, we 
arrive at-the Notion of an Infinitely Perfect Be- 
ing ; which is but another Name for Cod ; and 
whom, on that account, we juſtly think the pro- 
per Object of our Worihip and Adoration. 
Since therefore our very Ideas of the Divin 
Properties are owing to, and depend on, our Co e 
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ſideration of thoſe leſſer degrees of the fame 
which we obſerve in Men; and ſince the Reaſon 
why the contrary Properties are not by us aſcri- 
bed to him, is, becauſe we find that in Men they 
argue Imperfection: What is a Sign or Effect of 
ſome degree of Perfection in Men, muſt alſo be 
acknowledg'd a Sign or Effect of a like Perfection 
in God. And what is a Sign or Effect of Imper- 
fection in Men, muſt alſo be own'd, if it were 
ſuppoſable, a Sign or Effect of a like Imperfection 
in God. Thus, tor inſtance, we certainly gather, 
that God cannot be properly pleas*d or delighted 
in the Miſery and Torment of his Creatures,where 
yet the Juſtice and Wiſdom of his Government 
may require him ſeverely to puniſh *em ; Becauſe 
we cannot but eſteem it an odious Vice, and baſe 


Imperfection in a Judge on Earth, in like Caſes, 


to be ſo affected; and whether we will or no, 
we look upon it as an Inſtance of Cruelty and 
Barbarity of Diſpoſition to reliſh and taſte a 
Sweetneſs, in the Cries and Groans of condemned 
and dying Malefactors. In like manner we juſtly 
conclude, God cannot Impoſe on Innocent Crea- 
tures, no not by fuch Wiles, Stratagems, or other 
Methods of Colluſion, wherein yet direct and 
downright Falſhood were avoided ; becauſe we 
find a ſpontaneous Averſion and Indignation ariſes 
in our Minds, when ſuch Tricks and Shams are 
diſcover'd among Men. And by the ſame way, 
and equal Force of reaſoning, we may collect, 
that God cannot, in the Formation or Diſpoſition 
of Things, no more than in other Caſes, act ab- 
ſurdly or diſagreeably to Reaſon ; diſproportio- 

nately or unſuitably to the Nature of Things; 
immethodically without Rule and Order, or fool- 
iſhly without Drift and Deſign, according as an 


impartial and conſidering Man, who were duly 


I acquainted 
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acquainted with the Syſtem of Nature, would 


judge and determine in, the Caſe. And conſe- 
quently, *tis a diſhonourable Reflection on God, 
to aſcribe to him thoſe Things which to the free 
Faculties of Mankind would amongſt us be look d 
on as Marks of Unskiltulneſs, Imprudence, or 
Folly, in parallel Caſes ; and for which meer Men 
could not eſcape the moſt ſevere and indecorous 
Imputations. 

Put the Caſe that I ſhould chance to obſerve 
a certain Maſter-builder in his parcelling out the 
ſeveral diſtinct Tasks of the Under-workmen, 
and apportioning the Time he would allow to the 
finiſhing of the whole; and that I perceiv'd 
9 Parts of 1o were to be done in one Day, but 
the other ſingle Part had a Month's Space aſſign'd 
to it; and yet 9 Parts of 10 of the entire Number 
of Workmen were to club together for that 
Work to be done in the Month, while only eve 
tenth Man were permitted to aſſiſt at the Day's 
Task: Were it poſſible to ſuppoſe ſuch a Caſe on 
Earth, I need not inform you what Opinion the 
Spectator would have of the Abilities or Prudence 
of the Architect. Or, Put the Cafe, that an or- 
dinary Husbandman, who had two Plots of 
Ground, the one of a ſcore Feet in Circumfe- 
rence, not very promiſing or capable of Culti- 
vation above others, the other of a thouſand 
Acres of good Land, and very fit for Tillage or 
Improvement; ſhould ſpend four or five Days 
every Week about his little ſpot of Indiſferent 
Ground, and allot no more than the remaining 
one or two for the Care and Management of the 


der what Notion and Character the Plowman 
would paſs in the World. Or laſtly, Suppoſe 
one ſhould light upon an Hiſtorian, who: under- 

took 


other ſpacious Field : Tis eaſy to imagine un- 
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took to give a compleat and full Account of 
ſome large and ſpacious Country, with the ma- 
ny Noble Kingdoms, Principalities, Lordſhips, 
and Governments therein contain'd ; and upon 
Peruſal, nothing was to be found mention'd in any 
particular manner, but a certain little and remote 
Ifland (fo inconfiderable, that the Generality of 
the Inhabitants of the Main Land never heard ſo 
much as its Name) which indeed was deſcrib'd 
carefully, and its ſeveral Circumſtances diligently 
accounted for ; but as to the reſt, there appear'd 
no more than at the Concluſion of a Chapter, two 
or three Names of its principal Diviſions, and 
ſome Advantages which one or two of their Ma- 
ritime Towns afforded this ſmall Iſland, and then 
all was concluded. Now he that ſhould take this 
for a juſt and adequate Hiſtory of the whole, and 
earneſtly contend for the Compleatneſs and Per- 
fection of the Work, would be certainly taken 
for a ſtrange Perſon ; or rather would be thought 
in Jeſt, and to deſign the real Expoſing of the 
Folly and Ridiculouſneſs of the Publiſher there- 


of. Theſe familiar Inſtances amongſt Men, ſhew 


what unbrib'd and untainted Nature inſtantaneouſly | 
pronounces in ſuch Cafes ; and thereby direct us 
what we ought to judge in parallel ones, in which 
God himſelf is directly intereſted. 
Where the Change of the Perſon is ſo far from 
altering, that it exceedingly confirms theſe Dictates 
of Right Reaſon, and makes thoſe Suppoſitions 
which were harſb and incredible with regard to 
Men, to become intolerable and impious when 
apply'd to the Deity. Whatſoever bears the Cha- 
racters of Truth, Juſtice, Order, Wiſdom, and 
Contrivance, which I cannot but expect from 
good and skiltul Men ; I undoubtedly require and 
believe of the Divine Majeſty without the ſe 
Heſita- 
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Heſitation, in the higheſt Degree and ſupremeſt | 
Meaſure imaginable. But whatſoever looks like | 
Falſeneſs , Injuſtice , Confuſion , Folly ,. and a 
wild Diſproportion or Precipitancy among Men, 
and which I am difficultly induc'd to imagine of 
frail and imperfect Creatures like my ſelf, I am 
much more hardly perſuaded, of rather find it 
impoſſible to believe of God. 'Thoſe very Fa- 
culties, by which I am enabled to diſtinguiſh and 
paſs a Sentence in theſe Matters, are deriv'd from 
God, and Part of the Divine Image on the 
Soul of Man; and ſhall I ſo oddly make uſe of 
them, that what I could not be brought to cre- 
dit of any one of my Neighbours, it were ſo 
uncouth, abſurd, and prepoſterous, I freely ad- 
mit and contend for when aſcrib'd to my Crea- 
tor? The Mind of Man, if it have leave to re- 
fle& freely, can no more acquieſce in any Scheme 
of the Works of God, where nothing of Fore- 
caſt, Order, Decorum, and Wiſdom is conſpicu- 
ous ; Where every Period appears puzzling, im- 
methodical , diſproportionate , and ill-diſpos'd, 
(and ſuch is that of the vulgar Idea of the Mo- 
ſaick Creation, as will be prov'd preſently) than 
it can believe Contradictions ; or that God is an 
Ry wiſe and perfect Being indeed, bur yet 
at the ſame time acting what, in the common 
Senſe of Mankind, argues the greateft Folly and 
Imperfection; which entirely and with plenary 
Satisfaction to do, is certainly impoſſible. There 
is ſomewhat in the Human Soul that has too 
quick a Senſe of the Decency and Fitneſsof things, 
and withal too deep a Veneration for the adora- 
ble Majeſty of God, to be eaſy under, though it 
may be overborn with ſuch Notions. It cannot be 
willing to believe that of it Wiſe and Glorious 


Creator , which for another to believe of it 
E ſelf 
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ſelf would be eſteem'd as an high Indignity. 
"Tis true, there is ſo great a Difference be- 
tween the Compaſs of the Divine, and the 
Straitneſs of Human Knowledge ; between the 
State of Creatures and of the Creator, Bleſſed 
for evermore ; there may be ſuch an Incapaci- 
ty in us to reach, or unfathomable , yet wiſe 
Reaſons for God to hide ſome things from us ; 
not to inſiſt on the Divine Prerogative, which 
frees him from the Obligation of giving an Acc ; 
count of every thing to any of thoſe Beings he 
has made; that we ought to be very wary of ar- 
guing from Man to God, without due Allowance 
for theſe Conſiderations ; and conſequently, migh- 
ty cautious of affirming or denying whatever is 
aſcrib'd to him from ſuch a Compariſon. In par- 
ticular, where-ever a clear Revelation interpoſes, 
we are bound to quit our fallible Reaſonin 
and fully to acquieſce in ſuch a Deciſion : It be- 
ing impoſſible for Cd to Lye, but by no means 
ſo, that we may be miſtaken. 
But then this neceſſary Prudence and Warineſs 
is chiefly, if not only, concern'd in ſublime and 
myſterious Points ; concerning the incomprehen- 
ſible Nature, or unſearchable Providences of 
God ;. which Doctrines are ſometimes ſo much 
above the preſent Scene of Things; ſo remote 
from the Notions and Affairs of this World; relate 
to and depend upon ſuch other Syſtems of Beings 
or Circumſtances of the Inviſible World ; that we 
ought not raſhly to paſs our Judgment on them; 
but wait till our Souls become ſo improv'd, and 
our Underſtandings. ſo enlightened in a future 
State; till our Means of Information, and Oppor- 
tunities of looking through the whole Chain and 
Syſtem, be ſo many more than now they are, that 
we may juſtly be ſuppos d more competent Rude 
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and equal Arbitrators, than at preſent the Imper- 


fection of our Condition will permit us in Rea- 


ſon to pretend to. | 

But this being again precaution'd, to prevent 
any Miſconſtruction or Abule of this Reaſoning, 
I cannot but ſay, that ſince *twill be hard to 
prove the Caſe before us to be of fo exalted a Na- 
ture as to tranſcend our Faculties ; and perhips 
{till harder to prove the Plainneſs of the Revela- 


tion on the Side of the common Expoſit ion, T am 
fully perſuaded, that while the Perfections of God 


are, as to our Aﬀent, deduc'd from their Effects, 
they may in good Meaſure, within certain Bounds, 
as was before diſcours'd, be judg'd of by what is 
obſervable among Men. And as whatſoeyer is 
worthy, good, and valuable among our ſelves, is 
rightly own'd as an Efflux and Gift of God; ſo 
whatſoever is prepoſterous, abſurd, or diſorderlx, 
whatſoever is unworthy , baſe, or deſpicable in 
human Affairs, cannot without great Indignity 
be believed of him ; and where we have no other 


Ways of determining, ſuch Reaſonings ought 


to be perſuaſive and decretory. = 
Now therefore, all this being ſaid by Way of 
Introduction to this, and fome following Argu- 


ments, let us apply it to the Caſe before us; and 


ſuppoſing, (which yet I need not allow) that the 


Matter were indifferent on all other Conſiderati- 


ons, let us ſpeak freely whether ſuch a Method, 
ſuch Time, and ſuch Proportion of the ſeveral 


Parts as the ordinary Scheme of the Creation ſets 


before us, be in any Degree ſo well contriv'd, 
and ſuitably diſpos'd, as I ſay not a Divine, but 


a mere Human Architect may be ſuppos'd the 


Author of. I need not here give a particular Ac- 
count of the vulgar Expoſition of the firſt Chap- 


rer of Geneſis: *Tis ſufficiently known as to the 


E 2 main 
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main Parts of it. But the Diſproportions I would 
take notice of in it under this Head are theſe 
Three: | | 

(I.) The Length of the Day uſually aſſign'd, is 
wholly diſproportionate to the Buſineſs done upon it. 

423 While the Works of each of the other 
Days are ſingle, diſtinct, and of a Sort, the Third 
Day has two quite different, nay, almoſt incom- 
patible Works aſſigned to it. . 

(3.) And principally, The Earth with its Fur- 
niture, how inconſiderable a Body ſoever it be, 
takes up four entire Days, at leaſt , of thoſe ſix 
which were allotted to the whole Creation ; 
whilſt the Sun, Moon and Stars, thoſe vaſtly 
greater and more conſiderable Bodies, are crowd- 
ed into one ſingle Day together. 

(1.) The Length of the Day uſually affign'd of 
Twenty four Hours is wholly diſproportionate 


to the Buſineſs done upon it. 'This plainly ap- 


pears by the Hiſtory it ſelf; where, ro omit 
other Inſtances, the whole 'Train in the Genera- 
tion or firſt Production of Animals, has no longer 
a Space afforded to it ; when yet all Experience 
ſhews, that a much longer is neceſſarily requir'd, 
and has obtain'd in all the ſubſequent Ages. 
Now I do not queſtion but it will be confeſs'd 
by all, that according to the conſtant Proceſs of 


Nature, this Time is utterly inſufficient for this 


Purpoſe : But what will be ſaid is, that a Divine 
Power immediately interpos'd, and either form'd 


every Thing in its grown and mature State; or 


at leaſt accelerated and haſten'd the Courſe of 
Nature, ſo as to enable her to perfect each Crea- 
ture in ſo ſhort a Space; and that conſequently, 
no Straitneſs of Time ought to be alleg'd on this 
Account. In anſwer whereto I freely grant, 


that God can produce all Things in their moſt 
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perfect State, in a Moment; and if that could be 
prov'd to have been the Method here, this Ex- 
eeption were of no Validity. Bur as on ſuch a 
Suppoſition tis ſtrange that ſiz entire and ſucceſ- 
ſve Days ſhould be requilite to, or pitch'd upon 


by an infinite and unlimited Agent , when 


the inſtantaneous Creation of the whole appears 
in this Caſe more agreeable to the Dignity and 
Power of the Creator; ſo I am pretty ſecure that 
this Hypotheſis, how common ſoever, is repug- 
nant to the Moſaick-Hiſtory. The Sacred Pen- 
man does there aſcribe indeed the Origin of eve 

Thing to the Divine Power; yet no e 
than the like would be, and is done by the Holy 
Writers afterwards, nay, by every body at this 
Day; when yet the conſtant Method of Genera- 


tion is exactly obſerv'd. If any of us were ask*d, 


Who made us? We ſhould foon anſwer, God; 


without the leaſt Imagination thar we were excu- 


Jed from that nine Month's Abode, and gradual 
Growth in our Mother's Womb; which every one 
by the general Rule and Method of Nature is ob- 
lig'd to undergo. Which appears in the preſent 


| Caſe to be the Intention of the Holy Writer, be- 


cauſe he makes theſe very Animals ProduCtions of 
the Water and Earth,as well as the proper Effects 
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of the Divine Power; as hath been obſerv'd al- Gen. i. 20, 
ready on another Occaſion. And thoſe who deny 21, 24: 


this gradual Generation according to the Courſe 


of Nature, muſt, without Reaſon, recede from the 


Letter of Mes, and all the old Traditions of the 


Heathen Philoſophers, and that when by fo do- 
ing they render this Sacred Hiſtory more difficult 
and unintelligible than it really is. 

But if inſtead of Immediate Creation, it be ſaid 
that *twas only a ſupernatural Acceleration of na- 
tural Cauſes, without any other Alteration of the 
| E 3 pro- 
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Proceſs; which is I think the only probable Eva- 
ſion, and the faireſt Suppoſition of all other.; I 
reply, That this is gratis dictum, without any 


Foundation in the Scripture, and fo as eaſily de- 


nied as aſſerted ; it is introduc'd only to ſalve 
the Shortneſs of Time mention'd in the Hiſtory, 


which, will be prov'd hereafter to ſtand in no 


Need of it ; and it overthrows all Attempts of 
accounting tor this ſix Days Creation in a rational 
and natural Way; for if a miraculous Power be 
allpw'd in a needleſs Caſe, we ſhall be ever at a loſs 
how far to extend it, and where mechanical Cauſes 
ought to take place. On which Conſiderations 1 
take this extraordinary Acceleration of natural 
Cauſes to be, tho not impoſſible, nor (were there 


any Intimation or Neceſſity, of its Interpoſition 


from. the Sacred Hiſtory ) very improbable nei- 


ther, yet in the preſent Caſe, groundleſs, unne- 


ceſſary, perplexing of the Caule, and by no means 


a ſafficient Solution in the preſent Affair. Which 


being therefore thus anſwer'd, the Argument re- 
mains in full Force, and the Length of the Days 
affign'd by the vulgar Hypotheſis appears wholly 
diſproportionate to the Works done therein ; of 
which farther Notice will be taken hereafter. - 

(a.) When the Works of each of the other 
Days are ſingle, diſtinot, and of a Sort, the third 
Day has two quite different, nay, incompatible ones 
aſſigned to it. This is plain from the Hiſtory, 
where the Diviſion of the Waters from the Earth, 
or the Diſtinction of the Terraqueous Globe into 
Seas and dry Land, the firſt Work on this Day, 
is ſucceeded by that of the Production of the en- 
tire vegetable Kingdom; contrary to the per- 
petual Tenor of the other Periods of the Crea- 
tion. How this comes about, or is accountable 
n the vulgar Scheme, I Ho not; and I believe 
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| the Reaſon thereof is very little enquir'd into, 
and leſs underſtood. But becauſe this whole 
Difficulty will be urg'd againſt the Shortneſs of 
/ © Days in the vulgar Hypotheſis, and clear'd in ours, 
at their proper Places hereafter, I ſhall wave the 
farther inſiſting on it here, and proceed. - 
(3-) But principally, The Earth with its Furni- 
ture, how inconſiderable a Body ſoever it is, takes 
up four entire days, at leaſt, of thoſe ſix which 
were allotted to the whole Creation ; while the 
Sun, Moon and Stars, thoſe vaſtly greater and 
more conſiderable Bodies, are crowded into one 
ſingle day together. Now in order to our paſſing 
a rational Judgment in this Matter, I ſhall take } 
leave to repreſent to the Reader's View a ſhort 
Compariſon or Parallel between the Earth on one 
Side; and the reſt of the World on the other ; and 
ſee what Reſemblance, Correſpondence and Pro- 
portion there is between the former and the latter, 
either in its ſeveral Parts, or the whole taken to- 
gether; and this ſhall be done on ſuch certain 
and undoubted Grounds and Principles as the late 
vaſt Advancement of natural Knowledge has at- 
forded us; and will be more at large explain'd 
in the following Pages. EY 
This Earth then, on which we live, though it 
be in Diameter not much leſs than 8000 Miles, 
and ſo a vaſt Globe, if compar'd with thoſe Bo- 
dies we daily ſee, imagine, and converſe withal ; 
is yet one of the lefler of the primary Planets, and 
with Jupiter, Mars, and the other her Fellows, 
revolves rodnd the great Center of our Syſtem the 
Sun, in a Year's time. Tis an opake and dark 
Body, as they all are; and in common with 
(| them borrows all its Light and Heat from that glo- 
rious Body which we juſt now obſery'd to obtain 
the Center of their Orbits; without which it, as 
| E 4 well 
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ſervable, that the laſt, tho? much leſs in Bigneſs, has 
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well as the entire Chorus of the other Planets, 
muſt be ſoon reduc'd all to one dark Heap of 
Matter, far beyond the Deſcription of the old ca- 
liginous and unprofitable Chaos, and in no Capaei- 
ty of ever emerging out of that horrid and fright- 
ful State. In Dignity, if our Earth expect nor 


to come the laſt, yet is ſhe ſo exceeded, in all 


things that might ſeem Characters thereof, by 
ſeveral of the reſt, that there can be no manner 
of Claim to the fr place. If ſhe have a ſecondary 
Planet, the Moon, tor her Attendant ; ( tho! in 
truth ſhe is at leaſt as ſerviceable to that Planet; 
as that Planet is to her;) Jupiter has certainly 
four; and our beſt Glaſſes. have diſcoverd five 
about Saturn. The Denſity and Place of the 
Earth is pretty near the Middle of the Planets ; 
and 2s ſhe exceeds, and is higher than ſome, ſo is 
ſhe exceeded by, and lower than others in thoſe 
reſpects. Her own ſecondary Planet, the Moon, 
has an Air. much more 3 pure, and 
tranſparent, than ſhe at preſent enjoys; and in 

all probability free from Winds, Clouds, Storms, 
Tempeſts, Thunder, Lightning, and ſuch other 
irregular and pernicious Effects, which frequently 
render our Atmoſphere ſo contagious and peſtilent 
to the Inhabitants of the Earth. In which Cir- 
cumſtances the Generality of the other Planets 
imitate the Moon, and render our miſerable Con- 


dition the more remarkable and ſenſible, as a 


pearing thereby almoſt ſingular. Our Days and 

Nights are longer than thoſe of ſome, and ſhorter 
than thoſe of others of the Planets. The Figure of 
the Earth is nearly ſpherical, as is that alſo of the 
other Heavenly Bodies; its Surface unequal, with 
Mountains and Valleys, as well as that of the reſt, 
eſpecially the Moon's, appears to be. Only *tis ob- 


art her 


1 
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her Mountains higher than thoſe on the Earth. 
The Sea and Land, Mountains and Valleys, and 
other ſuch correſponding Phenomena of the Moon, 
ſnew, that that ſmall Planet is not nearer our Earth 
in Place, than in Quality and Diſpoſition alſo. If 
we compute the trueMagnitudeorQuantityof Mat- 
ter in the Earth, it will appear upon a moderate E- 
ſtimate, that ſhe is not the 2ooth Part ſo big as Ju- 
piter, nor the goth ſo big as Saturn, northezzo, oooth 
ſo big as the Sun. So that ſhe is very inconſide- 
Table, if compar'd with the reſt of Solar Syſtem on- 
iy ; but if with the entire Univerſe, or Syſtems 
of the fix'd Stars, in the Elegancy of the Pro- 
phetick Expreſſions, as a drop of a Bucket, as the Ifa.xl. 13. 
ſmall duft of the Balance, yea leſs than nothing, and "1: 
vanity. Inſomuch, that to all thoſe remote Syſtems 
of the Heavenly Bodies, this Earth, with all Its 
Fellow-Planets, are no more viſible than thoſe 
which, *tis probable, revolve about any of them, 
are to us in theſe our Planetary Regions. And as 
ue uſually little think of thoſe inviſible Globes, 
ſo any of their Inhabitants, if ſuch there be, never 
perhaps once imagine that there is ſuch a Planet as | 
ours, (about which we make fuch a mighty ſtir) 
in the World. As to the main Uſe of this Earth, 
*tis to afford Habitation to a finful and lapſed 
Race of Creatures, of ſmall Abilities or Capa- 
cities at preſent; but of great Vices and Wicked- 
_ neſs; and is eſteemed, as far as appears, in its pre- 
ſent Conſtitution fo peculiarly and ſolely fit for 
them, that when they are gone, or their Diſpo- 
fitions and Faculties reform'd and improv'd, a bet- 
ter Scene of Nature, (a new Heaven, and a new 
Earth) is to be introduc'd, for ſuch better and 
more noble Creatures. The old one, which now 
i obtains, ny in irs preſent State, it ſeems, only 
. v Sort of Priſon or Confinement, which is to be 
. 8 5 8 Our 
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our Lot whilſt we are ſinful and miſerable, but 
no longer . 25 | 
. And is this the only Darling of Nature, the 


prime Object of the Creation and Providence of 


God? Can ſuch a Globe's Original, nay, of the ex- 
ternal and viſible Parts of it only, claim four Parts of 
ſix of that entire Space, which the Wiſdom of God 
allotted for the Formation of all things in the whole 
World? while the Origin of the Sun, Moon, and 
numberlets Syſtems of Stars has only a poor ſingle 
Part allotted toit ? Mult the expanding the Air be- 
tween the Earth and theClouds,be thought to equal 
the Diſpoſal of all thoſe Celeſtial Bodies into their 


; ſeveral Regions? and the producing a few Fiſh and 
_ Fowl be a weightier Concern, and require more 


time than the replenifhing all the other habitable 
Worlds with Beings ſuitable to their feveral Con- 
ſtitutions? Will a wife Builder beſtow twice as 
much time in decking and adorning one By-cloſet 
of inferior Uſe, and that only to ſome of the mean- 


eſt Servants too; as of the Royal Palace, with all 


Its ſtately Rooms and Apartments, intended for the 


King himſelf, and his Courtiers ? Should we hear 
- of fach ſtrange Actions, and diſpr 


oportionate Pro- 
cedure among Men, we ſhould not be able to in- 


| duce ourſelves to give credit thereto. But it ſeems 
Suppoſit ions ten thoufand times more diſproportio- 


nate and unaccountable, when aſcrib'd to God Al- 
mighty, are eaſily beliey'd. So far can Ignorance, 
Prejudice, and a Miſunderſtanding of the Sacred 
Volumes carry the Faith, nay, the Zeal of Men! 
and to ſuch a mean Opinion of the moſt glorious 
and perfect of Beings are we thereby reduc'd, that, 
as if we were not content to think him ſuch a one 
as Our ſelves, but intended to depreſs him below the 
very meaneſt of us, we venture with Confidenee 


and Eagernefs to aſcribe to him that difproportio 


nate, | 
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nate, -unequal, and unaccountable Diſpoſal of the 
Works of Creation, which the frupleſt Artificer 
could not bear the Imputation of! | 

It may here 1 be alleg'd, that the Barth 
muſt be of all the reſt the moſt confiderable, be- 
cauſe, to its Inhabitants. aloue belong d that ſtupen- 
dous and unparallel' d Method of Divine  Provi- 
dence, I mean the Incarnation of the Only-be- 
gotten Son of God. Now in Anſwer to this, I ſay, 
(.) "Tis not ſo certain that the Son of God was 4= 
lone concern'd with the Inhabitants of this Earth in 
the mighty deſign of his Incarnation and Mediation. 
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St. Paul ſays, That in the diſpenſation of the fulneſs Eph.i. 10. 


of times, be might gather together in one all things 
in Chriſi, both which-are in Heaven, and which are 
on Earth, even in him. And again, It pleaſed the 
Father, that in him ſbould-all- fulueſs dwell : And (ba- 
wing mage peace thro'the blood of his croſs) by him to 
reconctfe all things unto himſelf; by him, Ia 
whether they be things on Barth or things in He. 

Iſayz(2.)Thattho' the Advantages of our Saviour's 
. Incarnation and Mediation, ſnould be wholly con- 
fin q t /the Inhabitants of this Earth, that does 
not ſhew that the other Parts of God's: Creation are 


not equally regarded by him: but önly that the 
peculiar 9 — of that fallen Race of Crea- 


tures which belong d to this Earth, land of tllat a. 
lone: did require n d of Recdoe 
ry as — the Only · begotten San God iimoti 
Fleſh. If a King Would his Eldeſt Son into a 
particular Province to quiet 2 Nebellion, and uſe 

peculiar Means to reduce that ä — to its an- 
cient Qbedience, and into no other Part of his 
Kingdom; this would only prove that the Circuni- 
ſtances of that Province, and of that only, requir'd 
ſo extraordinary a Treatment; and not that the 


Eins had a leſs Care and Concern or thoſe other 


Prov! in- 


Coloſ. i. 
19, 20. 
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Provinces which were all along obedient to him; 


_ 'Tho' the Prodigal Son had an extraordinary and 


peculiar Reception and Entertainment, yet ſure 
the ever Dutiful Son had not the ſmaller Inte- 
reſt in his Father's conſtant Approbation and 
Love. The Application of both the Parallels is 
too eaſy to be more largely inſiſted on. 

It muſt here be confeſs d, That ſuch Notions of 
the Moſaick Creation, as I now oppoſe, having be- 
gun, or at leaſt been chigfly eſtabliſhed and pro- 
pagated when the Ariſtotelean Philoſophy, and Pro- 
lemaick Aſtronomy were believ'd; thoſe who 
have embrac'd them till this Age were leſs abſurd, 


andnearer to ſome tolerable degree of probability. 


For ſo long as the Earth, with its adjoining Ele- 
ments, was ſuppos'd the Center and Baſis of all the 


World; while the Diſtance of the Heavenly Bodies 


was believ'd to be, comparatively to what we now 
find, very {mall and inconſiderable; and all their 
Motions perform'd about us their proper and immo- 
yable Center; while the whole Series of Spheres 


above (tho' the ſeveral diſtin& ones mov'd the con- 


trary way by their own peculiar Motions) was ſup- 
pos d in twenty four hours to be conſtantly hurry'd 
from Eaſt to m__ thePrimum Mobile, on purpoſe 
to cauſe Day and Night to us below ; while Comets 
wereeſteem'dExhalations from the Stars or our At- 
moſphere, and ſent only at certainSeaſons to affright 
Mankind with their fiery Tails, and then to be diſſi- 
pated and vaniſn into Vapours again; while the Sun 
and Stars, in the Opinion ofthe Philoſophers them- 
ſelves, were nouriſh'd by Steams from our Earth ; 
and while the laſt nam'd were either ſuppos'd to be 
ſtuck in one Spherical Superficies as the fix'd Stars, 
or faſten'd in their ſolid Orbs, like a Nail in a Cart- 
wheel, as the Planets, and no other Uſe imagin'd 
but to twinkle to us in Winter Evenings, m— by 

| their 


— — ou 


| 
| 


Animals once conjectur'd at, beſides thoſe on 
the Face thereof; while Mankind was look'd on 
as the fole Lord of the Creation, and Him for 
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their Aſpects to forebode what little Changes of 
Weather, or other Accidents were to be ex 


below ; while no other habitable World was 
dream'd of than this Globe of Earth ; no other 


whoſe Sake all other Creatures in the World 
were made; and while 'twas commonly granted 
that, As all Things, the viſible Heavens and Earth, 
with their entire Furniture began with him ; So 
at the Coneluſion of his Succeſſion, or the period 
of Human Generations here, muſt they for ever 
ceaſe and be annihilated ; While all this, I ſay, 
was the current Philoſophy, *tis not very ſur- 


prizing that the Moſaick Hiſtory we are now 


upon was underſtood in the Vulgar Senſe, and 
ſeem'd not wholly diſagreeable to the preſumed 
Frame of Nature ; and *twas not hard to believe, 
that this Earth and its Inhabitants, in the gene- 
ral Opinion, the main and principal Concern of 
all, and that to whoſe Uſes every Thing elſe en- 
tirely ſerv d, had the principal Care beſtow'd up- 
on it, both in its original Creation, and its ſub- 
ſequent Changes and Revolutions. 

But tho' ſuch a Scheme, and ſuch an Appre- 
henſion were paſſable enough in the Days of our 
Forefathers, *tis by no means ſo now. Thoſe 
greater degrees of Knowledge which the Provi- 
dence of God has in this Age afforded us, make 
ſuch Opinions intolerable in the preſent, which 


were not ſo in the paſt Centuries. Tis now evi- 
dent, That every one of the Planets, as well as 


that on which we live, muſt have a Right in its 
Proportion to ſhare in the Care of Heaven, and 
had therefore in all Probability a ſuitable Space 


or Number of Days allow'd to its proper Forma- 


tion ; 
< 
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tion; much what the ſame Separations of Parts, 
Digeſtions, and Collections, being no doubt to 
be ſuppos'd in the original Formation of any 


other, as in that particular Planet, with which 


Moſes was concern'd. And if one or two on ac- 
count of their Smallneſs, might be finiſh'd. in leſs ; 
the reſt on account of their Bigneſs, from a Pa- 
rity of Reaſon, would take up much more than 


that ſix Days Time which was ſpent in our Earth's 


Formation. 

And let the Reader judge, if it be ſo impoſſi- 
ble to reduce the Planets alone within the fourth 
Day's Work, how much more ſo will it be (in 
caſe we allow Degrees of Impoſſibilities) to re- 
duce thither that vaſt, noble, and uſeful Body, 
the Fountain of our Light and Heat, the Sun; 


and ſtill in a prodigious degree more ſo, to in- 
' clude the immenſe and numberleſs Syſtems of the 


fix d Stars; among whom when the Sun is but one, 
and perhaps no bigger than the reſt; (and con- 
ſequently to have in Reaſon but an equal Portion 
of Time with them allotted for its Origination;) 
It muſt, tho” probably above 220,000 times as 
big as the Earth, while the Earth takes up four 
entire ones, be thruſt into the Corner of a ſingle 
Day; Corner, did I ſay? rather Minute, nay, 
Moment of a Day; and 'tis uncertain whether even 
that Pittance of Time can fairly and ſeparately 
be allow'd to it. So that one need not fear to 
aſſert, That he who ſhould affirm the Divine Power 


to have ſpent four entire Days in the Formation 


of a Fly or Worm, nay, of a ſingle Plant or Herb; 
and but one in the Formation of the Terraqueous 
Globe with all its Parts, Regions, and Furniture, 


would be leſs unreaſonable than ſome Expoſitors 


now are, and more obſerve Decorum, Fitneſs, 
Agreement and Proportion, than they do in the 
„ Vuls 
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Vulgar Interpretations of the Moſazck Creation. 
And I need not be afraid to call all that Aſtrono- 
my and Philoſophy are Maſters of, to atteſt the 
Fairneſs of ſuch a Compariſon. And can any one 
who is ſenſible of this, and entertains no other than 
great and worthy Thoughts of his All-wiſe Creator, 
embrace ſo fond and ſo ſtrange an Opinion? 
And if the Reader will pardon a ſhort Digreſ- 
ſion, and give me leave to ſpeak a great Truth on 
this Occaſion, I cannot but obſerve, That *tis not 
the genuine Contents of the Holy Books them- 
ſelves, but ſuch unwary Interpretations of them 
as theſe, which have mainly contributed to their 
Contempt, and been but too inſtrumental to make 
*em appear Abſurd and Irrational to the Free 
Reaſon of Mankind. For when Men found that 
the Scriptures, according to the Univerſal Senſe 
of Expoſitors, aſcribed ſuch Things to God, as 
their plaineſt Reaſon could not think compatible 
to a wiſe Man, much leſs to the All-wiſe God; 
they were under a ſhrewd Temptation of thinking 
very meanly of the Bible it ſelf, and by degrees 
of rejecting it, and therewith all Divine Reve- 
lation to the Sons of Men. How fatally this Ma- 
lady bath ſpread, of late eſpecially, I need not 
ſay; and tho? I fully believe the main Stroke or 
Step, as to the Generality, be Vicious Diſpoſiti- 
ons, and a Debauched Temper ; yet how far ſuch 
IIl-contriv'd, Unskilful, Unphiloſophical Inter- 


pretations, or rather Miſrepreſentations of Scri- 
pture, particularly thoſe relating to the Material 


World of which we are now ſpeaking, may have 
contributed to fo fatal and pernicious an Effect, 
deſerves the moſt ſerious and ſober Confideration. 


This Miſchief is not to be remedied, nor the 


Veneration due to the Sacred Volumes retriev'd 
by an obſtinate Maintaining ſuch ſtrange Opini- 


Ons 
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ons as thoſe here referr d to, by patronizing the 
ſame with Divine Authority, and then making 
vehement Invectives againſt ſuch (as many un- 


skilful, yet good Men are ready to do,) whole on- 
1y Fault is this, that they can no more be induc'd to 


believe what is plainly unworthy of, and unſuit- 
able to the Divine Perfections, than what is 
evidently contradictory to Divine Revelation. 
Wiſe Men would rather fer themſelves carefully 
to compare Nature with Scripture, and make a 
free Enquiry into the certain Phænomena of the 
one, and the genuine Senſe of the other; which 
if Expoſitors would do, *twere not hard to de- 
monſtrate in ſeveral ſuch Caſes, that the latter is 
ſo far from oppoſing the Truths deducible from the 
former, or the common Notions of Mankind, that 
tis in the greateſt Harmony therewith ; and in 
thoſe Caſes (where the Thing mention'd is within 
the Sphere of Human Knowledge) no leſs account- 
able to the Reaſon, than enforc'd on the Belief of 
Mankind. And I perſuade my ſelf, if there were 
a careful Collection made of the ancient Knots 
and Difficulties in the ſeveral Parts of the Bible, 
with relation to ſuch Points as we are upon, or 
any others of a different Nature ; and how v 
many of them, as Preludes and Pledges of the reſt, 
are now entirely clear'd, or might eaſily be ſo ; it 
would more contribute to the Recovery of the 


ancient Honour, and due Eſteem of the Sacred 
| Scriptures, than all the moſt zealous and general 


Harangues from ſome popular Topicks, either for 
them, or againſt their Contemners, the looſe 
Deiſts and pretended Socinians of this Age. For 
my own Part, I cannot but profeſs, that tho? I be 
very nice and tender in the Reaſonableneſs of my 
Faith, and deſirous to admit nothing but what 
agrees to the Divine Attributes, the common No- 

tions 
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tions of our Souls, and the Phænomena of Nature; 
yet upon an impartial Enquiry into ſome of the 
moſt perplexing Difheulties occurring there, I 
have obtain'd ſo great a Meaſure of Satisfaction 
about them, that my Scruples now ceaſe, and I 
cannot doubt either of the Truth or Divine Au- 
thority of the Seriptures. I do not mean, that all 
the Difficulties are in particular vaniſh'd and per- 
fectly clear'd to me; that is what is ſcarce to be 
hoped for in this World: But I have ſo frequent- 


ly met with fewer Difficulties in the Conſidera- 


tion of the Books themſelves, than in the com- 
mon, Interpretations, and thoſe very Comments 
which ought to aſſoil em; and in ſo many, and 
thoſe moſt remarkable Points of all, have tner 
with ſuch clear and plenary, tho' unexpected Sa- 
tisfaCtion, that I have great Reaſon to believe the 
reſt equally capable of the ſame ; and to remain 
conſtant in this Aſſurance, that *tis the ignorant 
or fooliſh Expoſitions of Men, not ts Qrcural and 
genuine Senſe of the Words themſelvè, that makes 
us imagine, Seripture, Reaſon, and the Nature of 
Things itreconcileable or contradictory to one 


another. And I hope the Inſtances he will meet 


with in the following 'Theory, will go a great way 
to perſuade the unbials'd Reader of the ſame Truth; 
and to convince him, that greater Satisfaction is to 
be look'd for from the View of God's own Books 
of Nature and Scripture, than thoſe of any Men 
whatſoever. Whatever incompetent ſudges may 
ſay, nothing will ſo much tend to the Vindication 
and Honour of reveal'd Religion, as free Enquiries 
into, and a ſolid Acquaintance with, (not inge- 
nious and precatious Hypotheſes, but) true and 
demonſtrable Principles of Philoſophy, with the 


Hiſtory of Nature, and with ſuch ancient Tra- 


ditions as in all Probability were deriv'd from 
F Noab, 
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Noah, and by him from the more ancient Fa- 
thers of the World. From which Mediums what 
ſurprizing and unhop'd for Light may be given 
to ſome famous Portions of the Holy Scriptures, 
the following Pages will, *tis hoped, afford ſome 
convincing Inſtances , and prove ſufficient to 
take away Men's ungrounded Fears and Apprehen- 
ſions in ſuch Matters; and, by the Divine Bleſ- 
ſing, appear a ſeaſonable Atteſtation to the Cer- 
tainty and Authority of thoſe /ively Oracles on 
which our Happineſs in this and the next World 


does 1o vaſtly depend. But I muſt leave this 
Digreſſion, and proceed, | 


VI. The vulgar Scheme of the Moſaick Crea- 
tion, beſides the Diſproportion as to Time, re- 
preſents all Things from firſt to laſt ſo diſorderly, 
confuſedly, and unphiloſophically , that *tis en- 


tirely diſagreeable to the Wiſdom and Perfecti- 
ons of P's 


And he I might juſtly appeal to the Con- 
ſcience of every careful Reader, even though his 
Knowledge of the true Syſtem of the World 


were not great, whether the vulgar Account has 


not ever ſeem'd ſtrange and ſurprizing to him? 
But if he were once philoſophically diſpos'd, and 


allow'd himfelt a free Conſideration of it; whe- 
ther it has not ever been the moſt perplexing 


Thing to his Thoughts that could be imagin'd ? 
*Tis well known how far this Matter has been 
carried by wiſe and good Men; even to the 
taking away the literal, and the reſolving the 
whole into a Popular, Moral, or Parabolick Senſe. 
And under what Notion this Hiſtory on the ſame 
Account has appear'd to others, of no leſs free, 
but leſs religious Diſpoſitions and Thoughts, I 
need not fay : What is indeed Matter of doubt 

and 
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and Perplexity to pious Men, being unqueſtiona- 
bly to the Looſe and Profane, the Subject of 
Mirth and Drollery, and the ſure Encourage- 
ment to Atheiſm and Impiety. But I ſhall not 
content my ſelf with this general Reflection; but 
inſtead of proſecuting fuch a Diſcourſe any far- 
ther, ſhall aſſign ſuch particular Inſtances of the 
irregular and unbecoming Procedure in the vul- 

gar Scheme of the Creation, as ſeem plainly diſ- 
agreeable to the Divine Wiſdom, and unſuitable 
to the Nature of Things. | 


(1.) Bodies alike in Nature have here an un- 


like Original. 
(2.) Bodies unlike in Nature have a like Ori- 

inal. . 
K (3.) Bodies moſt conſiderable in themſelves, 
have the moſt inconſiderable Accounts given of 

them. 
(4. No Bodies but the Earth have either Time 
for, or Particulars of, the Formation of the ſeve- 
ral Parts aſhgn'd. 5 

(5. The Light appears before its Cauſe and 
Fountain the Sun was made. 

(6.) The Excavation of the Channel of the 
Ocean, and the Elevation of the Mountains is 
unnatural and indecent. Of each of which I ſhall 
{ay but a word or two, and then as briefly argue 
from them. 


(I.) Bodies alike in Nature, have an unlike 
Original. Our Earth is one of the Planets, and 
in all Reaſon belonging to their Formation ; yet 
is ſhe the Subject of the Second, Third, Fifth, 
and Sixth Days Works, while the reſt are inclu- 
ded in the Fourth Day. | | 
__ (2.) Bodies unlike in Nature have a like 
Original, 'The Sun, a glorious Body of Light, 

„ $-- with 
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with his Fellows the fix'd Stars, are join'd in the 


fourth Day with the Opake and dark Globes the 
Planets. 


(3.) Bodies moſt conſiderable in themſelves, 


have the moſt inconſiderable Accounts given of 


them. This is very obvious in that mighty ado 
about our poor Earth, while the vaſtly greater 


and nobler Bodies of the Sun and Stars are ſcarce 


taken any notice of. And how diſproportionate 
ſuch a Procedure is, the Compariſon already 
made of the Earth on one Side, with the reſt of 


the World on the other, does more than ſuffici- 
ently demonſtrate. 


(40 No Bodies but the Earth have either 


Time for, or Particulars of, the Formation of the 
ſeveral Parts afhign'd. For when four Days are 
wholly taken up with the Particulars relating to 
our Earth; the Diviſion of its Aerial from its 
Earthly Waters; the diſtinguiſhing the latter 
from the dry Land, and draining em into the 
Channels of the Seas; the Growth of Plants ; 
Generation of Fiſh, Fowl, and Terreſtrial Ani- 
mals; and at laſt the Creation of Man, with ſe- 
veral Circumſtances relating to him, and the other 
Creatures ; not a Syllable as to the Particulars of 
the reſt of the World. Light is only command- 
ed to ſhine on the Firſt Day ; and the Heavenly 


Bodies made on the Fourth, and there's all, as 


to themſelves, which occurs here. 

(J.) The Light appears before the Creation of 
the Sun, from whence it is deriv'd ; that being 
the Work of the Firſt, this. of the Fourth Day. 
Which how philoſophical and accountable *tis, 
let the Reader judge. | 


(6.) The Evacuation of the Channel of the 


Ocean, and the Elevation of the Mountains, is 
Unnatural and indecent. For when the Earth 


2 was 


„ 
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was at firſt even, and cover'd with Waters, Ex- 
poſitors imagine, that God, as it were, digg'd a 
vaſt Channel for the Ocean, and heav'd away 
the Earth, and plac'd it on all Parts of the Globe, 
to make the Mountains. Which how indecent 
it is, I had rather leave to the Judgment of the 
Reader, than to ſtand here to exaggerate ; eſpe- 
cially where the naked Repreſentation of the 
Thing it ſelf is a ſufficient expoſing thereof to 
free Thinkers. | 
Theſe obvious Remarks on the vulgar Scheme 
of the Moſaick Creation, (to omit the paſſing by 
of the entire inviſible World, whether within or 
without the Surface of the Earth, whether cor- 
poreal or ſpiritual ) are, I think, ſufficient De- 
monſtrations, that *tis a very diſtant one from the 
true Nature of Things; and ſuch as is both un- 
worthy of the Writer and Author of the Sacred 
Hiſtory. Whoever will take the Pains carefully 
to conſider the Syſtem of Nature , and compare 
it with theſe Remarks, and the common Opini- 
on of the proper Creation of all Things in the 
fix Days Work, will not, I believe, be at a loſs 
for Arguments to over-turn the old, and to prove 
that a New Theory is to be enquir'd after, and a 
narrower World to be expected in the Firſt Chap- 
ter of Geneſis, than has generally been. 
But before I conclude this Head, I muſt here 
obſerve, that the Conſideration of theſe Matters 
has had ſo great Influence on our late moſt Ex- 
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cellent Commentator on Cenefzs, that tho* he keep Biſhop 
more ſtrictly to the Letter of Moſes than others, Patrick. 


yet he finds Occaſion and Room for theſe four 
great Conceſſions, no leſs contrary to the vulgar, 
than approaching to the preſent Account of the 
Hiſtory of the Creation. 


(I.) He is willing to allow that Moſes meddies 


F 3 not 
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not with the entire Univerſe, but with the Pla- 
netary Syſtem only. 

(2.) He allows the Creation of the World to 
have been over before the ſix Days Work begins. 

(3.) He grants the ſame ſix Days Work to be 
the regular and orderly Reduction of a confuſed 
Chaos into an habitable World, without any 
ſtrange Miracles in every Part. 5 
(4 He ſuppoſes, that for a conſiderable Time 
before the ſix Days Work began, there were ſuch 
preparatory Agitations, Fermentations , and Se- 
parations or Conjunctions of Parts, as diſpoſed the 
whole to fall into the ſucceeding Method, and 
introduce the fix Days Productions following. 
Which Conceſſions of ſo great a Man and ex- 
cellent a Commentator, as they argue his Senſe of 
the Neceſſity of receding from the vulgar Hypo- 
theſis, fo they, I confeſs, leſſen and diminiſnh the 
Difficulties in this Hiſtory. Leſſen, I ſay, and 
diminiſh ; not take them away. Por beſides the 


Want of any Foundation in Scripture, as far as I 


ſees, for the Diſtinction between the fix d Stars and 
Planets ; the Arguments I have all along urged, 
reach, and dre fram'd with regard to this limited 


Hypotheſis alſo ; and, with thoſe yet to come, 
are, I think, abundantly ſufficient to my purpoſe 


ſti, and will demonſtrate the Unaccountableneſs 
of the Hiſtory of the Creation even on this, tho? 


much more on the common Interpretation. 


VII. The Mofgick Creation does not extend 
beyond this Earth, becauſe the alone final Cauſe 
of all therein contained, is the Advantage of 
Mankind, the Inhabitant thereof. 

Now that the final Cauſe of all the Particulars 
mention'd in the Hiſtory before us, is here 
rightly aſſign'd, is not only viſible in almoſt 

: every 
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every Verſe of it, and in the Places of Scripture 
afterwards referring to the ſame thing; but com- 
monly acknowledg'd, nay, contended for, by 
the Patrons of the vulgar Account; ſo that 1 
ſhall here take it for granted. But then as to 
the Conſequence, that therefore the Creation is 
no farther to be extended, or at leaſt not ſo far 
as here it muſt otherwiſe be, to the Sun and 
Planets ; nay, with the moſt, to the innumerable 
Syſtems of the fix'd Stars; *tis to me ſo natural 
and neceſſary, that methinks 'tis perfectly need- 
leſs to go about the Proof of it. That fo vaſt 
and noble a Syſtem, conſiſting of ſo many, ſo 
remote, ſo different, and ſo glorious Bodies, 
ſhould be made gnly for the Uſe of Man, is fo 
wild a Fancy, that it deſerves any other Treat- 
ment ſooner than a ſerious Confutation; and one 
may better think ſilently with one's ſelf, than 
with due Deference and Decency ſpeak, what na- 
turally ariſes in one's Mind on this Occaſion. _ 
Tf *tis an Inſtance of, or conſiſtent with the 
Divine Wiſdom, to make thouſands of glorious 
Bodies for the ſole Uſe of a few fallen and re- 


bellious Creatures, which were to live for a little 


while upon one of the moſt inconſiderable of 
them! To create an innumerable Multitude of 


Suns and Planets, and place them at prodigious. 


Diſtances from us & from one another(the greateſt 
Part of which were never ſeen till the late Inven- 
tion of the Teleſcope ; and of ſuch as are viſible, 
the Sun excepted, the ſingle Moon, as deſpica- 
ble a Body as it is in compariſon to the moſt 
of the others, is much more beneficial to us. 
than they all put together;) for the mere Con- 
venience of one little Earth! If 'tis wiſe and 
rational to make the Sun more than 220000 
times as big as that Globe it was to ſerve, only 
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that it might be plac'd above 80 Millions of 
Miles off: (for in a nearer Poſition it would 
have ſcorch'd and burnt, inſtead of warm'd and 
invigorated the Earth ) when a ſmall fiery Ball 
plac'd near us would have done as well! To 
make a vaſt Number of Planets, ( every way as 
capable of Creatures of their own ) only far the 
Sake of us on Earth; that we might in the Night- 
time view and calculate their Poſitions and Mo- 
tions! To place five ſecondary Planets about Sa- 
turu, and four about Jupiter, that after for more 


than fix thouſand years no one had dream'd of 


their Exiſtence, a tew Aſtronomers might, with 
their Glaſſes, peep at them, and obſerve their Pe- 
riods! To appoint the Orbit of one of the primary 
Planets (Mercury) ſo near the Sun, that not one 


in a hundred ever gets a diſtin View of him all 


his Life! To move the Comets in Orbits ſo ex- 


_ large and elliptical or oblong, that by 


their Diſtance from the Planetary Regions moſt 
part of each Revolution, they ſhould be fa 


little obſervable, that the World were juſt end- 


ing before they could be known to be other 


than Maſles of Vapours ſoon conjoin'd, and as | 
ſoon diſſipated again, and now not vifible the 


hundredth or perhaps thouſandth Part of their 
Periods! To make all this immenſe Frame of 
the Heavenly Syſtems, ſo Glorious, Auguſt and 
Magnificent, and ſo deſerving of our Con- 
templation ; and yet withal to frame our Eyes 
and Senſations in that manner, as to be unca- 
pable to diſcern or imagine any thing thereof in 
Compariſon! ſo that had not Aſtronomical Ob- 


ſervation reCtify'd our Miſtakes, we muſt have 
thought the whole World not near ſo big as one of 


its leaſt Bodies really is ; and all this without any 
farther Proſpect, or nobler Deſign, than the gs 
3 WT ELIE" i Gee on : | | Uſe 
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Uſe and Advantage of Mankind! If, I ſay, all 
this be the Effect of Ineffable Wiſdom and Contri- 
vance, and worthy to be believed of the All-wiſe 
God; tts ſcarce poſſible to ſuppoſe, in the Mate- 
rial World at leaſt, what will not be equally ſo. 
And ſuch ſtrange and aſtoniſhing Incongruities, 
which among poor Mortals would unqueſtionably 
argue the moſt extravagant degree of Folly; in 


the Deity, Bleſſed for EVErmore, muſt be Argu- 


ments of unbqunded Perfection, and Effluxes of 


Infinite Reaſon, Wiſdom, and Prudence. Cer- 


pany one ought to be very well aſcertain'd of the 
Senſe of Scripture, before from thence one ven- 
ture to aſſert ſuch ureaſonable Opinions. 
| Nay even tho' the Senſe of Scripture ſeem'd 
exceeding favourable to any Scheme of this Na- 
ture, yet in that Caſe, a conſidering Perſon would 
chuſe rather honeſtly to own his Ignorance, and 
confeſs he did not underſtand the Matter, than be 
poſitive in that which is ſo plainly repugnant to 
the Divine Perfections. 

And this (to digreſs a little) is methinks the on- 
ly ſafe and rational Way of Procedure in thoſe Ca- 
ſes, where we cannot reconcile the Divine Attri- 
butes, the Phenomena of the World, or the Reaſon 
of our own Minds, to the Revealed Word of God, 
vi. In the firſt place carefully to conſider theTexts 


concern'd, and whether they are not miſapply'd; 


if on ſuch a Conſideration we cannot find them to 


be ſo, and that, except a forc'd, unnatural and vio- 


lent Senſe be put upon plain Words, the Difficul- 
ties ſtill appear inſuperable; tis then our Duty and 
our Wiſdom to imitate the Fews in that admirable 
and pious Proyerb in theſe Caſes, Cum Elias venerit 


ſolvet Nodos. To fit down and reſt ſatisfied with 


this Expectation, That when the Divine Wiſdom 
Tees it a fit time, all will be affoiFd ; and every * 
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of the Knots of Scripture and of Providence unty- 
ed. To ſtay with Patience for thoſe io: wei, pe- 
culiar Seaſons, which with regard both to the 
Improvement of Knowledge, and unvailing of 
Myſteries, no leſs than the fulfilling Decrees, the 


Father has put in his own power. And as the old 


Tews ſhould in vain have attempted the entire 
underſtanding of their own Ceremonial Law till 
the i , the Coming of Chriſt ; ſo I be- 
lieve we mult not expect the clearing of every 


Text of Scripture, and of every Secret of Pro- 


vidence, till the % xauzzs, the time appointed of 


. the Father. Till then we ought not, where in- 


ſuperable Difficulties occur, by a bold Determi- 


nation to run counter to God, either in his Word, 


whether engraven on our Minds, or written in 


the Bible, or his Works viſible in the World. 
Tis hard to ſay, whether thoſe diſnonour God 
moſt who embrace Doctrines, ſuppos'd deducible 
from Scripture, tho? plainly abſurd and unreaſo- 
nable in themſelves; or thoſe who venture to deny 
or at leaſt wreſt and prevaricate with the obvious 
Meaning of ſuch Texts whence thoſe Doctrines 
us'd to be inferr'd. Both theſe Methods of Pro- 


cedure are bold and dangerous; Effects of our own 
Pride, and too high an Opinion of our proper Ap- 


prehenſions and Abilities; and of ſad Conſequence 


Rom. 111. 
4* : 


to our ſelves, to others, and to Divine Revela- 


tion. There is a third or middle Way, which, tho 
an Inſtance of real Self-denial, we both may and 


ought to take. Let God be true, and every nan a 


liar. Our Underſtandings are finite, our Capa- 
cities ſmall, "our Sphere of Knowledge not great. 


We depend on God Almighty as to what we know, 


as well as what we have, or what we are. *Tis poſ- 
ſible it may not yet be the proper Seaſon for unra- 


velling the Myſtery, and ſo the requiſite Helps not 
rg TSA yet 
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yet afforded: Our own Unskilfulneſs or Prejudi- 
ces; ſome falſe Notions or precarious Hypotheſes 
we have embrac'd ; our miſunderſtanding the Na- 
ture of the Scripture Stile; a Miſtake of a Copy; 
the Ignorance of the various Stages and Periods 
of the World to which the Particulars belong ; 
with many other ſuch Circumſtances, may juſtly 
be ſuppoſed the Occaſions of our Difficulties, 
without calling in queſtion either the Truth of 
our human Faculties, the Attributes of God, the 
Phenomena of Nature, or the genuine Senſe of 
the Holy Scriptures. And truly were I asked in 
ſuch a Caſe, how I could ſatisfy my ſelf, or re- 
ſolve the Point ; I could not more properly an- 


ſwer than by alluding to the Fewi/b Proverb be- 


fore-mention'd ; and alledging that, C Meſſias 
venerit ſolvet Nodum ; till which time I might 
deſire Leave to defer my farther Anſwer. 

And here, fromageneral View of what has been 


{aid on theſe three laſt Arguments, we cannot but 


obſerve into what erroneous Extremes good Men 


have been betray'd, with relation to ſeveral main 


Difficulties occurring in the Sacred Writings : 
While from a profound Reſpect to the revealed 
Word of God, the moſt were willing to lay aſide 
the Uſe of their own Reaſon ; and others trom a 
no leſs Veneration for the Divine Attributes, and 
Regard to thoſe common Notions which God had 
implanted in their Souls, were willing to indulge 
too great a Liberty in the Interpretation of Scri- 
pture. The former, being generally pious and de- 


vout Souls, but little vers'd in Contemplation, or 


the Improvements of natural Knowledge, were 
difpos'd to receive all that a Vulgar and Religious, 
tho leſs Wary and Prudent Expoſition, ſhould re- 
commend to their Aſſent. The latter having ad- 
ded to their Piety and Virtue, a careful Enquiry 
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into Nature, and a freer Exerciſe of their human 
Faculties, and obſerving how heavy Imputations 
ſome common Interpretations laid on the Divine 
Majeſty, how diſagreeable they were to external 


Nature, as well as the Reaſon of Mankind, were 
carried too far on the other hand; and whilſt the 


latter were ſecur' d, were not proportionably ſol- 
licitous about the former: I mean, ſo that nothing 
but what Reaſon, the Attributes of God, and the 
Syſtem of the World allow'd, were admitted, 
theſe did not take a proportionable Care that the 
natural Senſe of Scripturewere equally provided for. 
What I would here farther obſerve, is, the 
equal Condition and Deſerts, but the unequal Re- 
putation and Fate theſe two ſorts of Men have ge- 
nerally met with in the Chriſtian World. Their 
Characters to me ſeem ſo correſpondent, and their 
contrary Miſtakes ſo equally wide from 'Truth, 
equally derogatory to the Honour of God, and yet 
equally proceeding from a Religious Principle, a 
Deſire to ſecure the Intereſt of Divine Revelation; 
that to me they ſeem to deſerve the ſame Reſpect 
and Commendation for their ſincere Endeavours, 
and pious Intentions ; the ſame Pity and Pardon 
tor their Errors and Miſtakes. But it has hap- 
pen'd much otherwiſe: For by reaſon of the little 
Leiſure and Abilities of the Generality of Teach- 
ers to cultivate their own Reaſon, or make an 
ſucceſsful Enquiries into the Natural World; the 
former Sort being in themſelves moſt numerous, 
and, as muſt needs happen, having the moſt part 
of Chriſtian People on their Side, did with Zeal 
and Earneſtneſs condemn the latter; and tho*them- 
ſelves on one fide did as highly diſhonour the Sa- 
_ cred Oracles, as the other on the oppoſite, yet 
they vehemently laid that Imputation on the latter, 


and decry'd them as ſecret Ungerminers of that 


Word 


* 
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Word of God they pretended more rationally to 

explain. Twere eaſy to give Examples in this 

Caſe ; but I ſhall content my ſelf with one con- 
cerning thoſe very Hiſtories of the Creation and 
Deluge, which I am to explain in the following 
'Theory. 

5 *Tis well known what great, and hitherto in- 
ſuperable Difficulties thele Hiſtories have invol- 
ved in them, to the general View of Mankind ; 
and how much ſtill greater, and ſtill more inſupe- 
rable thoſe Difficulties appear'd to Philoſophick 
Enquirers, who came more nicely to conſider 
them, and compare what was aſſerted in the Holy 
Scriptures, with the true Frame and Syſtem of Ex- 
ternal Nature. 'The Conſideration of theſe Things 
fo affected a great and good Man, that he reſolvd - 2.54 
on a noble Attempt, and undertook to clear thoſe 
Points ; and ſhew that the Temporary Origin of the 
World from a Chaos, and an Univerſal Deluge, 
were rational and accountable Theorems, and 
thereby take away that Blot and Obſtacle, which 
the ſeeming Impoſſibility of theſe Things laid in 
the way of il|-diſpoſed Perſons. In which Matters, 
he employ'd his utmoſt Skill in the beſt Syſtem of 
Philoſophy then known in the World ; his moſt 
diligent Reſearches into the ſacred and prophane 
Accounts relating to thoſe anciently more known 
Phenomena of Nature, together with ſuch other 
Helps as his own excellent Abilities could afford 
him ; and that as to ſeveral main and principal 
Strokes, to very great Satisfaction, and to the ve- 
ry remarkable Illuſtration of the Holy Scriptures. 
But in the Proſecution of this Scheme, being fo 
yaſt, ſo noble, ſo uniform, ſo coherent, and with- 
al ſo new and ſurprizing, it at laſt appear'd that 
ſuch his Theory would not in ſeveral Particulars 
accord with the Letter of Scripture, This un- 
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happy Diſſonancy the Theoriſt was ſoon ſenſible 
of, and no doubt not a little concern'd about. In 
which Streight, ſeeing no poſſible way of ſecu- 
ring the main Points without ſo unpleafing a 
Conceſſion ; inſtead of reſolving to reſt ſatisfied 
in the natural Senſe of Scripture, and acquieſcing 
in the Divine Revelation, rill farther Means of 
clearing the whole ſhould offer themſelves, which 
I think is a good Man's Duty in ſuch Caſes, he 
ventur'd to ſuppoſe that the Sacred Books were 
not always to be ſo literally and naturally under- 
ſtood, as was generally believ'd hitherto. He 
alledg'd, That conſidering the mean Capacities 
of the Fews, which were not capable of ſuch 
Points of Philoſophick Truths; conſidering the 
moſt .ancient way of conveying (or rather of 
concealing) ſublime Theorems, by Parables, 
Fables, and Hieroglyphicks ; conſidering the 
Scripture Stile in ſome other Caſes, very much 
different from the preſent plain and explicit way 
of Diſcourſe, and nearer akin to that moſt ancient 
Method; conſidering the main End of the Ho- 
ly Writings, the Benefit of the Moral World; 


Teem'd not to require a ſtrict Adherence to Truth 


in every Circumſtance relating to the Natural ; 


nay, rather enforc'd a receding from it in ſome _ 


Caſes ; conſidering, laſtly, That all Ages had in 
vain endeavour'd to clear theſe Points according 
to the Strictneſs of the moſt obvious Senſe, and 
that the greater Improvements in Philoſophy 
Feem'd but to render them ſtill more unaccount- 


able; conſidering, I ſay, all theſe This, He ſup- 


poſed that the Holy Writers only ſecur'd the Fun- 
damental and General Verities ; involving the 

reſt under, and explaining the whole by a way of 
ſpeaking, which was Myſtical and Mythological; 
rather popular than true ; and fitted more to the 
Needs of Men, than to the Reality of Things. 
4 Fs This 
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This is, I think, a fair and full Account of the 
Opinion, and a genuine Explication of the Oc- 
caſion of this unhappy Slip of our late Excellent 
Theoriſt; and ſuch an one I acknowledge tis, as 
in it ſelf, has no ſolid or neceſſary Foundation; is 
of ill Conſequence to the Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and diſhonourable both to their Pen- 
men, and chiefly to their principal Inditer, the 
Bleſſed Spirit of God. 

In which Cenſure, if the Learned Author 
think me too free, or too ſevere, he will, I 
hope, ſee Reaſon to excuſe, and not be diſpleas'd 
with me, when I have own'd, as J muſt ingenu- 
ouſly do, That in accuſing him, I condemn my 
ſelf ; for I my ſelf, in great meaſure, have thought 
the ſame Things. For I cannot but with the Theorift 
confeſs, That the Difficulties in the Vulgar Ex- 
poſitions were ſo great; ſuch abſurd Incongrui- = 
ties aſcrib'd to God by them; the true Syſtem of : 
the World did ſo difagree, and increaſe the Scru- 
ples ; the main Hiſtories themſelves appear'd ſo 
impoſſible to be any other way ſecur'd ; Several 
of the Accounts given by the Theoriſt were in 
the main ſo ingenious, ſo probable, and ſo agree- 
able to Ancient Tradition, upon a curſory Con- 
fideration ; and the Arguments before-mention'd 
ſeem'd to me fo conſiderable, that *rwas not eaſy 
for me to deny all Aﬀent to that very Conclu- 
fion, which yet on farther Enquiries and Diſco- 
veries, I think not unworthy of the toregoing 
Cenſure. And I ſhould eſteem it a very ſignal 
Happineſs, if, as that Theory was ſo inſtrumental 
in drawing me into the fore-mention'd Miſtake ; 
ſo this might be fortunate enough to perſuade 
the Author of that, of the oppoſite Verity; in 
which the Diſcoveries it contains have fully 
ſettled my own Mind; and are, I think, ſuffi- 

cient 
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if | cient in themſelves to ſettle the Minds of others: 
But to wave theſe too ambitious Expectations, 
| I cannot but ſay ſo much in Behalf of that 
Learned Theoriſt, That as he juſtly deſerves the 
higheſt Commendations for ſo generous and wor- 
| thy an Attempt ; for the great Illuſtration he has 
4 given thoſe Hiſtories from the moſt ancient Tra- 
| ditionary Learning ; and the Light afforded to 
| the Holy Scriptures in ſeveral, and thoſe ve 
| conſiderable Points ; ſo he has, I think, Reaſon 
w_—- to expect an eaſy Pardon where he was not able 
|| to do the ſame ; eſpecially, when not only Par- 
| don, but the freeſt Praiſes are beſtow'd on thoſe, 
| who, as I before obſerv'd, equally have expos'd 


the Honour of God, and equally derogated from 
the Reputation of the Sacred Writings by their 
unwary and unskiltul Interpretations. A good 
Man, who to the higheſt Veneration for the Per- 
fections of the Divine Nature, has join'd a care- 
| ful Enquiry into the Frame of the World, and a 
| free, bur modeſt Uſe of thoſe Faculties God has 
4 given him; and has withal exactly conſider'd the 
F undoubted Evidence for the Divine Authority of 
| the Scripture ; ought to be, and will be as tender 
| of believing a Senſe which is contrary to his in- 
| nate Notions, to the Perfections of God, and the 
| certain Obſervations of Nature, as of that which 
puts a force upon the Words themſelves, and ren- 
| ders them meerly Popular and Mythological. And 
| by. conſequence either thoſe who ſo frequently 
| and zealouſly do the former, are to be condemn'dy 
which yet the Chriſtian World has been far from 
doing; or thoſe who have been forc'd upon the 
latter, ought to eſcape any greater Severity. For 
my own Part, as in ſuch difficult Caſes, I eafily 
paſs over the Miſtakes, and value the Truths diſco- 
ver'd by any well-diſpos'd Perſons ; which is bay 
ue 
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a due Debt owing from one fallible Creature to 


another: So I humbly bleſs God, the Author and 


Giver of all good Things, for that Light he has 
afforded me (and which, by the Divine Bleſſing, 
I hope the following Pages will afford the Reader) 
in theſe Matters; by which I am convinc'd of the 
no- neceſſit y of oppoſing the Literal to the True; the 
Obvious and Natural, to the Rational and Philo- 
fophick Interpretations of the Holy Striptures ; 
and ſhall chearfully wait for that happy time, when 


all Doubts being remov'd, and all Objections pre- 


vented by the Improvement of our Knowledge, 
end the Conduct of the Divine Providence, Reaſon 
and Revelation ſhall reciprocally bear witneſs to, 
and embrace each other; when no one ſhall! be 
able to pretend to the one, but he who is equally 
acquainted and ſatisfied with the other: and the 
whole reaſonable Creation ſhall unite their Hearts 
and Tongues in Hymns to God, ſaying , Al thy 
Commandments are faithful. Thy Statutes are right 
rejoicing the Heart. Thy Fudgments, O Lord, are 
trus and righteous altogether. Righteous art thou, 
O Lord, and juſt are thy Fudgments. Great and 
marvellous are thy Works, O Lord God Almighty ! 
ft and true are thy Ways, O King of Saints ! 
ut to return from this Digreſſion, and to proceed. 
VIII. I prove that the Moſaick Creation ex- 
tends no farther than our Earth, and is ot no other 
Nature than is aſſign'd here; becauſe neither the 
Intentions of the Author require, nor the Capa- 
eities of the People could bear either a ſtrictly 
Philoſophical, or a truly Univerſal Account of 

the Origin of Things. 
The Deſigns of Mo/es, the infoired Penman, 
or rather of that Bleſſed Spirit which inſpir'd 
him, in this Hiſtory of the Creation, were, Not 
the gratifying the Curioſity , or ing hs 
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Philoſophical Enquiries of a few elevated Minds, 
but of a more general and uſeful Nature; name- 
ly, To inform the Fews, and the reſt of the 
World, that all the viſible Frame of Heaven and 
Earth was neither exiſtent from all Eternity, nor 
the Reſult of blind Chance, fatal Neceſſity, nor 
unaccountable Accidents, but the Workmanſhip of 
God Almighty. To make them ſenſible that every 
Being they had any Knowledge of, was deriv'd 
from, and ſubject to that Fehovah whom they 
worſhipp'd ; and that in him themſelves, with al 
their Fellow-Creatures in the open Air, on the 
wide Earth, and in the deep Seas, /zv'd, mov d, 

and had their Being ; who therefore muſt needs 
be the Governor and Ruler of them all. To af- 
fect their Minds, by this Means, with the aw- 
fulleſt Veneration for the God of Jrael, and in- 


ſpire them with a juſt Gratitude to him for all 


their Enjoyments; who had not only created 


this Earth for Mankind, and furniſh'd it with 


various Creatures for their Uſe; but beſide theſe 
Terreſtrial, had made the very Celeſtial Bodies 
ſubſervient to their Neceſſities. To demonſtrate 
the Original Goodneſs and Perfection of things, 
and that therefore whatever was Evil muſt have 
been the conſequent of Man's Fall, and not of 
God's Primary Introduction; and thereby to teach 
Men Humility, and faiſe their Abhorrence of Sin, 
the Cauſe of all their Miſeries. To ſhew them 
the Unreaſonableneſs of all Sorts of Idolatry, or 
of the Worſhip of any viſible Beings, tho' never 
ſo uſeful or glorious, by aſſuring them they were 


all in common the Creatures of God, and all their 


from him, and under his Diſpoſal. In ſnort, the main 


Influences, of what kind ſoever, entirely deriv'd 


Deſign was to ſecure Obedience to thoſe Laws he 
was about to deliver from God to them, by giving 
2 2 them 
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them the greateſt and juſteſt Idea's of their Legiſla- 
tor, the Almighty. Maker of Heaven and Earth. 

'Theſe were, I ſuppole, the principal Reaſons 
of thus recording the Creation of the World, and 


theſe Reaſons made a particular Account of the 
viſible Parts of this Earth, with all its Furniture, 


that was obſervable and expos'd to their daily 


View, neceſſary and expedient; nay, they en- 
forc'd ſome kind of mention of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, ſo far as they were concern'd with us below, 
and fo far as to ſhew, that Gpd originally cre- 
ated them, as well as the more ordinary Bodies 
on the Face of the Earth. All this was but pro- 
per and neceſſary in order to the foremention'd 
Purpoſes. But why a Natural and Philoſophical 
Account ſhould be given of the primary Forma- 


tion of ſuch remote and different Syſtems of Bo- 
dies, whoſe real Bigneſs, Diſtances, Natures, and 


Uſes, abſtractedly conſider' d, never came into 


Mlien's Thoughts, nor were once imagin'd by them, 


I cannot ſo eaſily tell. 

Eſpecially, if it be conſider'd, That the Capa- 
cities of the eus, to whom Moſes peculiarly 
wrote, were very low and mean, and their Im- 
provements ,very {mall, or rather none at all in 
Philoſophick Matters. Tis not to be imagin'd 


that an entire Account of the Origin of the whole 


Frame of Nature, (the nobleſt and moſt ſublime 


Theory the higheſt Philoſopher could exerciſe 


his Thoughts upon,) ſhould be within the Reach 
of the Fewiſh Apprehenſions. We do not find 
in our Learned and Inquiſitive Age, ſuch a ready 
Comprehenſion and Reception of Truths in Phi- 
loſophy among the Generality of Men; and *tis 


10 lately, that an eaſy Propoſition of the Earth's 


-Motions diurnal and annual, rais'd a mighty Duſt, 
and was very difficultly embrac'd by even thoſe 
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who called themſelves Philoſophers , that from 
ſuch an Inſtance we may eaſily imagine how any 
natural Notions relating to the Conſtitution and 
Original of all the Bodies in the Univerſe muſt 
have been entertain'd among the rude and illite- 
rate Fews, newly come from the Egyptian Bon- 
dage, and deſtitute of the very firſt Elements of 
Natural Knowledge. _ one in the Hiſtory | 
of the Bible may with Eaſe obſerve, That the | 

Abilities and Studies of the Vraelites (as in- 

deed tis true of moſt of them to this Day) were 

of another Nature and Size, than muſt here be 

ſuppos'd, it we bring in all the World into the 

Moſaick Creation. It an indifferent Stander-by, 

who had never read the firſt of Geneſis, were to 

3 Judge what a Sort of a KogpoTore were to be given 

| to ſo ignorant and unskiltul a Nation; he could 

not, with common Prudence, ſuppoſe eitherthas it 
ought to be perfectly Philoſophical, or include any 
more than the Senſes and Capacities of the Fews 
could arrive at, the Earth with its Appurtenances, 
and the Heavens, ſo far as they were plainly there- 
with concern'd. Indeed, not only the eus, but 
the Generality of Mankind's Apprehenſions always 
were, and ſtill are much too narrow for any noble 
Diſcoveries relating to univerſal Nature; and a 
Chapter about Algebra might almoſt as ſuitably to 
Reaſon be recommended to them, as an Account 
of the true Origination of all the World. Nay, 
de facto, it appears, That Moſes was fo far from 
deeming his People capable of Underſtanding the 
| entire Syſtem of Bodies remote and diſtant ; that 
1 tis clear, he eſteem'd it improper to ſay a word 
| about the internal Conſtitution and Parts of our 
dyn Earth; contenting himſelf with what the 
; Surface afforded, and what unavoidably came un- | 

| deer the Notice of their Senſes, as is too plain to 

Bc be deny'd in the Hiſtory before us. And 
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And ſhall we after all this believe or imagine 
that *twas fit and proper, nay, or barely poſſible, 
for Moſes to give a full Account of the Begin- 
ning of the World? And impreſs a juſt, true and 
adequate Idea thereof on the Minds of the Peo- 
ple! I believe *twas ſo far from it, that ſtill after 
all the Accommodation to the Senſes and Capaci- 
ties of Men, which he and the other Holy Wri- 
ters uſe on ſuch Occaſions ; yet the mere Obſer- 
vation of the Truth of Things forc'd them ſome- 
times to ſpeak what the others were not able 
rightly to comprehend; and they ſeem rather, 


in natural Truths, to have gone too high, than 


deſcended too low ; conſidering the groſs Igno- 

rance of their Readers, in thoſe Matters, 
Thoſe Expreſſions of Scripture concerning the 

Roundneſs of the World; the Earth's being found- 


ed on the Seas, and eſtabliſhed on the Floods ;. 


a Compaſs or Orb being ſet on the Face of the 
Deep; the ſtretching out of the Earth above the 
Waters, and its conſiſting out of the Water and 


in the Water; of moſt of which we ſhall take 


Vid. Phe- 


nom. 13. 


notice hereafter: Thoſe Expreſſions, I ſay, are f, i. 


exactly accommodate to the real Conſtitution of 
the Earth, as will appear in due place ; but were, 
tis plain, very much miſtaken afterward. Men 
generally took the Earth to be round, not as a 


Sphere, but a Circle; and ſuppos'd the Abyſs, 


on which *twas founded, to be the Ocean or great 
Sea, on whoſe Surface, in their Opinion, it ſwam ; 
and which on every Side encompaſs'd it as far as 
the very Firmament gave leave, and the Ends of the 


Heaven would permit. That Continent we inha- 


bit, was taken for the whole World ; and its Mid- 
dle or Center, imagin'd by moſt Men to be near 
the Place where they themſelves dwelt. The 
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Horizon or Sea, and the Firmament, were be- 
lievd to bound and terminate each other. The 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, were ſuppos'd at their de- 
ſcending below the Horizon, to be immers'd in 
the Sea; and at their aſcending above it, to 
emerge out of it again. How ridiculous theſe 
Conceits are, every one will eaſily judge, wo 
has but a ſmall Inſight into the Syſtem of the 
World; and how little they are countenanc'd by 
the Texts before retery'd to, twere eaſy to ſhew ; 
but *tis plain, They were ſo apply'd, and the Par- 
ticulars pretty handſomely adjuſted to Mens own 
Fancies on theſe Hypotheſes. ; 

When therefore we obſerve the Expreſſions of 


\ Scripture about the Conſtitution of our own Earth 


to have been ſo miſerably miſunderſtood and miſ- 
apply'd, we may eaſily collect what Fate any Noti- 
ons of a ſublimer Nature, concerning the Heavens, 
and the whole Syſtem of Beings, muſt have under- 
gone amongſt them. It the Apoſtles, in a more 


Learned Age had begun their Preaching with the 


requiring Mens Belief to the Motion of the Earth, 


the Being of Antipodes, or any other ſuch Para- 
doe in Philoſophy, nay, or given them a true and 


rational Scheme of the Origin of the Univerſe 
in all its Parts, we may ſoon gueſs at the Recep- 
tion they would have met with, and at the Suc- 
ceſs of their Miniſtry. This Procedure could 
contribute nothing to their Deſign, neither could 
the People be made to underſtand and believe 
ſuch ſtrange Notions. And as in this Caſe, every 
one will allow the Abſurdity of ſuch a Method, 
and never imagine it probable that the Apoſtles. 
could make uſe of it; ſo ought we, by only chang= _ 
ing the Scene, to conclude, a priori, that 'tis high- 
ly unlikely that Moſes would take ſuch a Courle 3 


and that, unleſs the Words of the Hiſtory were too 


expreſs 
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expreſs and 3 to be deny d, tis extremely 
improbable ſo great a Lawgiver (to go no far- 
ther) would extend his Cſmogony beyond the 
Ends of his writing it, and the Abilities of thoſe 


who ſhould read it; or in ether words, tis ex- 


tremely improbable that the Moſaic Creation 
ſhould be of any other Nature or Extent than 
the Propoſition we are upon does aſſert. 


Laſtly, I prove the Moſaick Creation ex- 


tends no farther than this Earth and its Appen- 
dages, becauſe the Deluge and Conflagration, 
whoſe Boundaries are the ſame with that of the 


Meſaick Creation, extend no farther. 


I ſhall here take it for granted, That the Limits 


here affign'd to the Deluge and Conflagration, are 
Juſt ; it being certain as to the former, and I think 
more than probable as to the latter; and only 
quote a place or two to prove the ſix Days 
Work to be of the very fame, and no larger Ex- 
tent than thoſe are, and leave the whole to the 
Judgment of the Reader. There ſhall come in the 
laſt days ſcoffers, walking after their own luſts, and 


ſaying, Where is the promiſe of his coming ? for ſince 


the fathers fell aſleep, all things continue as they were 


from the beginning of the creation. For this they wil- 


lingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth ftauding out of 
the water and in the water, whereby the world 
that then was, being overflowed with water, pe- 
riſhed: But the beavens and the earth which are 


now, by the ſame word are kept in ſtore, reſerved 
unto fire againſt the day of judgment, and perdition 


of . ungodly men. The day of the Lord will come 
as a thief in the night, in the which the beavens 
J away with a great noiſe, and the 


elements ſhall melt with fervent Leut; the earth 
GS: allo 
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alſo, and the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt 
Verſe 12, p. In the day of God the heavens being on fre 
133 all be diſſolved, and the elements ſhall melt with 
fervent heat, Nevertheleſs we, according to bis 
promiſe, look for a new beaten, and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 
Heb.i. 1o Thou, Lord, in the beginning haſt laid the foun- 
11, 14 dation of the earth, and the hzavens are the works 
of thine hands: They ſhall periſh, but thou remain- 
et; and they all ſhall wax old as doth a garment ; 


and as a veſture ſhalt thou fold them up, and they 
ſhall be changed. 


I have now finiſh'd all thoſe Arguments which 


88 


to me are fully ſatisfaftory, and I think prove 


beyond rational Contradiction, That not the vaſt 


Univerſe, but the Earth alone, with its Depen- 


dencies, are the proper Subject of the fix Days 
Creation: And that the Myſaick Hiſtory is not 


a Nice, Exact, and Philoſophick Account of the 
ſeveral Steps and Operations of the whole; but ſuch _ 


an Hiſtorical Relation of each Mutation of the 
Chaos, each ſucceſhve Day, as the Journal of 4 


Perſon on the Face of the Earth all that while 


would naturally have contained. The Sum of all 
is this: . 


(I.) The very Words and Coherence of %. 


ſes himſelf require ſuch a Conſtruction. 


(z.) The Words Creating, Making, or Fra- 


ming things here us'd, are commonly of no larger 
Importance than this Propoſition allows. 


Objects of this Creation, are alike frequently re- 


ſtrain'd to the ſublunary World, the Air and 
Earth. 


(a.) The Chaos, that known Fund and Semina- 
ry of the ſix Days Creation, extended no far- 


—_— 
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(3.) The World, or Heaven and Farth, the 
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(50 On the contrary Suppoſition, the Time 
of the Creation of each Body is extremely diſ- 


+ proportionate to the Work it ſelf. 


(6.) On the ſame Suppofition there is afl in- 
tolerable Diſorder, Diſproportion, and Contufron 
in the Works themſelves. 

(7.) The final Cauſe of the fix Days Creation 
is the ſole Advantage of Mankind, the Inhabitant 
of the Earth. ; | 

(8.) Neither the Intention of the Author, nor 


the Cupacity of the Readers require or could bear 


any other Account of the Origin of Things. 
(9) Laftly, Neither the Deluge nor Enge 

gration, whoſe Extent appears commenſurate to 

that of this Creation, are of any larger Compaſs 


chan is here aſſign' d. 
Upon this View of the whole Matter give me 


Leave to ſay, That to make the Univerſal Frame 
of Nature concern'd in the particular Fates and 
Revolutions of our Earth, is, at this time of 
day, to demonftrate either very mean 'Thonghts 
of the Ends of the Divine Workmanfhip, and 
of the Effects thereof in the World; or elſe vet 
proud and extravagant Conceits of our own Wo 
and Dignity ; and at beſt argues a narrow, ien - 
ble and unphiloſophical Soul. Tis much ſuch 
another wiſe and rational Notion, as it would be 
to ſuppoſe that the whole Terraqueous Globe, 
with all its Parts and Dependencies, all its Furni- 
ture and Productions, was alike concern'd in the 


Fates and Revolutions ( pardon the Expreflions) 


of one ſingle Fly or Worm belonging to it. 
And we may een as fairly allow the entire De- 
pendance of this ſublunary World on the Fortune 
of fuch a ſingle animalculum; that on its peep- 
ing into the World, the whole Earth muſt ariſe 
out of nothing to afford it a reſting Place; white 
Fe ©; | * ir 
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it was growing, and continued in its Prime, all 
things below muſt ſpring and flouriſh, rejoice 
and look gay; on its Decay, all things muſt put 
on a+ mournful Countenance ; and on its Deſtru- 
tion, Univerſal Nature here beneath muſt expire 
together, and return to its primitive Nothing. 
This Repreſentation will, I imagine, ſeem bold 

and extravagant; but *twill be hard to prove it 
ſo. And I may appeal to Aſtronomy whether 
the Earth can be ſhewn to bear as conſiderable a 
Proportion to the Univerſe, as ſuch a poor animal 

culum does certainly bear to it. 

I would not by this, or any thing elſe I have 
heretofore ſaid” in this Diſcourſe, be ſo far 
miſtaken, as to be believ'd prone to depreciate 

and debaſe Mankind; or to put a ſlight on all 
thoſe Works of Nature and Providence which are 
ſubſervient to it. Neither do I deny that in ſome 
Senſe all the Viſible World, Heaven and Earth, 4 
are ordain'd for our Uſe and Advantage; I fully 
believe that we are the Creatures of God, of whom 
he has a tender Regard, and over whom he exer- 
ciſes a conſtant, a ſpecial Care and Providence. 
As I look upon the Souls of Men, in their proper 
and primitive Perfection, when they came out of 
their Maker's Hand, to be Noble, to be Glorious, 
to be Exalted Beings, and perhaps in Capacities or 
Faculties, in Dignity or Happineſs, not inferior 
to the Angelick Order; ſo I alſo moſt undoubted- 
ly believe what our Saviour affirms of good Mens 
State hereafter, that they ſhall be 'Ioazſ14au equal to 
Luke xx. the Angels; and ul ©48 Children of God himſelf. 
36. While I am perſuaded that the Creation of Man 
was not effected without the Concurrence and joint 
Conſulation of the Father and Son; nor his Re- 
demption without the Acceptance of the Father, 
| the Sacrifice and Death of the Son incax- - 
"wn 9 3 
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nate; and the Sanctification and Operation of 
the Holy Spirit : While I am perſuaded that the 
Divine 4aiy & Ocdv3per@& has ever ſince the Fall of 
Adam been ſollicitous about our Reconciliation to 
God his Father, and made it his conſtant Buſineſs, 
even before as well as ſince his Incarnation, to 
mediate for us, and take care of our eternal Hap= 
pineſs : While I believe that by the new Cove- 
nant good Men, even in this imperfect State, are 
eſteem'd Heirs of Cod, joint-beirs with Chrift, and 
denominated the Brethren and Friends of their Glo- 
. rious Redeemer: While I do not doubt but our hu- 
; man Nature is now, in ſome Senſe, in the Perſon 
of our Bleſſed Saviour, in Heaven; and there on 
account of the Union with the Divine Ae, 
and as a Reward of that Obedience and Suffering 
He underwent for us on Earth, advanc'd above 
the moſt exalted intellectual Orders, at the Right 
Hand of the Majefty on High: While I expect 
the ſame Perſon in the Glory of the Father, 
coming to judge the World in Righteouſneſs ; and 
Mankind after that final Doom, to be Partaker 
of everlaſting Joy or Miſery according to their 
Behaviour here on Earth. While, I fay, I believe 
all this, as I moſt ſincerely do, I can be under no 
„Temptation of looking with Contempt upon or 
of entertaining a mean Opinion of. Mankind, or 
of thoſe Syſtems of Nature and Providence re- 
lating to it. Yet, all this notwithſtanding, I think 
that Opinion I am now expoſing, deſerves no 
other Character than J have before given of it. 
_ Tho? I look upon Mankind as one Species of 
voy Noble and Glorious Creatures, yet I ſup- 
poſe it but One; and that there may be Millions 
of others at the leaſt not inferior to him. Tho” I 
believe human Nature, when Innocent and Per- 
tect, at that Height of Purity and Felicity which 
4 it 
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it once had, and by the Chriſtian Diſpenſation 


1 Cor. xv. 


O. OM 
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may be again advanc'd to, as fo conſiderable and 
exalted a Species of Beings; yet withal I look up- 
on it at preſent as under a very different Character. 
We are all now in a deprav'd, a ſinful, and fo in 
a tow, a miſerable State. We have by our own wil- 
ful Rebellion and Diſobediente, made it neceflary 
for God to place us in a ſhort, a vicious, in an un- 
eafy and vexatious World; where at preſent we 
are under a ſort of Confinement, in a Place of Trial 
and Probation; and through a doleful Wilderneſs 


muſt make our way to the Land of Canaan. Qui ſ 


e fuos patimur manes. We here feel the ſad Ef- 
ects and Puniſhments of former Sins. We are left 
to ſtruggle with great Difficulties, abide many Af. 
faults, and undergo ſevere Agonies, &er we muſt 
expect to recover our native Dignity, to retrieve 
our ancient Felicity again; einde per amplum 
Mittimur Elyſium, & reduces læta arva tenemus. 
As fleſh and blood cannot inberit the kingdom of God, 
ſo that Kingdom is uot of this World. I ſee no Rea- 
ſon to eſteem the preſent Condition of Mortali 

as at all confiderable i it ſeh, (tho? in its Conſe- 
quences it extremely be ſo) in Compariſon of the 
future Periods of, our Beings ; and therefore with- 
out believing the Earth one of the preateſt 
or nobleſt Globes in the World, I can ſuppoſe it 
2 very proper and ſuitable Habitation for us at 
preſent : Moſt wiſely contriv'd, (as it certainly 
is ) and its Furniture peculiarly and wonder- 
fully adapted to our Needs, Capacities and Ope- 
rations. I acknowledge that Providence has ſo con- 
ſtituted our Earth that we receive ſome Advantages 
from all, and very great ones from ſome other Parts 


of the external and viſible World. All which 


were in the original Creation of things both fore- 
ken and foredeſign'd by God, and ſo may not im- 
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properly be ſo far {aid to have been made for our 
Uſe, and appointed to ſerve our Neteſſities. I da 
not think that thoſe Syſtems of the Univerſe we 
here ſpeak of, are ever a whit the leſs uſeful to 
us, or the Benefits we reap from them ever the 
leſs in themſelves, or unworthy of our Notice 
and Obſervation, our Admiration and Gratitude to 
God, becauſe they alſo are fubſervient to other 
noble Purpoſes, and are by Divine Providence 


made uſe of in ſeveral great Deſigns over and above 


thoſe Advantages we are able to take notice of, 
or can our ſelves enjoy from them. I cannot ima- 
gine that God is peculiarly fond of any particular 

arts of the Material Creation, or any more 2 
Reſpetter of ſome Iuanimate Bodies, than of Per- 
ſons. He no doubt equally makes uſe of them all, 
according to their ſeveral Kinds and Capacities, in 
the Service of the various Species of Intelligent 


Creatures, and in the bringing about the great 


Periods of Nature, and the Decrees of Heaven ; 
which as they are in great meaſure unknown to 
us, ſo may they regard Rational Beings very diffe- 
rent and remote from us and our Concerns. 

If we duly reflect on the Infinite Nature, and 
unlimited Perfections of the Divine Being, the 
Creator and Original of all Things ; as well as on 

the Number, Vaſtneſs, and Glory of thoſe his Works 
Which are within our View, we ſhall ſee Reaſon to 
confeſs, there may be Millions of nobler Intelle- 
ctual Beings interpoſed between Man and God; 
and the whole World might be more reaſonab|] 

ſuppos'd made at the Creation, and for the ſole Uſe 
of any one Species of thoſe, than of Mankind. It 


therefore we be unwilling to be our ſelves excluded 


from a Share in the Intentions and Deſigns of 
Heaven, let us not exclude any other rational 


Creatures from the ſame ; but be willing to ſup- 


pole 
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ſe that as this Earth was form'd in ſix Days for 

the Sake of Man, ſo were the reſt of the Heavenly 
Bodies, form'd at other proper Times, for the Sake 
of other of God's Creatures; for whom Provi- 
dence ought to be allow'd to have taken a pro- 
portionable Care, and made a ſuitable Proviſion, 
as we our ſelves find has been done with regard 
to us and our Affairs. Let us learn humble and 
modeſt Sent iments of our ſelves, from the Con- 
templation of the Immenſity of the Works of 
God in the World. Which uſeful Leſſon the 
Holy Pſalmiſt would, by his own Example, teach 
us; with whoſe Natural and Pious Reflection in 
this very Caſe, I ſhall conclude this whole Diſ- 

Pfal. viii. courſe. ben I conſider thy Heavens, the work of 
3» 4. thy fingers; the Moon and the Stars which thou haſt 
ordained ; Lord ! what is Man, that thou art 
mindful of him! And the Sou of Man, that thou 
ver. lt. wviſiteſt him! O Lord our Lord] How excellent is 
thy name in all the Earth 
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POSTULATA. 


I. H E Obvious or Literal Senſe 
of Scripture 1s the True and 

Real one, where no evident Reaſon 
can be given to the contrary. 


II. That which is clearly accountable 


in a natural way, is not, without 


Reaſon, to be aſcrib'd to a Mira- 
culous Per, | 


III. What Ancient Tradition aſſerts of 
the Conſtitution of Nature, or of 
the Origin and Primitive States of 

the World, is to be allow'd for 

True, where tis fully agreeable to 

Scripture , Reaſon, and Pluloſo- 


phy. 
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LEMMAT A. 


LL Bodies will perſevere for 
ever in that State, whether of 
IN Reſt or Motion, in which they 
once are, if no other Force or 
= Impediment act upon them, or 
ſuffer by them. 

| II. All Motion is of it ſelf rectilinear, and / 
with the ſame conſtant uniform Celerity, if nq 
other external Cauſe diſturb it. 

_ Corollary 1. Tis evident from theſe two Propo- 
tions, that Matter is entirely a paſſive Subſtance. 

Coroll. 2. No Spontaneous Motion or Action can 
| 


be the Effet? of mere Matter. 8 

Coroll. 3. The Soul of Man, whoſe leaſt Power 

ſeems to be that of Spontaneous Motion, is incorporeat : 

Which is alſo a neceſſary Conſequence of the firft Co- 
H | 


rollary ; 


* 
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rollary; for if Matter be perfectly a paſſive Thing, 
the Soul, which is ſo active a Being, cannot be 
material. 

Coroll. 4. The Brute Creatures giving all poffible 
Demonſtrations of Spontaneous Motion, and of a 
Principle of Aftioff,, cannot reaſonably be ſuppos'd 
merely Corporeal Machines. 

Scholium. Theſe two laſt Corollaries are only 
demonſtrat ive to thoſe, who with me own the 
Motions and Actions of the Body, properly pro- 
duc'd and caus'd by the Soul. But as for thoſe 
Metaphyſical and Abſtract Reaſoners who think 
God the immediate Author of all thoſe Motions, 
and the Soul only the occaftonal Cauſe with Mal- 
hrauch, and his Followers; tis not eaſy upon any 
Subject but purely Mathematical ones to produce 
any thing which they will own for a Demonſtra- 
tion: And therefore I ſhall not attempt to de- 
monſtrate theſe Corollaries to them. And indeed 


I think I need not, for if I be not miſtaken they 
all own the Immateriality of the Soul of Man, 


whatever fome 'of *em may dream of the Brutes 


being ——_— Corporeal Machines, and with- 


out any Senlation at all. 

III. All thoſe fingle Corpuſoles of which Bo- 
dies are compos' d, do attract other ſingle Cor- 
puſcles of which other Bodies are compos'd, and 
are alike mutually attracted by them. If this At- 


fection of the Parts of Bodies be conſider'd with 


. reſpect to thoſe towards which the Motion is, tis 


calPd Attraction, and they are {aid to draw all o- 
thers. But if it be conſider'd with reſpect to thoſe 


which are mov'd, tis calPd Gravitation, or a Ten- 
dency in them towards others. Thus in Magnetiſm 


we imagine a Power of Attraction belonging to 


the Loadſtone; and in the Iron a Tendency, or 


Cas I may call it, tho ſomewhat improperly ) 
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Gravitation towards it. Tho' indeed, by the way, 


the Force or Affection being found to be mutual 


and equal on both Sides, the Terms might juſtly 
be ſo too; and a Loadſtone might as properly be 
ſaid to tend or gravitate towards the Iron, or Iron 
to attract the Loadſtone, as the contrary; juſt as 
tis in the Point before us. This however will 
ſerve for an Illuſtration, and explain our Mean- 
ing in the preſent Caſe, where all the Parts of 
Bodies are endued with ſuch a mutual Gravita- 
tion and Attraction with reſpect to all others. 
Scbolium. That no Prejudice nor Miſunderſtand- 
ing may ariſe, *tis to be obſerv'd, That when we 
uſe the Terms of Attraction or Gravitation, we 
do not thereby determine the Phyſical Cauſe or 
Seat of any Effects, as if ſome innate Power or 
occult Quality were to be ſuppos'd in Bodies, (as 
will appear preſently ; ) but only uſe ſuch fami- 
liar Terms whereby our Meaning may be eaſily 


underſtood, and the Effects of Nature explain'd, 


even where the laſt and proper efficient Cauſe is 


not mechanically affignable. Thus we do and 
may ſay, as before, That the Loadſtone attracts 


the Iron, or the Iron tends or gravitates to the 
Loadſtone: not aſcribing thereby any proper or 
poſitive Quality or Power to theſe Bodies, but 
for Eaſe of Expreſſion, and for ſupplying what 
we cannot otherwiſe readily explain relating to 
them. Thus alſo we commonly ſay, that Stones 
are heavy, and tend towards the Center of the 


Earth; and the Expreſſions, rightly underſtood, 


are true and natural: Tho” perhaps in both Ca- 
ſes the real Cauſe of thoſe Effects which we aſcribe 
to ſuch an Attraction, Tendency, or Gravitation, 


is external, and ſome continual Impulſe from 


without, not any inherent Power really exiſtent 
within, is the Original of all. But in ſuch Ca- 
=: ſes, 


ſes, where the true Agent is inviſible or unknown, 

we muſt have Leave to uſe thoſe Terms which 
the Matter will bear, or Cuſtom has render'd fa- 
miliar ; without which, uneaſy and troubleſome 
Circumlocutions will be unavoidable ; eſpecially, 
ſeeing that no Error can hereby creep into our 


Reaſonings, becauſe tis evident, that all the Ef- 


fects of Nature are exactly the very ſame in the 
World, and not otherwiſe; which they certainly 
uould and muſt be, if Bodies did really and pro- 

perly, by their own inherent Vine or Quality, 
attract, and were attracted by all others. 

IV. This Affection of mutual Attraction or 
Gravitation is univerſal in Extent ; all Bodies in 
the whole World, as far as we have any Means 
of knowing, whereſoever they are plac'd, be- 


ing in common ſubject thereto, and concern'd 
therein. 


V. This Affection is alſo univerſal as to the 


Kinds of its Objects; it belonging equally to all 
the Parts of Matter, of what Sort or Form, in 


what Figure or Condition ſoever they are : The 


Difference of Bodies as to Texture and Compo- 
ſition, Fluidity and Firmneſs, Motion and Reſt, 
Bigneſs and Subtilty, or any other ſuch mutable 


Qualities, not in the leaſt diminiſhing the Influ- 


ence thereof. | | 

VI. This Affection is alſo univerſal and equa- 
ble as to Time, without all manner of Intermiſ- 
ſion; without any Increaſe or Diminution in dif- 
ferent Ages. 


VII. The Quantity of the Force of Attraction 


at equal Diſtances is exactly proportionable to the 


Quantity of Matter in the attracting Body ; be- 
ing in reality nothing but the Reſult or Sum of 
the united Forces of all thoſe ſingle Particles of 
which tis compos d. Thus, if A be double to, 
4. | CS. 
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1. e. has twice as much matter as B; A will have 
2 double Force of Attraction alſo, at equal Di- 
ſtances from their Centers. reſpectively. If 4 
repreſent the Earth, B the Moon; if B contain 
but the fortieth Part of the Matter in A, (as it 
really does contain little more; ) and a Globe or 
Ball were plac'd at the ſame Diſtance from the 


Center of B, at which another equal to it were 
from that of A, it would be but the fortieth 


Lem. 36. 
infra. 


Part ſo heavy towards B, as the other were to- 


wards A. 8 
VIII. This mutual Tendency of Bodies is 


greater or leſs, according as the Bodies themſelves 


are nearer to, or farther from each other. The 


fame Body more forcibly attracting thoſe which 


are near, than thoſe which are farther of. So 
that Stone or Pillar which is with us very heavy, 
would be comparatively very light, if it were as 


far diſtant from us as the Moon. 


IX. The Proportion of the Increaſe and De- 


creaſe of this Gravity of Bodies in their Approach 
to, or Receſs from each other, is neither that of 
ſimilar Lines nor Solids, but of Superficies or 


Plains: The Force of Attraction in ſeveral Di- 
ſtances being reciprocally in a Duplicate Propor- 
tion thereof. Thus when the ſame Body, with- 
out the Surface of the Earth, is twice as near 
its Center as it was before, tis four times as 
heavy; when thrice as near, 'tis nine times 


as heavy; when four times as near, tis ſixteen 


times as heavy as before. In like manner, the 


ſame Strength which were able to ſuſtain a Body 
of one hundred Weight here, would at twice our 
Diſtance from the Earth's Center, be equally 


able to ſuſtain four hundred Weight ; at three 


times our Diſtance, nine hundred Weight ; at 


four times our Diſtance, ſixteen hundred Weight, 


H 3 | and 


a 
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and fo, in infinjtum, at all other Diſtances. For 


as the Squares of the Diſtances increaſe, ſo does 
the Power of Attraction decreaſe; and as the 
Squares of the Diſtances decreaſe, ſo does the 
Power of Attraction at the ſame time increaſe pro- 


portionably ; as will be prov'd preſently from the 
known Phenomena of Aſtronomy. 


1 1. From the Compariſon of the two. 


firſt Propoſitions with the ſeven laſt, tis evident, 


hat this univerſal Force of mutual Attraction or 
Gravitation of Bodies is not a Reſult from the 
Nature of Matter, which being circumſcrib'd 
within its own Bounds, being incapable of acting at 
a Diſtance, and beſides being entirely paſſive in its 
very Eſſence, cannot poſſibly draw others, or tend 


towards them of it ſelf. 


Nature of Matter; on the foremention'd Accounts 


Coroll. 2. This univerſal Force of Gravitation 
being ſo plainly above, beſides, and contrary to the 


muſt be the Effect of a Divine Power and Efficacy, 
which governs the whole World, and which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to its Preſervation. 

Coroll. 3. Since the Divine Power is inſepara- 
ble from the Divine Eſſence, *tis evident, the latter 
is Omn#preſent as well as the former; and every 
where equalty diffus'd through the Univerſe; and 
that therefore in God we properly live, move, and 
have our Being. en BN x 
Coroll. 4. The Divine Nature is Incorporeal and 


Spiritual, as being equally preſent, and equally 


Poux ful in the midſt of the material World and its 
moſt ſolid Parts, as in thoſe immenſe Spaces which 


every where diſtinguiſh the Parts, and ſurround the 


Limits of it. : 
Coroll. 5. The Providence of God in the Natural 
World is not merely a Conſervation of its Being, or a 


Non- 
= 
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Non- aumihilation thereof; but a conftant, uniform, 
active Influence or Energy in all the Operations done 
in it; the very ſame which was exerted in the origi- 
nal Impreſſion of thoſe Laws of Motion on which it 
depends. The two firſt Propoſitions, tis true, jeem to 
require only a Continuation of Exiſtence, without any 
new or continual Action; but the ſeven laft plainly 
require more; and no leſs than I am here pleading 
for. So that if we ſhould ſuppoſe God Almighty to 
withdraw or ſuſpend this his actual Efficacy and 
Influence on all the Bodies in the World, tho he pre- 
ſerv'd their Being; the whole would immediately be 
diſſolv d; and each of the Heavenly Bodies be 
crumbled into Duſt ; the fingle Atoms commencing 
their ſeveral Motions in ſuch ſeveral ſtrait Lines, 
according to which the Projectile Motion chanc'd to 
Be at the Inſtant when the Divine Influence, (the 
Cauſe of Gravitation, and all ſuch other Affectious 
f Matter) was ſuſpended or withdrawn. 
Coroll. 6. Mechanical Philoſophy, which relies 
_ chiefly on the Power of Gravity, is, if rightly un- 
derſiood, ſo far from leading to Atheiſm, that it 
ſolely depends on, ſuppoſes, and demonſtrates the Be- 
ing and Providence of God; and its Study by Conſe- 
quence is the moſt ſerviceable to Religion of all others. 

Coroll. 7. The Epicureans, who endeavour d to 
caſt the Belief of a Providence at leaſt, if not of 
a Deity out of the World by their Atomical or Me- 
chanical Philoſophy, very fooliſhly miſunderſtood and 
abus d their own Principles; which in reality, when 
rightly comprebended, do with the greateſt Evidence 
and Convittion eſtabliſb them both, beyond all other 
whatſoever. i | 
Coroll. 8. There is no ſuch Ethereal Subſtance, 
or Subtil Matter, pervading the Pores of Bodies, 
which being it ſelf free from the Law of Gravity, or 
endu d with a leſs Proportion thereof, might be ima 

VW gin'd 
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gin'd to be the Cauſe of it in other Bodies, or the 


_ equally heavy in Proportion to its 


Ter N'AvaZayear ue mv 
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lhe wh 1 N pad change its rectilinear into a cur- 
ei ve oe vd, J db ehe- vilinear Trajectory, =» 
* 1a Ne owes, Dixit Anaxagoras Cœlum omne ex lapidibus eſſe 
compoſitum, ac vehementi eircuitu conſtare, alias remiſſione lap- 
ſurum. Laertius. Lib. II. Segm. 12. 


tus recedendi à centro motùs in revolving Bodies, 
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Means of any other Effects in the World. | 
Coroll. 9. A Vacuum, or Space diftint# from 
Matter, is neceſſary to be admitted. For were the 
World equally full every where, fince all Matter is 
Vy tity, there 
could not poſſibly be any Difference in the Specifick 
Cravity of Bodies; it being on the Hypotheſis of 
a Plenum impoſſible that a Cube of Gold ſhould be 
heavier than an equal Cube of Air, aud its con- 
tained ſubtil Matter together ; and by Conſequence 
equally impoſſible that the former ſhould over-balance 
or deſcend in the latter, which yet all experience 


ſhews it really does. So that a Plenum is ſo far 
from accounting for the Phenomenon of Gravity, 


as ſome would have it, that it utterly ſubverts the 
Poſfibility of it; and while the laſt is evident, the 


firſt muſt needs be indefenſible. 


X. From the Uniform Projectile Motion of 


Bodies in ſtraight Lines, and the Univerſal Power 


of Attraction or Gravitation, the curvilinear Mo- 
tion of all the Heavenly Bodies does ariſe. If a 
Body, as B, be moving uniformly along the Line 
DC, from D toC; and another Body A be preſent, 
this latter Body A muſt draw the Sale B from 

its ſtraight Line D C, and by doing ſo continually, 


while at the ſame time the Body B retains its Pro- 


jectile Force along a ſtrait Line in every point of 


its real Motion a bent one, and 


Coroll. Hence we may learn what is that cona- 


and 


its Courſe, muſt make the Line of 
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and in what Senſe tis to be underſtood. For ſince, 
as we have already ſeen, all Bodies have a Vis cen- 
tripeta, or Propenſion towards one another, tis impoſ- 
fible they ſbould of themſelves, in as proper a man- 
ner, have a contrary Propenſion, or Vis centrifuga, 
an Endeavour of avoiding one another, (if theſe im- 
proper Terms will be allow'd me.) The true Meaning 
therefore of this Attempt or Endeavour to get farther 
off the Center of Motion is only this, That all Bodies 
being purely Paſſive, and ſo incapable of altering their 
uniform Motion along thoſe ftrait Lines, or Tangents 
to their Curves, in which they are every Moment, ſtill 
tend onwards in the ſame Lines, and retain their 
Propenſion or Effort towards that rectilinear Motion 
all the Time they are obliged to move in Curves ; 
and conſequently at every Point of their Courſe, en- 
deavour to fly off by their Tangents. Now the Parts 
of the Tangent to which this Endeavour is, being 
farther from the Center than thoſe of the Curves to 
which the Bodies are actually ford, an Attempt to 
go on in the Tangent may be, and is ftil'd an At- 
tempt to go farther off or recede from that Cen- 
ter; tho from no other Affection than that of Inacti- 
vity, or of perſevering in a rectilinear Motion. $0 
that tho” the Vis centripeta, or Power of Gravita- 
tion be an attive and poſitive Force, continually re- 
new'd and impreſsd on Bodies; the Vis centrifuga, 
or conatus recedendi à centro motus, is not ſo, 
but the mere Conſequent and Reſult from their Ina- 
Fivity. This is evident in Bodies revolving in El- 
lipſes about my tbe Foci, in their Deſcent towards 
it; where the Tangent being oblique to the Radius, 
or Line, from the Point of Contact to the Focus, 
this very conatus recedendi a centro motus, by 
urging it along the Tangent, will for ſome Time make 
it approach nearer to the Focus; (tho not ſo 
much nearer. as by its revolving in the Ellipſis it 
felf;) as may be ſeen in the Scheme, if a Body at 

. B were 


* 
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Schem. 1. B were moving towards L about the Focus H. And 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 3. 


this Explication is confirm d by all Experience. For 
let a Stone be let looſe from the Sling, or any revol- 
ving Body be diſengag'd from the Force which re- 
tain'd it in its Curve, and it will not properly go 


from the Center, but only paſs along the Tangent in 


which it was moving, as if there were no ſuch Ceu- 
ter near it at all. | 
XI. A Rectilinear or Projectile Motion of the 
Planets along the Tangents to their Orbits, (which 
when once begun, always uniformly continues,) 


Join'd or compounded with their Gravitation to 


the Sun, in the common Center, or rather Focus 
of our Syſtem, is the Original of all the Planetary 
Revolutions about him. Thus it Jupiter, for 
inſtance, repreſented by B, were moving uniform- 
ly along the Line DC, from D towards C; if the 
Sun A were abſent, the Planet would paſs on 
ſtraight trom B to C, with the ſame Velocity 
with which it had come from D to B. But if 
upon its Arrival at the Point B, the Sun in the 
Center or Focus A begin to affect it, the Planet, 
by the Sun's Attraction, muſt be drawn from a re- 
ctilinear to a curvilinear Courſe ; and be oblig'd, if 
the Sun's Power be great enough, compar'd with 
the Planet's Velocity, to revolve about him, and 
that, the attraCtive Force always continuing, for 
ever after. The Caſe is juſt the ſame as if B were 


a Stone in a Sling, A the Hand of the Slinger, 
_ (by the Help of the Strings united together, and 


repreſented by the Line A B,) whirling it round 


continually. For as the Stone at its coming to 


the Point B, were it let looſe and left to it ſelf, 
would fly off in the ſtraight Line or 'Tangent 
BC, yet by Force is ſtill retain'd at an equal Di- 
ſtance from the Hand of the Slinger, and com- 


pell'd to revolve in a kind of Circle; ſo tis here. 


be 
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The Attraction of the Sun in the common Cen- 
ter or Focus compels all the Planets, which of 


themſelves would paſs along their ſeveral Tan- 


gents, to revolve about it felt, and deſcribe their 
ſeveral curvilinear Orbits. And the Cale is the 
ſame in the ſecondary Planets with reſpect to their 
primary ones, about which they revolve in the 
{ame manner as they all both Primary and Secon- 


dary revolve about the Sun, in the common Cen- 
ter or Focus of the entire Syſtern. 


Coroll. 1. Hence tis manifeſt, that the Law of 


univerſal Attraction once eſtabliſh'd, unleſs the Di- 
vine Power had put the Planets into a ſuitable Motion 
in right Lines, they muſt ſoon have been drawn dotun- 
wards, and falln into the Sun: And ſtill, if their 
Motions ſhould be entirely ſtopp'd and ceaſe, the ſame 


miſt happen ; and they muſt not only be uncapable of 


thoſe noble Uſes to which they are now ſubſervient, 
but utterly periſh in the Violence of the Sun's ſcorch- 
ing Heat. The preventing of which therefore ought 


juſtly to be attributed to the Wiſdom and Power of 


God in the Conſtitution of the World. 


Coroll. 2. If the World be limited and finite in 
its Extent, *tis ſo in its Time alſo ; and ſo vice vers 


Ir 


if Eternal in its Time, tis Infinite alſo in its Extent. - 
For ſince all Matter (as far as we have any Means of 


knowing, and ſo in Reaſon all Matter whatſoever ) 
7s endu'd alike with a Power of Attraction; and muſt 


all thereby, without proper Motions along ftrait 


Lines, at laſt meet in the common Center of Gravity 
of the whole ; and ſince withal the other Syſtems of 
fix*d Stars, ſuppos'd here finite, retain their Site and 


Diſtance from each other, and thence appear not to 


bave any projettile Motion along ſtrait Lines to pre- 
vent the ſame ; had the Frame of the World been Eter- 
nal, the Effect abovemention'd muſt have, innumera- 


ble Ages ago, really come to paſs ; and all the Matter 


of 
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of the entire Univerſe compos d one ſingle dull and 
unmovable Heap or Maſs in the common Center o 
Gravity of the whole ; which not having happen d, 
demonſtrates the Impoſſibility of the Eternity of the 
World, and the Neceſſity of admitting its Producti- 
on in Time by the Power of God. Since therefore 
*tis unreaſonable to-ſuppoſe the Material World truly 
unlimited in Extent , "tis neceſſary to ſuppoſe it no 
more unlimited in Duration alſo. And this Reaſon- 
ing is unavoidable, unleſs we allow the moſt inva- 
riable and conſtant Property of Matter in our Syſtem 


to be peculiar to it, and ſo to be a voluntary Conſti- 


tut ion of God Almighty ; or at leaſt that a miracu- 
tous Providence does binder the foremention'd Effect 
continually. So that upon the whole, as the very 


Learned Dr. Bentley has obſerv'd, either the Di- 


vine Power in Creating, or peculiar Providence in 
Governing the Frame of Nature, is on theſe un- 
doubted Principles for ever eſtabliſh'd. 

XII. When the Projectile Motion of the Pla- 
nets is in its Direction, perpendicular to a Line 
from the Sun, and in its Degree of Velocity, ſo 


nicely adapted and contemper'd to the Quantity of 
the Sun's Attraction there, that neither can o ver- 


come the other, (the Force of Gravitation towards 
the Sun, and the Celerity of the Planets proper Mo- 
tions being properly in Æquilibrio,) the Orbits of 
ſuch revolving Planets will be compleat Circles ; 
themſelves neither approaching to, nor receding 
from the Sun, the Center of their Motions. And 
the Caſe is the ſame in the Secondary Planets about 
their Primary ones. Thus tis ſuppoſable, that the 


Velocity of all the Planets about the Sun, was 
Nee, Laage fs originally to his Power of 
Attra 


ion, and that their primitive Orbits were 


perfect Circles ; from which at this Day they do 


not mightily differ. Thus, however, Fupiter's 


four 
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| four Satellits or little Moons have their Motions 
ſo exactly proportion'd to their Gravitation to 
him, that their Orbits, as far as the moſt nice Ob- 
ſervations can judge, are perfect Circles; they 
keeping at an equal Diſtance from his Center in 
all the Points of their Courſes about him. 
XIII. When the Projectile Motion is not adapt- 
ed to, but is either too ſwift or too ſlow for the 
Attraction towards the Central Body, the Orbits 
deſcrib'd will be Elipſes; and in the former Caſe, 
when the Projectile Motion is too {witt, the Orbit 
will be bigger than the Circle before-mention'd ; 
and the nearer. Focus of the Ellipſis will be coin- 
cident with the Central Body ; and in the, latter 
Caſe, the Orbit will be leſs than the Circle, and 
the farther Focus of the Ellipſis will be coincident 
with that Central Body. Thus if the Celerity of Fig. z. 
B, be exactly correſpondent to the attractive Force 
of the Central Body A, neither will prevail, and 
the Body, preſerving an equal Diſtance from the 
Center, will deſcribe the Circle Be Eb. If the 
Celerity be greater, it will overcome the Attra- 
ction, and caſt it ſelf farther off the Center for 
ſome Time, and ſo revolve about it in the larger 
Elipſis BHFG ; the Central Body, poſſeſſing that 
Focus A, which is neareſt the Point B, where the 
Attraction began. But if the Celerity be ſmaller, 
the Attraction of the Central Body A, will be too 
hard for it, will force it for ſome Time to come 
nearer, and to deſcribe the leſſer Elipſis BKLI; 
the Central Body poſſeſſing that Focus A which is 
fartheſt from the Point B, where the Attraction 
began; as will be very plain from the Conſidera- 

4 tion of the Figure relating hereto. 

 Scholinm. Tis indeed poſſible that the Celerity 

of Bodies may be ſo great, compar'd with the Force 


of Attraction to the Central Body, as to caſt — 
0 
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off with ſuch Violence, that the Attraction will 
never be able to bring them round, or make them 
revolve about it: In which Caſe, the Orbits de- 
{crib'd will be one of the other Conick Sections, 
either Parabola's or Hyporbola g; according to the 


leſs or greater Violence with which the Bodies are 


thrown ; and the Central Body will poſſeſs the Fo- 
cus of ſuch a Figure. But no Phenomena of Na- 
ture perſuading us that de facto any of the Heaven- 
ly Bodies do deſcribe either of thoſe Lines, (tho 
Comets Ellipſes come near to Parahola's, of which 
hereafter ;) I ſhall not farther inſiſt upon them here. 
For if what has been ſaid of Elipſes has been well un- 
derſtood, the reſt can have no great Difficulty in it. 
XIV. Several Bodies moving about the ſame 
Central one, tho' their primitive Velocity were 
equal, and Direction alike ; yet if they be at diffe- 
rent Diſtances from it, they will deſcribe Figures 
of different Species about it. For ſince that de- 
terminate Degree of Velocity, which at one Di- 
ſtance were juſt commenſurate to the Central Bo- 
dies Attraction, and ſo would produce a circular 
Orbit, muſt at a farther Diſtance be too hard for it, 
by reaſon of the Diminution of the Attraction 
there; an Elliptical Orbit muſt be deſcrib'd; whoſe 
nearer Focus would be coincident with the Central 
Body. In like manner, if the ſame determinate 
Degree of Velocity were at a nearer Diſtance, 
where the Central Attraction is augmented, it 
would be too little for the ſame ; and an Elliptical 
Orbit muſt be deſcrib*d, whoſe farther Focus would 


be coincident with the Central Body. This can- 
not be difficult, if what has been hitherto ſaid have 
been rightly apprehended. For ſince the Species of 
the Planetary Orbits depend ſolely on the Propor- 
tion between the Attraction towards the Central 
Body, and the Velocity of the Projectile Motion; 
as 
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as that Proportion remaining at any Diſtance what- 
ſoever, the Bigneſs of the Orbits will be various, but 
the Species the ſame ; fo when that Proportion is 
chang'd, the Species of the Figures muſt be chang'd 
alſo : Which being done, in a given Velocity, by 
the various Force of Attraction in ſeveral Diſtances 
from the Center, as well as by the various Veloci- 
ty, at a given Diſtance, of which before ; *tis evi- 
dent the Species of the Orbits will be different in 
this, as well as in the former Caſe. EN 
Coroll. The greater Diſproportion there is between 
the Quantity of Attraction, and the Velocity of the 
revolving Bodies, in the Circumſtances mention'd in 
the two laſt Propoſitions, the farther from a Circular, 
and the more Oblong and Excentrical will the Orbits 
deſcrild be. And the greater Approach to Correſpon- 
dence there is, the nearer to Circular, and the leſs 
Oblong and Excqutrical will the ſame Orbits be. | 
XV. The circular Orbits of Planets depend not 
only on the exact Adjuſtment of the Projectile Ve- 
locity to the attractive Power of the Sun, but upon 
the Direction of the ſame Projectile Motion, at the 
original Commencing of the Attraction. Thus 
where the Planet is in its own Tangent neither Aſ- 
cending nor Deſcending, and the Angle preceding pig. z. 
CBA is a right one; which we have hitherto ſup- 
pos'd ; from the Correſpondence of the Velocity F 
to the Attraction, the Orbits will be perfect Cir- 
cles. Otherwiſe, when the Direction of the Moti- 
on is oblique, in any meaſure aſcending from, or 
deſcending to the Central Body, and the prece- 
Gag gee CBA obtule or acute, the Planet, tho” 
its Velocity were exactly adapted to the Attracti- 
on of the Central Body, would revolve in an El- 
lipſis; and the Point B, where the Attraction be- 
gan, would be the End of the leſſer cis there- 
of. All which will become eaſier by what we 


2 _ ſhall 
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ſhall preſently come to explain of that Figure. 
Coroll. From theſe four laſt Propoſitions, compar.d 
with the preſent Syſtem of the Planetary World, *tis 


obvious to take notice of the wiſe and careful Provi- 


Vid. Bent- dence of God, and his moſt accurate Contrivance in the 
ley, Ser. 8. Diſpoſal and Regulation of the whole : Whereby the 


primary Velocity of the Planets, their ſeveral D an- 
ces from the Central Bodies, and the original Dire« 


ction of their Motions, have been each ſo nicely ad- 


juſted and adapted to the Force of Attraction every 
here, that all the Orbits of the Planets became there- 
by either truly circular, or not very much different from 
the ſame. Which Remark will appear the more juſt, 
and conſiderable, if we reflect on the infinitely diffe- 
rent Degrees of Velocity, and oblique Direction; with 
the immenſly various Diſtances from the Central Bo- 
dies; equally poſſible with thoſe which were ſo fitly 
pitch*d upon; and obſerve to what noble and valua- 
ble Uſes theſe Bodies are now ſubſervient, which, 


without the foremention'd Exactneſs of Contrivance. 


in each Particular, could not have been provided for. 
All which demonſtrate the great Neceſſity of intereſt- 
ing the Divine Providence; and the Worthineſs of its 


ſo careful Interpoſition in ſuch Caſes. 
Sscholium. In order to the eaſier Apprehenſion 
of the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies, and of 


thoſe Things already ſaid, or to be ſald here- 
after, relating to them, twill not be i improper in 


this Place to give ſome Account of the Genera- 


tion, Nature, and eaſy Properties of Ellipſes; in 


which, (including the Circle, as is commonly 


done) "all the Heavenly Bodies, (as far as we have 


hitherto Reaſon to believe) revolve perpetually ; 


ſo far at leaſt as will be directly ſubſervient to our 
preſent Purpoſe, and give any Light to the follow- 
ing Theory. Take therefore, from the famous 


Des Cartes, this natural and obvious Deſcription 
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or Delineation of an Oval or Ellipſis; which tho? 
familiar to the Gardiner and Joyner, is a very 
good one; and gives as juſt and complet an Nea 
of it as any other whatſoever. 

Take a {mall Cord or Packthread, which is ve- 
ry pliable, and yet not eaſily ſtretch'd beyond its 
natural Length ; Tye the two Ends together, by 
which means it will be a ſort of round or circular 
Circumference mutable into all Figures. Let two 
Pins or Nails, H and I, be driven into a plain 
Board or Table; put the Cord or Packthread 
round the two Pins or Nails H and I, and with a 
Pencil or any ſuch thing, ( which, as it is drawn 
along, will make a ſmall Stroke, ) in your Hard, 
turn it round about the two Pins or Nails, as about 


a double Centre, till you return to the Point from 


whence you began. Thus if B be the Point where 
you begin the Delineation, continue it either way, 
along OFMKNEPD, or DPENKMFO, till 
you return to B again. By this means the Point 
of your Pencil will deſcribe ſuch a Curve as is 
here repreſented, and is call'd an Ellipſis. The 
Nature and Properties whereof, as far as at preſent 
we ſhall conſider the ſame, are as follow. 

(I.) The Species of the Ellipſis depends on the 
Proportion there is between the length of the Cord, 
and the diſtance of the two Centres H and I: And 


conſequently, wherever that determinate Propor- 


tion is given, the Species is given alſo, tho' the 
Bigneſs and Capacity be chang'd ; But where that 
Proportion is not given, as, the Length of the 
Cord remaining, where the Diſtance of the Cen- 
tres is chang'd ; or, that Diſtance remaining, the 
Length of the Cord is chang'd; or both are ehang'd, 
but not in the ſame Proportion ; in all theſe Caſes 
the Species of the Ellipſis is different. Thus in 


particular where the Diſtance of the Centers, or the 


I Line 


of 


Fig. 6. 


| Fig. 6. 
Schem. * 
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Line HI, is greater in proportion to the Length 
of the Cord, there the Ellipſis is farther from; 
and where tis leſs, the Elliꝑſis is nearer to a Cir- 
cle. All which is ſo obvious on a very little Con- 
fideration of the Delineation, and Figure, as *tis 
repreſented in the two different Schemes, that no 
more words need be us'd about it. f 

(2.) If in a conſiderably large Figure the two 
Points H and I be very near together, it will be 
ſearce diſtinguiſhable from a Circle; and in any 
Figure if they be ſuppos'd to unite, and be coin- 
cident, the Eccentrical Curve will become Con- 
centrical; and the Elliꝑſis degenerate into a Cir- 
clo; as perfect an one, as any drawn with a Pair 
of Compaſſes. Whence we ſee why a Circle is 
reckon'd among the Ellipſes ; and how it may be 
generated by a Way very like that made ale of 
in their Delineation. 

(3.) As when the Points H and I are coinci- 
dent, the Ellipſis loſes its Eccentricity, and Deno- 
mination, and commences a Circle; ſo, on the 
other Hand, it the Diſtance H I be indefinitely 
lengthened, while the difference betwen that Di- 
ſtance and the Length of the Cord, (equal to DH 
and I K, or double to one DH; as, the Pencil at D, 
is eaſily perceiv*d, ) remains the ſame, the Ellipſis 
will go thro” all Species; and at laſt become inde- 
finitely Oblong and Eccentrical; and one half of 
it, as FDE, will degenerate into the very ſame 
Figure we call a Parabola. For asall Degrees of 
Eccentricity make Ellipſes of all Species; ſo no 
Degree of Eccentricity makes a Circle; and an in- 
definite or infinite Degree of it make a Parabola- 
Which, «tho* we have no neceſſity to conſider it 
ſo diſtinctly in this place; (none of the heavenly 
Bodies, as far as we yet know, deſcribing truly 
fuch a Line, as has been already obſery'd ; ) yet 

On 
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on account of the Comets Orbits, which are near- Fig. 1. 
ly Parabolical, at leaſt deſerv'd our Notice; and 
the firſt Figure will ſhew an Example of it. 
(4. An Ellipfis being deſcrib'd about two 
Points, as a Circle about one, or thoſe two uni- 
ted ; hence may appear in ſome meaſure the Na- 
ture of theſe Points. They are indeed called the 
Foci or Umbilici of the Figure, but might not un- 
fitly be nam'd the Centers thereof. And how natu- 
rally each of them bears much the ſame reſpect to 
the Eliptick Periphery, that the Center does to the 
| Circular one, is partly obvious from the foregoing 
Delineation ; and of this thoſe who are acquainted 
' With the Conicł Sections cannot be ignorant. And 
accordingly, if the Name Center had not by Cuſtom 
in the Ellipſis been borrowed from the Circle on 
account of its Poſition, rather than ſome other 
Properties of it, and thence apply'd to the middle 
Point in the Elipfis ; it might very fitly, as has 
been before ſaid, have been given-to the two 
Points H and I, now ſtil'd the Foc? or Umbzlicz 
thereof. And by the ſame Reaſon, the correſpond- 
ing ſingle Points, going under the ſame Names 
in the Parabola and Hyperbola, would deſerve and 
challenge the ſame Denomination. And this is 
ſo agreeable to the true Syſtem of the Planetary 
World, that in the new Aſtronomy, (and thence \\ 
in theſe Papers,) the Stile is ſometimes continued ; 
and *tis not unuſual, I may add, not very impro- 
per, to ſay, That the Sun, the common Focus or 
 Umbilicus of all the Celeſtial Elliptick Orbits, is 
in the Center of our Syſtem, or poſſeſſes the Cen- 
ter of the Planetary World. | 
(5.) Tho! all the Lines paſſing through the 
Center in a Circle, being equal, are equally con- 
{iderable ; yet*tis otherwiſe in the Conzck Sections; 
where that Line through the Focus alone which 
2 cuts 
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cuts the principal Axis at right Angles, is remark- 
able above all the reſt ; and in very many Caſes 


peculiarly conſiderable. This Line is ſtiPd the La- 
tus Rectum or Parameter, and in the Ellipfis is, 
after the longer and ſhorter Ais, the third Pro- 
portional. 'Thus in the Figure before us, as DK 
is to EF, ſo is the ſame EF to OP or MN, the 
Latus Rectum or Parameter thereof, ſo famous 
with the Writers on the Conzck Sections. a 
(6.) The Subtenſe of the Angle of Contact bd, 
parallel to the Diſtance from the Focus BH, at an 
equal perpendicular Diſtance from the Point of 
Contact B, if that Diſtance be ſuppos'd infinitely 


1tmall, is in all Parts of the fame Ellipſis, or other 


Conick Section, equal to it ſelf. The Truth and 
Uſe of which Property is not yet ſufficiently 
known. 


(7.) If from any Point in the Circumference 
of an Ellipſis as B, Lines be drawn to each Focus, 
BH, BI; theſe two Lines taken together are al- 


ways equal to themfelves, and to the longer Axis 


K D: As the bare Delineation of the Figure does 


a 


plainly maniteſt. 
(8.) If the Angle made by the Lines to the 


Foci from any certain Point, H BI, be divided in 


the midſt by the Line BA; the faid Line BA 
will be perpendicular to the Tangent, or Curve 
at the Point of Contact; and ſo the Angles 
ABL, ABG, will be right ones, and equal to 
each other, as conſequently will equal Parts of 


them, LBH, IBG. 


(9.) A Line drawn from either Focus to the 


End of the leſſer Axis, HE or IE, is equal to 


half the longer Axis CD or CK ; as is evident by 


the laſt Particular but one. And the ſame Line is 
Arithmetically the middle Proportional between 
the greateſt and leaſt Diſtance from the ſaid Focus. 


Thus 
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Thus H E, for inſtance, is juſt ſo much longer 
than H D, as tis ſhorter than H K; the Difference 
in both Caſes being the Eccentricity HC or CI. 

(10.) The Tangent of an Eilipſis LG is never 
perpendicular to a Line drawn from the Focus, 
except at the two Points which terminate the 
longer Axis D and K. And if you imagine the 
Point of Contact B, with the Radius BH, and 
the Tangent LG, to move round the Ellipſis to- 
gether, from B towards D; the preceding An- 
gle, HB L, will, in the Deſcent from K by F to 
D, be an acute one; (its Acuteneſs increaſing 
from K to E, and as much decreaſing from F to 
D;) and in the Aſcent from D by E to K an ob- 
tuſe one; (its Obtuſeneſs increaſing from D to 
E; and as much decreaſing from E to K:) In 
both Semi- revolutions arriving at Rightneſs at 
the Points D and K, the Ends of the longer Avis 
alone; as was here to be obſerv'd. 

([̃. .) The Area of an Ellipſis is to that of a cir- 
cumſcrib'd Circle, (whoſe Diameter is equal to the 

others longer Acis,) as the ſhorter Axis of the El- 

lipſis is to the ſame longer Axis or Diameter. 

(12.) If the Circumferences of a Circle, and 
of an Ellipſis, be equal; the Area of the Circle 
is the greater. It being known, that of all Fi- 
gures, whoſe Perimeters are equal, the Circle is 
the moſt capacious. 

(13.) If an Ellipſis, by becoming infinitely 
Eccentrical, degenerate into a Parabola ; the La- 
tus Rectum or Parameter will be four times as long 
as the neareſt Diſtance to the Focus thereof. Thus 


vs is four times as long as Hr. 


XVI. All Bodies which, together with a Pro- 
jectile or Uniform Motion along right Lines, are 
continually attracted or impell'd towards one cer- 
tain Point or Center, let the Attraction or Impulſe 
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be of what Nature or Quantity ſoever, will al- 
ways, (no other Force interpoſing) by a Line 
drawn from that Center to themſelves, deſcribe 
equal Area's in equal Times ; and fo proportion- 
able Area's in proportionable Times ; through all 
Parts of their Courſes. Thus if the Area deſcrib'd 
the firſt Minute were equal to a thouſand ſquare 
Feet ; whether the Bodies came nearer, or went 
farther off, it would always in a Minute be equal 
to the ſame thouſand ſquare Feet ; in two Minutes 
double, or two thouſand ; in three Minutes treble, 
or three thouſand ; in four- Minutes quadruple, 
or four thouſand ; and ſo for ever proportionably. 
The Demonſtration of this noble and exceeding 
uſeful Theorem, is both eaſy and pleaſant : But that 
not being my preſent Buſineſs, I ſhall, as in the 
reſt, refer the Reader to the Great Author him- 
ſelf for Satisfaction. 
XVII. All Bodies, vice verſa, which revolve in 
Curves ; and by a Line drawn from themſelves to 
a certain Point or Center, deſcribe Area's propor- 
tionable to the Times of Deſcription, are attract- 
ed or impell'd continually towards that Point or 
Center. | 
Corollary. Since therefore Lines drawn from eve- 
ry one of the Planets to the Sun, deſcribe perpetually 
Area's proportionable to the Times of Deſcription ; 
as is ewn'd by all Aſtronomers ; tis certain that, be- 


ſides their ſeveral projectile Motions, they are every 


one continually attratted or impelPd towards the Sun; 
and from ſuch compounded Forces revolve about him. 
And the Caſe being the ſame in the Moon about the 
Earth; the Circumjovials about Jupiter; and rhe 
Circumſaturnals about Saturn; this Corollary equal- 
ly belongs to them alſo. | 
XVIII. If Bodies from a projectile Motion, 
and an Attraction or Impulſe to a Point or Center, 
move about the ſame in a regular Spiral Line, 
| which 
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which interſects every Radius in the ſame Angle; 
the Force of the Attraction or Impulſe, at diffe- 
rent Diſtances from that Center is reciprocady as 
the Cubes of ſuch Diſtances : And vice verſa, if 
the Force of Attraction or Impulſe to any Center 
be as the Cubes of the Diſtances reciprocauy; Bo- 
dies revolving about the ſame, unleſs they move 
in Circles, muſt deſcribe Spiral Lines, interſect- 
ing Radii in the {ame Angle. 

XIX. If Bodies from a projectile Motion and 
an Attraction or Impulſe to a Point, move about 

it, being the Center of an Elipſis, in the Peri- 
phery of the ſame Ellipſis; the Force of Attra- 
ction is directly as the Diſtance from ſuch a Cen- 
ter: And vice verſa, if the Force of Attraction or 
Impulſe to any Point be as the Diſtance from the 
ſame directly, Bodies revolving about it muſt de- 
ſcribe an Eliptick Figure; with whole Center the 
fore-mention'd Point will be coincident. | 

XX. It Bodies from a projectile Motion, and 
an Attraction or Impulſe to a Point, deſcribe an 
Elipfis about that Point, coincident with one of 


its Focz ; the Force of Attraction towards that Fo- 


cus is reciprocally in a duplicate Proportion, or as 
the Squares of the Diſtances from the ſame. And 
vice verſa, if the Force or Attraction to any Point 
be in a duplicate Proportion, or as the Squares of the 
Diftances from the ſame reciprocally ; Bodies revol- 
ving about the ſame muſt deſcribe Elipſes about 
it, coincident with one of the Foci thereof. 
Corollary 1. Where Bodies revolve about auy 


Point or Central Body, From the Figure deſcri#*d, 


and the Situation of the Point or Central Body, the 
Law of Attraction or Impulſe tending towards the 
| ſame is diſcovered. And vice verſa, where the Law 
of Attrattion or Impulſe is known, the Figure to be 


defcr i'd by revolviug Bodies, and the Situation of 
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the Point or Central Body, towards which the At- 
traction or Impulſe is, with reſpect to ſuch Figures, 
7s a priori diſeover' d alſo. 

Coroll. 2. None of the Heavenly Bodies deſcri- 
bing either Spiral Lines, or Ellipſes about their 


Centers, tis certain no Law of Gravitation in a 
triplicate reciprocal, or direct ſimple Proportion 
of the Diſtance from the Central Body, obtains in 


the Planetary World. ; 
Coroll. 3. * Al the Planets Revolutions ariſing 


Lem. 17. from the Compeſition of their projectile Motion and 


Prius. 


Gravitation towards the Sun ; and they all deſcri- 


bing Ellipſes about him, in the common Focus of 


all their Orbit, as is evident from Aſtronomy ; tis 
hence certain, that the Force of their Attraction or 
Impulſe towards the Sun, is in a duplicate Propor- 
tion of their Liſtances reciprocally. : 
Coroll. 4. The Cafe being the ſame as to the Moon 


about the Earth, and the Circumſaturnals about Sa- 


turn; th laſt Corollary belongs equally to them alſo. 

But Jupiter's Sate."its revolving in compleat Circles, 

are incapable of affording Evidence in his Caſe. 
XXI. It ſeveral Bodies revolve about the ſame 


central attractive Body at ſeveral Diſtances ; and 


the periodical Times in which they revolve be to 
each other, as the Squares of their Diſtances from 
the ſame ; the Force of Attraction or Impulſe to 
that central Body is in a 7riplicate Proportion, or as 
the Cubes of ſuch Diſtances reciprocally ; and vice 


_ verſa, if, the Force of Attraction or Impulſe be 


in a triplicate Proportion, or as the Cubes of their 
Diftances reciprocally, the periodical Times of Re- 


volution will be to each other, as the Squares of 
tbeir Diſtances from the ſame central Body. 


XXII. If ſeveral Bodies revolve about the ſame 
central attractive Body, at ſeveral Diſtances, in Cir- 


cular or Elliptick Orbits; and the periodical Temes 
of 
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of revolving be all equa! ; the Force of Attracti- 
on or Impulſe towards the central Body is direct- 
ly, as the Diſtances trom the ſame. 

XXIII. If ſeveral Bodies revolve about the 
ſame central Body, in Circular or Eliptick Or- 
bits, at {ſeveral Diſtances ; and the Velocities be 
in Half the Proportion, or in a ſubduplicate Propor- 
tien of their Diſtances reciprocally ; or, which 
is all one, the Squares of the periodical Times of 
revolving be to each other as the Cubes of the 
middle Diſtances from the ſame central Body ; 
the Force of Attraction or Impulſe towards the 


ſame is in a duplicate Proportion of the — 
from the ſame reciprocally. 

Corollary 1. Where ſeveral Bodies, from a pro- 
jectile Motion, compounded with a Gravitation to- 
wards a central Body, revolve about the ſame at 
ſeveral Diſtances ; from the Proportion there is be-, 
tween the periodical Times of revolving, compar d 
with the Diſtances from the central Body, the Law 
of Gravitation tending towar ds the ſame is diſco- 
ver d; and, vice vers, where the Law of Gravi- 
tation is known, the Proportion between the periodi- 
cal Times compar'd with the Diſtances from the 
central Body is, a priori, diſcover'd alſo. 

Coroll. 2. None of the Heavenly Bodies Perio- 
dical Times of revolving being to each other as the 

Squares of their Diſtances from the central Body, 
nor equal to one another; tis certain, as before, that 
no Law of Gravitation in a triplicate reciprocal, or 
direct ſimple Proportion of the Diſtances from the 
central Body, obtains in the Planetary World. 


Coroll. 3. * A the Planets Revolutions ariſing * Coro'l. 


from the Compoſe ition of their projectile Motion and Lem. 17. 
Gravitation towards the Sun; and the Squares of prius. 


their periodical Times of revolding being to each 
ther as the Cubes of their middle Diſtances from 


him 
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Him; tis hence certain, as before, that the Force of their 


Attraction or Impulſe towards the Sun, is in a dupli- 
cate Proportion of their Diſtances reciprocally. 

Coroll. 4. The Caſe being the [ame as to the Cir- 
cumjovials about Jupiter, and the Circumſaturnals 
about Saturn; this laſt Corollary belongs equally to 
them alſo. But the Moon being a ſingle Planet re- 
volving about the Earth, is incapable of giving Evi- 
dence in her Caſe. 

Coroll. 5. As before, the Law of Gravitation be- 
ing demonſtrated from the Planets revolving in El- 
lipſes about the central Bodies in one of the Foci; 
the Proportion between the periodical Times, compar d 
with the Diſtances from the central Bodies, was de- 
ducible a priori; ſo vice verſa, the periodical Times 
compar d with the Diſtances demonſtrating the Law of 
Gravitation, thence the Neceſſity of the Planets Re- 
Volution in Ellipſes, about the central Bodies in one 
of the Foci is a priori demonſtrated alſo. 

Coroll. 6. is certain, That the Annual Motion 
belongs to the Earth about the Sun, not to the Sun 
about the Earth. For ſince from the Moons Orbit, 
and the Planets Orbits and periodical Times, tis cer- 
tain, that the Law of Gravitation towards the Earth, 
and towards the Sun is the ſame ; and by conſequence, all 
the periodical Times of Bodies revolving about each 
of them in the ſame Proportion to one another, com- 
par'd with their ſeveral Diſtances from each of them : 
On which Hypotheſis, this Propoſition ſuits the Phæ- 
nomena of Nature, the ſame muſt be the true one, 
and to be fully acquieſcd in. Now tis known, that 


on the Hypotheſis of the Earth's Aunual Motion, ber 


periodical Time exattly ſuits, and is ſo between that of 
Venus and Mars, as the Proportion obſere/'d through 
the whole Syſtem, aud demonſtrable a priori, withal, 
exattly requires; but on the other Hypotheſis is 
enormouſly different. For ſince the Moon undoubtedly, 
and 


our Earth; and fince the Diftance of the Sun is to 
that of the Moon as about 8 1000000 to 240000 or 
as about 33 to 1; and the Moon's periodical Time 


27 


and on this Hy potheſis the Sun alſo, revolves about 


leſs than 28 Days ; the periodical Time of the Sun 


zs by the Rule of Three diſcoverable thus: As the 
Cul of the Moon's Diſtance, 1 equal to 1, to the 
Cube of the Sun's 337 equal to 38272753, fo muſt 
the Square of the Moon's periodical Time 28 Days 
equal to 784, be to the Square of the Sun's perio- 
dical Time, 30005838352 ; whoſe Square Root, 
173510, are Days alſo, being {ome Days more than 
475 Julian Tears: So that on the Hypothefis of 
the Sun's Revolution about the Earth, its periodical 
Time muſt undoubtedly be 405 Fears, which all Ex- 
perience atteſts to be but a ſingle one. So that at 
length the Controverſy berween the Ptolemaick and 
Pythagorean Syſtems of the World is determin d; 
and the Earth's Annual Motion for ever unqueſtion- 
ably eftabliſh'd. 

Coroll. 7. *Tis certain that thoſe Opake Maſſes 
which 3 appear at the Sun, are not Planets, 
revolving at any the leaft Diftance from him, but 
Spots or Maculæ adhering to him; for whereas they 
revohye but once in a little above twenty five Days; 


Hours allow'd for its periodical Revolution ; which 
being ſo different from the foremention'd Space of 
twenty five Days, quite decides that Controverſy, aud 
temonſtrates thoſe Maſſes to be real Maculæ adhe- 
ring to the Body of the Sun; as is here aſſerted. 
XXIV. If a Planet deſcribe an Ellipft 7s about 
irs central Body in the Focus thereof, it will move 
faſteſt when it is neareſt to, and floweſt when *tis 


oy in. the intermediate Places. For ſeeing 
where- 


\ 


on a like Calculation it will appear, that x Planet 
near the Surface, as theſe muſt be, cannot have three 


fartheſt from the ſaid central Body or Focas; and 


/ 
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whereſoever the revolving Body is, the Area is 
ſtil] proportionable to the Time, as was before 
ſhew'd ; and ſo in equal Times always equal; *tis 
evident by how much the Diſtance is leſs, and 
the Line from the Focus is ſhorter, by ſo much 
muſt the Bodies perpendicular Motion be the 
{wifter to compenſate the ſame ; and, vice verſi, 
by how much the former is longer, by ſo much 
muſt the latter be ſlower to allow for it. 
Coroll. Hence we may obviate that Difficulty 
which is ſo commonly made about the Aſcent and 
Deſcent of Planets or Comets in their Ellipſes ; 
eſpecially when they are very eccentrical ; and ſo 
may underſtand how a Planet\ or Comet which 
deſcends towards the Sun, and at laſt arrives at 
bis Perihelion, is able ſo to overcome the Sun's 
Attraction again, even there where it is greats - 
eft, as to throw it ſelf farther off, and to aſcend 
from it by the ſame Steps, and in the ſame Line by 
which it before deſcended. For ſince the natural 
Velocity correſponding to the Sun's Attraction every 
where, is ouly in a ſubduplicate Proportion of the 
Diſtance reciprocally; but the Velocity in any Or- 
bit whatſoever will neceſſarily be in a full Propor- 
tion of that Diſtance reciprocally, as we have juſt 
now obſerv d, tis plain that all the while any Pla- 
net or Comet is deſcending, its Velocity gains upon 
the Sun's attracting Power; and ſo after the Body 
ig paſt the End of the ſhorter Axis, (where both are 
in Zquilibrio) and in the Parabola in the whole 
Deſcent it overcomes it, and throws it ſelf off per- 
petually ; tho the oblique deſcending Poſition of the 
Tangent does not permit it to go really farther off 
till it comes to its Perihelion. *Tis alike plain that 
therefore all the while any Planet or Comet is aſs 
cending, its Velocity is gain'd upon by the Sun's at- 
tracting Power, and ſo after the Body is paſt 355 
3 other 
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other End of the ſhorter Avis it is overcome hy it, and 
is attracted more and more to it perpetually ; tho the 
oblique aſcending Poſition of the Tangent does not per- 
mit it to approach really nearer till it comes to its 
Apbelion. And as to the two other Quarters of the 
Motion, tis eaſily ſtated from what has been ſaid. 
For the Aſcent from the Perihelion till the End of the 
leſſer Axis, ariſes from the ſuperabundant Velocity 
acquir'd in the Deſcent from the other End of the 
leſſer Axis juſt before; and the Deſcent from the 
Aphelion till the ſaid End of the leſſer Axis ariſes 
from the prevailing Attraction, and Velocity too 
little to balance it from the other End of the leſſer 
Axis juſt before. In ſhort, while the revolving Body 
| is in the remote Half of the Elliptick Periphery, 
* the Attraction is too hard for the Velocity, and 
while tis in the nearer Half, the Velocity is tco 
hard for the Attraction; and when the Attraction 
in part conſpires with the Tangent or Direction of 
the projectile Motion, as in the Deſcent, the Velo- 
city thence increaſes continually ; and when it ts 
partly oppoſite to the ſame, as in the Aſcent, the Ve- 
locity thence diminiſhes continually ; and thence ſuch 
Correſpondence and mutual Superabundance and De- 
ficience of Velocity muſt happen in the ſeveral Parts 
of the Orbit perpetually. 
XXV. If the Planet B deſcribe an E//:pfis about Fig. 6. 
the central Body in the Focus H; as the Area de- | 
ſcrib'd by the Line BH, will be exactly uniform 
and proportional to the Time of Deſcription ; ſo 
the Angular Motion, or Velocity of the'Line from 
the other Focus BI, will be proportional to the 
Time, and uniform alſo ; tho* not ſo Exactly and 
Geometrically. 
XXVI. The Law of Gravitation already ea, 
plain'd being ſuppos'd ;- if one Planet deſcribe Pig. 6. 
an Ellipfis about the central Body in the Focus H 
1 an 


30 


from the ſame Center or Focus, their 
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and another deſcribe a Circle about the ſame in 
its Center: If the Semidiameter of the Circle be 
equal to HE, the Middle Diſtance in the Elzpfis 
periodical 
Times of revolving will be the ſame ; and when 
the Diſtances are equal, their Velocity will be 
ſo too. 

Corollary. Tho therefore the Planets revolve in 
Ellipſes N ſeveral Species, yet their periodical 
Times may be as well compar'd with one another, 
and with their Diſtances from the central Bodies, 
as if they all revoked in compleat Circles; as was 
above done: For "tis but taking the middle Diſtance 
in the Ellipſis for the Radius of a Circle, and the 


ſame periodical Time, and the Computation will bold 


as well as if the Orbit had been a perfett Circle. 
XXVII. If a Body revolve about a central 
Body, as about A in a Circle, as Be Eb; and 
another revolve about the. ſame in the Focus of 
its Ellipſis, BH F &, ſo that the Semidiameter of 
the Circle were equal to the neareſt Diſtance in 
the Elliꝑſis AB; the Velocity of the Body at 
the neareſt Point of the EHipſis will be greater 
than the Velocity of the Body in the Circle ; 
and will be to it in half the Proportion of the 
Latus rectum of the Ellipfis pg, to the Diameter 
of the Circle eb; or as that Line pq, to a Mid- 
dle proportional between it ſelf and ebd. 
XXVIII. If one Body revolve round a central 
Body in a Circle, and another about the ſame in 
its Focus deſcribe ſo very Eccentrical an Elligſis, 
that it may paſs for a Parabola; the Velocity of 
the Body moving along the Ellipfis, will be to 
that of the Body moving in a Circle, (the Point 
in the Ellipſis being as far from the central Body 


as the Circumference of the Circle) as the Square 


Root of two to an unit, that is very nearly as ten 
to ſeven. | XXIX. 


, 
\ 
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XXIX. If a central Body have many Bodies 
revolving about it; 'tis perfectly indifferent in 
it ſelf, and with regard to that central Body, in 
what Planes ſoever, or which way in thoſe Planes 
ſoever, they all or we of them move ; ſuppoſing 
that all the Planes paſs through the Center of that 
Body about which they revolve. 

Corotlary. Hence ariſes a convincing Argument 
of the Interpoſition of Council and Providence in the 
Conſtitution of our Syſtem ; in which all the Planets 
revolve the ſame way, from Weſt to Eaſt ; and that 
in Planes almoſt coincident with one another, and 


with that of the Ecliptick, as Dr. Bentley hath germ. 8. 


p. 13. 


alſo obſervꝰ d. 

XXX. The Order of the Heavenly Bodies in 
the Solar Syſtem is as follows: Firſt of all, The 
vaſt glorious Body of the Sun is plac'd in the 
Middle, very near the Center of Gravity of the 
entire Syſtem, in the common Focus of every one 


of the Planetary Orbits. Next to him Mercury 


deſcribes his Ellipſis, and that ſo near, that we on 
Earth rarely obtain a diſtinct View of him. Next 
to Mercury is the Elliptick Orbit of Venus, our 
glorious Morning and Evening Star. Next to 
Venus our Earth, with its Attendant the Moon, 
perform a joint Courſe, and meaſure out. the An- 
nual Period. Next to the Earth the fiery Star Mars 
alone, without any viſible Guard accompanying 
him, revolves about the ſame Center. Next to 


Mars, tho' at a mighty Diſtance from him, the 
largeſt of the Planets, Jupiter; with his four re- 
markable Satellits; and laſtly, Saturn with his 


five little Moons about him, deſcribe the fartheſt 


and moſt remote Orbits, and compleat the entire 
Planetary Chorus, as the Frontiſpiece of the Book 


repreſents them to the Contemplation of the 


Reader. 


Scholium 
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Scholinm 1. Beſides the Planets, whoſe Orbits 
are not very different from Circles, there are 
another Species of Bodies revolving about the 
Sun in ſuch Elipſes, as may pals for Parabola's, 
they are ſo exceeding Eccentrical ; but as tar as 
appears, as regularly retaining their ſeveral Pe- 
riods and Orbits, as the Planets now mention'd. 
But becauſe rheſe Bodies will be more diſtinctly 
conſider'd hereafter, I ſhall wave their farther 
Conſideration at preſent, and proceed. 

Scholium 2. But as to the fix'd Stars, which 
are not repreſented in the Figure, they are ſtill fo 
vaſtly more remote from the Sun, that, tiill very 
lately, they were thought ſubject to no Paraliax 


at all, even not to that of the annual Orbit it ſelf. 


The Great Hugenius by a new, and not improba- 
ble Method of conjecturing their Diſtance, in his 
Coſmotheorus, p. 137. computes that the neareſt of 
them cant well be at a leſs Diſtance from the Sun, 


2 or from us, than 27664. Semidiameters of the Mag- 


mis Orbis; each of which Semidiameters contains 
by the beſt Obſervations no leſs than 81 Millions of 
Engliſh Statute Miles, as we ſhall ſee preſently : So 
that by this Computation, the neareſt of the fix'd 
Stars muſt be about 2240784 Millions of Miles 
from us. And tho? ſince the Noble Diſcovery of the 
Annual Parallax of the fix'd Stars by Mr. Ham- 


ſtead, agreeing with the ſame before made by 


Dr. Hook, the Diſtance of thoſe Stars which have 
been meaſur'd is not quite ſo vaſt and enormous, yet 
is it ſtill in it ſelf exceeding great, no leſs than 8000 
Semidiameters of the Magnus Orbis, or about 
648000 Millions of Engliſh Miles. And what 
is in theſe Obſervations moſt remarkable and ſur- 
prizing is this, that thoſe three Stars, of very 
different apparent Magnitude, and very different 
Places, whoſe Diſtances have been thus accurate- 
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ly meaſured, do not appear to be of very diffe- 
rent Diſtances, but almoſt all pretty equally re- 
mote from us; contrary to the general Opinion 
hitherto; which has ſuppos'd the fix'd Stars at all 
manner of various Diſtances from us, and thoſe 
which appear'd the ſmalleſt to have theretore 
been at the moſt remote, and the largeſt at the 
neareſt Places. If on farther Obſervations this 
prove to be the Caſe of the reſt of the fix'd Stars, 
we muſt be forc'd to alter our Opinion, and to 
believe that they are all pretty nearly in a ſphe- 
rical Surface from us, and that our Sun, with its 
Syſtem is, as it were, plac'd in the Center of the 
reſt of the Syſtems, and of the viſible World. For 
as to the Learned Dr. Gregory's Objeckions a- 

2 the Force of Mr. Flamſteeds Reaſoning Aſronom. 
or the Annual Parallax of the fixed Stars, and p. 275, 
the Annual Motion of the Earth conſequent 276. 
thereupon, they are too inconſiderable, and too 
much built on Miſtakes to be at all regarded in 
this Matter, as I have ſhew'd in another place. Pbileſ. 
But then as to the Nature of the fix'd Stars, tis Mathe- 
in all Probability the ſame with the Sun's; and en 

: : 5. Prop. 
ſo each of them may have their reſpective Sy- XLII. 
ſtems of Planets and Comets as well as he has. 
Which things, conſidering that the Number of 
them is continually found to be greater, according 
as the Teleſcopes we uſe are longer and more 
RG, do vaſtly aggrandize the Idea of the 
Viſible Univerſe ; and ought proportionably to 
raiſe our Admiration of the Great Author of the 
whole to the higheſt Degree imaginable. 
' XXX[. The periodical Times of each Planet's 
«ages Revolution about the San, are as fol- 
ow. 


. Mer- 


2 


Afra. 


p- 336. 
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2 
Mercury 87 23 16 
Vents revolves a- 224. 16 49 


The Earth bout the) 365 6 og 
Mars \ Sun in the 686 23 27 


Fupiter Space of / 4332 12 20 
Saturn 10759 6 36 


XXXII. The middle Diſtances of the Planets 


from the Jun are as follow. 


Aſercury 32,000,000 ) Statute 
Vents is diſtant\ 59,000,000 / Miles; 
The Earth from 81,000,000\ each 5280 
Mars « the Sun 123,000,000 Engliſhand 
Jupiter \ about / 424,000,000\4943 Gal- 
Saturn | 777,000,000 lick Feet. 


Scholium. The Proportions of theſe Numbers 
are unqueſtionable: But the Numbers themſelves 
only within a certain Latitude under or over. The 


Reaſon of ſuch Uncertainty is, That the Sun's 


Parallax, or Angle, which the Semidiameter of 


the Earth would ſubtend to an Eye at the Sun, on 


which the whole depends, is not yet accurately 
determin'd by Aſtrondmers; ſo that no exact 
Number can be certainly pitch'd upon, till 
farther Obſervations put an end to our 
Doubts. On which Account I have put in 
this Caution to prevent Miſtakes, and in my 
Computation have followed, our moſt exact Ob- 
ſerver Mr. Hamſteed, as Sir Iſaac Newton alſo 
does in his lateſt Writing of this Nature, I mean 
his Theory of the Moon publiftd by Dr. Gregory, 
and have ſuppos'd the Sun's Parallax 10 Seconds, 
and from this Hypotheſis made theſe and the follow- 
ing Calculations; which therefore cannot be "my 

ar 
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far from Truth, and are certainly from the beſt Ob- 
ſervations which have yet been made, and ſo the ex- 
acteſt Numbers that can at preſent be ſet down. 
XXXIII. The Periodical Times of the Cir- 


eumjovials Revolutions about Jupiter are as fol- 
lows. | 


D H K-00 
The Innermoſt) revolves a-C 1 18 28 36 
The Second bout Tupi-) 3 13 13 52 
The Third ter in the) 7 3 43 09 
The Fourth) Space of (16 16 32 oo 


Of the Circumſaturnals. 
D- MM 
The Innermoſt 1 21 18 267 
revolves a- INS, 
Se zn ( hour d.) £11 25 1 
The Fourth * i 22 : 28 
e Fift 79 7 46 00 


8 II 


XXXIV. 'The Diſtances of the Circumjovials 
from Jupiter are as follow. 
The Innermoſt) is di- 


I 

The Second ( ſtant ) 4 
14 

2 


Diameters of 
The Third from ] 
The Fourth Y Fupiter (1 


of the Circumſaturnals. 
The Innermoſt Yis di-( © +> . 
The Second ( ſtant 1 1 + ' Diameters 
The Third from 1 2 of his Au- 
The Fourth Tupi-/ 4 © nulus. 
The Fifth ter. C12 0 


XXXV. The Time of the Diurnal Revolu- 
tions of ſuch of the Heavenly Bodies as are al- 


ready known to turn about their own' Axes is as 
follows. | K 1 | The 


Lem. 7. 
prius. 
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ST" | | ie.» bs 
The Sun revolves a-C25 6 oo 
The Earth— / bout its\ oo 23 56 
Mars ——— ), own Axis 01 © 40 
Jupiter ——\ in the os 9 56 
The Moon — ) Space of C2) 7 43 


XXXVI. The Quantity of Matter in ſuch of 


the Heavenly Bodies as afford us means of deter- 


mining the ſame, is, according to the foremention'd 
Obſervations, in the Proportions following. 


The Sits ——————— 227500 
Jupiters 220 
Saturns — — 94 
The Earth's ——————— 
The Moon's between — 7. & 75 


Corollary. The Weight of Bodies at equal Di- 
ſtances from the Sun and Planets, being in the ſame 
Proportion with the Quantity of their Matter, as 
bas been already ſaid; the ſame Numbers aſſign'd 


in the laſt Lemma, which explazn the latter, ſerve 
equally to explain the former alſo. - 


XXXVII. The Diameters of the Sm and Pla- 
nets. 


The Sun's ————763000\ 
Saturns 61000 
Jupiters $1000 


— 4 . e TOTO on >Statute Miles. 
The Moon's — — 21 70 

Ve enus Jo — — 7900 

Aercurys . 42 40 


Huge- | 
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Hugenius's Numbers are, to the Sun's Diame- 
ter the Diameter of 


Saturn's Ring as 11 to 37 
Saturn as — — 37 
Jupiter as —— 2 to 11 
Mars as — — 1 70 166 
Earth as . 1 f IIx 
Venus as ĩ?;Eo.— 1 0 84 
Mercury as = — 1 t0 290 


Coſmotheor. p. 14, 15. 


XXXVIII. The Weight of Bodies on the Sur- 
face of the Sun, and thoſe Planets mention'd in. 
the 36th Lemma before is as follows. On the 


Surface of 


The St——24. 40 
The Eartb- — 1 oo 
Jupiter 2 00 
The Moon —— » — 034 
Saturn I 128 


XXXIX. The Denſities of the ſame, (hat- 
ever be the Sun's Parallax) are as the Numbers 


following. 


The Moon s- — * 
The Earth's ———— 100 
The Sun's ————- - O25 * 
Jupiters — 019 
Saturns — 15,0 


XL. As the Weight of Bodies without the Su- 
perfic ies of the Heavenly Bodies increaſes in a du- 
plicate Proportion of their Nearneſs to their Cen- 
ters ; ſo within the ſame Superficies, if their Den- 
ſity to the Center be uniform, does it decreaſe in 

| 1 a ſim- 
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a ſimple Proportion thereof; and is conſequent- 
ly greateſt upon the Superficies themſelves. Thus, 
as we have already ſeen, a Body at 10000 Miles 
Diſtance from the Earth's Center, is four times 
ſo heavy as it would be at 20000. But within 
the Earth, if a Body were twice as near its Cen- 
ter as *tis on the Surface, it would be but half ſo 
heavy as 'tis here; if thrice as near, it would be 
but a third part ſo heavy; if four times as near, ® 
it would. be but a quarter ſo heavy; and fo for 
ever proportionably. Gravity therefore is moſt 
conſiderable on the Surface, decreaſing both ways, 
upward in a duplicate Proportion of the recipro- 
cal Diſtance; and downward in a ſimple direct 
Proportion thereof. 5 
XLI. If the central Regions of a Globe con- 
tain a ſpherical Cavity within the ſame; Bodies 
plac'd therein, from the Equality of Attraction 
on every Side, will not tend any way, Or gravi- 
tate at all, but be as perfectly at Liberty, as if they 
were not affected by any ſuch Power of Attracti- 
on or Gravitation. N 
XXIII. The Mvon revolves about the Earth 
from Weſt to Faſt in 27 Days, 7 Hours, 43 Mi- 
nutes; and in the very ſame Space of Time, by a 
{ſtrange Correſpondence and Harmony of the two 
Motions, revolves the ſame way about its own 
Axis ; whereby, ( one Motion as much convert- 
ing it to, as the other turns it from the Earth) 
the ſame Side is always expos'd to our Sight. 
XLIII. The Librations of the Moons Body, 
which cauſe that tis not exactly the ſame Hemi- 
ſphere thereof which is perpetually expos'd to our 
Sight, ariſe from the Eccentricity of the Moon'y 
Orbit, from the Perturbations by the Sum's At- 
traction, and from the Obliquity of the Axis of 
her Diurnal Rotation to the Moon's own Orbit, 
8 without 
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uithout the Knowledge of which Circumſtances 
her Phænomena were inexplicable, but by the 
Conſideration of them are eaſily demonſtrable. 
XLIV In the 2365th Year of the Julian Pe- 
riod, or the 2349th before the Chriſtian Ara, the 
Autumnal Equinox was on the 12th Day of Octo- 
ber. Tis evident from the Aſtronomical Tables 
of the Anticipation of the Equinox, that in 4068 
fears (the Time ſince the betore-mention'd Year 
till A. D. 1720.) the Equinoxes have anticipated 
about 31 Days. *Tis alſo evident, That at this 
time the Vernal Equinox is on the gth of March, 
and the Autumnal on the 12th of September. Tis 
farther evident, that whereas now the Space from 
the Vernal to the Autumnal Equinox is eight or 
nine Days longer than from the Antumnal to the 
Vernal, by reaſon of the Poſition of the Peribelion 
of the Earth's Orbit near the Hznter Solſtice ; at 
the time before-mention'd it was not above five 
or {ix Days ſo. By the Anticipation therefore of 
the Equinoxes alone, if the Poſition of the Peri- 
belim had been always the fame, the Equinoxes 
at the time aſſigned had been on the gth of. April, 
and on the 13th of October; and, the equaller Di- 
viſion of the Year allow'd for, the Vernal Equi- 
nox was on the Toth of April, and the Autumnal 
on the 12th of October, as was to be prov'd. 

- Coroll. Since 5717 Tears ſtill more backward, the 
Equinox muſt have been full four Days later, in the 
1788th Rar of the Julian Period, which is the 2926th 
Tear before the Chriſtian ra, the Autumma Equi- 

node muſt have been on the 16th Day of October. 
XLV. Comets are a Species of Planets, or Bo- 

dies revolving about the Sun, 'and moving in one 
of the Conick Sections, (which in all Probability is 
an Elipfis,) whoſe Motions, and, if they have 
Elliptical Orbits, whoſe periodical Times are as con- 
3 ſtant, 
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ſtant, certain, and regular as thoſe of the Planets, 
tho'till very lately generally unknown to the World. 

XLVI. Theſe Elliptical Orbits of Comets, if 
they be ſuch, are ſo very Oblong and Eccentrical, 
that while they come within our Obſervation, 
they are but little different from Parabola's, and 
may accordingly be conſider'd as ſuch. 

XLVII. The Planes in which various Comets 
move, are themſelves exceeding various, and at 
all imaginable Angles of Inclination with one 
another, and with that of the Ecliptick ; they all 
{till paſſing through the Center of the Sun. 

XLVIII. The Courſe of Comets in their Or- 
bits is not determin'd one way, (as is that of the 
Planets from Yet to Eaſt; ) but indifferently ſome 
of them move one way, and ſome another. 

Corollary 1. From theſe two laſt Lemmata *tis 
evident that Comets move ſometimes from Eaſt to 
Weſt, other times from Welt to Eaſt ; ſometimes 


from North to South, other times from South to 


North; or cbliquely between any of theſe ways, ac- 
cording as the Situation of the Planes of their Or- 
bits, and the Directions of their Courſes together 
determine them. . 

Coroll. 2. Hence *tis. certain, That the beaven- 
ly Motions are not perform'd in corpoxeal Vortices ; 


ſeeing the Comets exattly obſerve the ſame Laws 


and Velocity of Motion, whether they revolve with, 
or againſt, or croſs, to the Planets, and the ſuppos'd 


fluid Matter of the Vortices. 


XLIX. Comets in their Deſcent to, and Aſcent 
from the Sun, paſs quite through the Planetary 
Syſtem; as may be ſeen in the Frontiſpiece. 

_ Corollary. Hence we may obſerve a new poſſible 
Cauſe of vaſt Changes in the Planetary World, by 
the Acceſs and Approach of theſe vaſt, and hitherta 
little known Bodies to any of the Planets. 5 

LS L. 
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L. If a Comet in its Deſcent to, or Aſcent from 
the Sun, approach near to a Planet as it paſſes by, 
and its Plane be different from that in which the 
Planet moves; by its attractive Power it will, 


agreeably to the univerſal Law of Gravitation of 


Bodies, draw it from the Plane in which it before 
mov*d, and ſo cauſe it afterward to move in a 
new one, inclin'd to the former, but paſſing thro? 
the Sun, as the former did. 


Corollary. Hence tis ſuppoſable, that the the 


Planets originally revolv'd in the ſame common Plane, 
yet by the ſubſequent Attraction of Comets, their 
Planes may nom be inclin'd to one another, and dif- 
ferent ; as tis certain de facto they now are. 
Scholium. Seeing the Law of Gravitation is uni- 
verſal and mutual, *tis evident the Planet would 
draw the Comet from its Plane, as well as the Co- 
met would draw-the Planet; and ſo generally, what 
Effects ſoever the Comets could have on the Pla- 
. Nets, the latter would have correſpondent ones on 
the former. But as this Indication once given for 
all, there is no. Neceſſity of taking notice of the 
Changes in the Comets; ſo accordingly, in what 


follows, I ſhall wholly omit the ſame ; and con- 


fine my ſelf to ſuch Things as will be immedi- 
ately uſeful in the following Theory. 

LI. If a Comet revolving in the ſame Plane 
with a Planet, whoſe Orbit is a pertect Circle, as 
it paſſes by, approach near it, by accelerating or 
retarding the Velocity of the Planet, it will ren- 
der its Orbit Elliptical. Thus if B were a Planet 
revolving about the Sun at the Center A, in the 
circular Orbit Be Eb ; and a Comet either in its 


Deſcent towards, or Aſcent from the Sun ſhould. 


paſs near it, it would, agreeably to the univerſal 
Law of Gravitation of Bodies, accelerate it, if its 
Attraction concurr'd with, or retard it, if its At- 

: traction 


Fig.. 3. 
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traction contradicted the Planets own annual Mo- 
tion along the Periphery of its Circle. Whereupon 
the concentrical Orbit would become eccentrical, 
and the Planet would afterwards revolve in an El- 
lipſis; which on an Acceleration would be bigger, 
and on a Retardation leſs than the Circle which 
it had till then deſcrib'd; the former repreſented 
by BH FG, the latter by BKLI. For when 
the original Velocity of B was exactly adjuſted to 
the Sun's Power of Attraction, and its Orbit there- 
upon a pertect Circle, this new Acceleration or 
Retardation muſt render it afterward incommen- 
ſurate, and too great, or too little for the ſame ; 
and accordingly the Orbit to be afterward, agree- 
ably to what has been formerly explain'd, de- 
{crib'd by the Planet, muſt be an Elipſis; and big- 
ger or leſs than the former Circle, as the Force was 
directed for, or againſt, the Planets own Motion. 

Corollary 1. In this Caſe, the Sun would uo lon- 


ger be in the Center of the Figure, but in one of the 


Foci, viz. in the nearer Focus of the larger, and 
the farther of the ſmaller Ellipſis. 

Coroll. 2, FB were the Earth moving circularly 
about the Sun from Weſt to Eaſt, i. e. from B bye Eb 
to B again ; and a Comet h in its Deſcent towards the 
Sun ſhou14 paſs by before it, or on the Eaſt-ſide ; the 
annual Motion of the Earth would be accelerated, and 
its circular Orbit degenerate into the larger Ellipſis, 
BH F &, about the Sun in its nearer Focus A. 

LII. If a Comet in paſſing by as before, accele- 
rate the Planet's Motion, and ſo enlarge the Orbit, 
the Planet's periodical Time of revolving will be 


enlarg' d, and become longer thereby. In like man- 


ner, if the Comet retard the Planet's Motion, and 
ſo diminiſh the Orbit, the periodical Time of re- 


_ volving will be lefſer'd, and become ſhorter. And 


{till the more conſiderable the Acceleration or Re- 
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tardation is, compar'd with the original Velocity 
of the Planet, the greater will be the Eccentri- 
City, and the greater Difference between the for- 
mer and latter Orbits, and the former and latter 
periodical Times ot. revolving allo. 

Corollary 1. If in the foregoing Caſe the Semidi- 
ameter of the ancient Circle, with the jniddle Diſtance 
in the Ellipſis afterward def eribdbe given, as alſo the 
periodical Time of revolving in the latter, the perio- 
dical Time of revolving in the fermer is at the ſame 
time determin'd, For as the Cube of the middle 
Diſtance in the Ellipſis, to the Cube of the Semi- 
diameter of the Circle, ſo is the Square of the Pe- 
riodical Time in the Ellipſi>, to the Square of the 
Periodical Time in the Circle. So that three of thoſe 
Terms beingiyi%n,which is here ſuppos d; the fourth, 
by the Golden Rule, iS known 5 0 ; wheſe Square 
Root anſwers the Demand of ws; Corollary. 

Coroll. 2. Since therefore the three Poſtulata now 
mention d are given in the Caſe of the Earth ( ſup- 
Poſing that it anciently revole/d in a circular Orbit) 
as will hereafter appear ; the Time of its annual 
Revolution in that original and circular Orbit may 
eaſily be at this Day diſcover d. 

LIII. If a Planet moving in a circular Orbit, 
were accelerated by an Attraction directly along 
its Tangent or Periphery; the preceding Angle 

made by the Tangent and Radius CBA, would Fig, z. 
ſtill remain a right one, and the Point B, where 
the Acceleration happen d, would afterward be 
the neareſt to the Focus, or the Perihelion in the 
Ellipſis a., pere to be deſcrib'd. So if it were 
alike directly retarded along its Tangent or Peri- 
phery, 3 ngle would ſtill be a right one; and 
the Point B where the Retardation happen'd, 
would be the fartheſt frem the Focus, or the Adbe- 
lion! in the Elipſis to be afterward deſcrib'd. 
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LIV. If therefore ſuch Acceleration or Retar- 
dation were caus'd by a Body moving uniformly 
along its Trajectory on each fide of the Planets 
circular Periphery, the oblique Acceleration above, 
would take off the nearly equal oblique Retarda- 
tion below, or the contrary ; and thereby the Ef- 
fect afterward remaining, would be all one, as if 
the prevailing Force, whether of Acceleration or 
Retardation, were only along the Tangent or Pe- 
riphery ; all one, as if the whole Attraction were 
caus'd while the attracting Body was at or near that 
Tangent or Periphery it {elf ; and by conſequence 
the Point B would be, as above, the Perihelion or 
Apbelion of the Ellipfis afterward deſcrib'd. 
| Scholinm. Altho' ſome ſmall Inequality would 
ariſe by a Comet's moving ſlower above than be- 
low the Periphery of a Planet's Orbit, and fo at- 
tracting longer above than below on the one ſide ; and 
by the Comet'sattraCting only downward when juſt | 
paſſing by, and at the neareſt Poſition on the other | 
fide ; yet becauſe, as appears on Computation, this 
Matter is generally not conſiderable, unleſs the 
Comet be vaſtly great, or approach vaſtly near, it 
may be wholly wav d, and the Point B ſtil] ſuppos'd 
either juſt at, or very near to the Perihelion or 
Apbelion of the Ellipfis afterward deſcrib'd. 
Coroll. If therefore in a given Tear, a Comet, in 
its Deſcent towards the Sun, accelerated the Earth's 
Annual Motion, and chang'd its Orbit from a Circle 
to an Ellipſis; the Degree of the Ecliptick, and Day 
of the Tear, when the ſame Attraction happen d, may 
be pretty nearly determin'd by the Place of the Pe- 
rihelion at the ſame Time, from the Aſtronomical 
Tables of its Place and Motion. 
LV. If the neareſt Diſtance of a Comet to a Pla- 
net be given, the Time of Attraction to be conſi- 
Fiz. 5 der'd is from thence determinable. 'Thus if a 
Comet in its Deſcent towards the Sun, as from E 
tO 
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to H, paſs'd by a Planet moving in the Circum- 
| ference of its circular Orbit from A to D, and ſo 
accelerated the ſame : Let CG be the Line de- 
ſcrib'd by the Comet while the Planet paſſes along 
from B to C, at which laſt Point C the Comet is 
ſuppos'd to have been at its neareſt Diſtance, when 
the Planet is at B; and let CF be equal to CG. In 
this Caſe, the Acceleration by the Comet between 
E and F, being nearly taken off by the Retardation 
between G and H; (and the like is to be ſuppos'd 
of the Acceleration beyond E, and the Retarda- 
tion beyond H, not to be contain'd in the Fi- 
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gure) ttis evident that all the Attraction which 


is to be conſider'd, is that Accelerating the Pla- 
net while the Comet paſſes from F to &, and the 


Planet from Qto C: As the ſole View and Con- 


ſideration of the Figure it ſelf will give ſufficient 
Evidence. Which from the Velocity of the Mo- 

tion of Comets and Planets, eaſily calculated, 
might be ſoon determin'd ; if the neareſt Diſtance 
CB were once aſcertain' d. 


Coroll. 1. If tberefore the neareſt Diſtance CB 


were known, and the Bigneſs or Quantity of Matter in 


the Comet it ſelf ; ſeeing the Time of Acceleration is 
withal known ; the Quantity of Acceleration, the in- 
creas d Velocity of the Planet ; and by conſequence the 
Magnitude of the Elliptick Orbit to be afterwards 
_ defſerib'd ; and the periodical Time of revolving an- 
ſwerably thereto, might all be a priori determin'd. 

Coroll. 2. Vice verſa, If the neareft Diſtance BC, 
with the Eccentricity of the ſubſequent Elliptick Or- 
bit, or its periodical Time be given; the Bigneſs of the 

Comet may, on the ſame Grounds, be determin'd alſo. 
LVI. If a Comet deſcending towards the Sun 
paſs'd near a Planet which had a ſecondary one 
revolving about it; unleſs their Situation were ſo 
accurately and nicely adjuſted, that it approach'd 
equally 
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equally near to them both, theſe two Planets 
would no longer revolve together, but being for 
ever ſeparated, muſt deſcribe different Orbits about 
the Sun. This is eaſily demonſtrable; ſince any 
Diverſity of Attraction muſt change each of their 
annual Orbits, and periodical Times, in propor- 
tionably different Degrees. The leaſt of which 
v ere more than ſufficient to ſuch a Purpoſe as we 
here are {peaking of. 

Coroll. If therefore the Planetary Orbits were 
all or any of them originally Circles; and by Attra- 
(tion of Comets paſſing by, were chang' d into Elliples ; 
The Poſition of their ſeveral Satellits, which they 
ſtill retain, muſt have been moſt wiſely and wonder- 
fully adjuſted, by the Divine Providence, with their 

Fellows ; with their primary Planets ; and with 
the Orbits and Periods of the Comets ; without 

which Correſpoudence, the preſent Syſtem of the World 
muſt have been vaſily alter d; and the primary Pla- 
nets have loſt their Attendants for ever. 

LVII. Seeing therefore the Earth ſtill retains its 
ſecondary Planet the Moon, which at its original 
Formation belong'd to it; if its preſent Ellipticł 
Orbit be the Effect of the paſſing by of a Comet, 
the Time of ſuch paſſing muſt have been abour 

ig. 2. three Days after the New or Full Moon. Let og 

repreſent a Section of the Ecliptick Periphery ; 
in which the Earth @ is pertorming its annual 
Courſe, from Weſt to Eaſ?, or from o towards 
g; Let c be the Moon, performing in like man- 
ner, (beſides her menſtrual Revolution the ſame 
way, from f by c towards 5, about the Earth) 
her annual Courſe, with the ſame Velocity as 
the Earth, from # towards , along her Peri- 
phery uw, equidiſtant from the Ecliprick og: Let 
nm repreſent the Trajectory of the Comet interſect- 
ing the Line paſſing thro' the Sun I., in the * 
m 


- 
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mb i of 12, 14, or 16 Degrees more or leſs : Let 
b be the Comet deſcending from n towards m in 
its Approach toward itsPer7hel;on - From theEarth's 
Center, from d and x, (the Line a being drawn 
parallel to the Comet's Trajectory um,) let fall 
Perpendiculars to the Trajectory af, de, & y. 
Now if while the Comet were paſſing from F to 
y, the Moon ſtood ſtill, and did not proceed in 
her annual Courſe along her Periphery #<, ſhe 
muſt have been at that Point , that is, not above 
one Day paſt the New at ?; and ſo the neareſt Di- 
ſtances a f, xy being equal, the Attractions of the 
Earth by the Comet at f, and of the Moon by 
the Comet at y, would have been equal alſo ; and 
by conſequence, this Poſition would have ſecur'd 
the future Agreement and Company of theſe two 
Planets, and the Time of the paſſing by of the Co- 
met fix*d to a ſingle Day after the New Moon. But 
by reaſon of the Moon's progreſſive annual Mo- 
tion along her Periphery 2 w, while the Comet 
deſcends from f towards y; ſhe muſt have been 
in that Point of her menſtrual Orbit c, where cd 
is to cq or da, as her Velocity to the Comets, or 
as 7 to 10; that fo the Comet deſcending from 
its neareſt Diſtance to the Earth at 5, to its neareſt 
Diſtance to the Moon at e; and the Moon arri- 
ving, at the ſame Time, by her annual Motion, at 
the Point d, the neareſt Diſtances af, de may ſtill 
be equal ; and the Acceleration of the Earthand the 
Moon may ſtill be the ſame. Now this being the 
_ Caſe; the Place of the Moon c muſt be about 43 
Degrees more or leſs paſt the Point , in its menſtru- 
al Orbit, or the Conjunction with the Sun; that is, 
about three Days paſt the New Moon. And the 
like will be demonſtrated of three Days paſt the 
Full Moon, by the ſame Figure and Reaſoning ; 
it we do but ſhift the Scene, and let c . 

the 
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the Earth, and #w the Ecliptick Periphery ; 4 
the Moon, and, og its Periphery. For all the reſt 
remaining as above; the Angle ca which the 
Moon a muſt have paſs'd after the Full at &, being 
equal to the alternate cat, would require equal 
Time to be deſcrib'd ; and ſo the Time proper tor 
the Situation of the Earth and Moon, (which is 
equally neceſſary in this as in the former Caſe) as 
the Figure repreſents it, will be about three Days 
after the Full; as this Corollary aſſerts. 

Coroll. If therefore in a given Tear a Comet, 
in its Deſcent towards the Sun, accelerated the 
Earth's and Moon's annual Motions, and thereby 
chang' d their Orbit from a Circle to an Ellipſis; 
when the Day of the Tear, from the Place of the 
Perihelion, were pretty nearly determin d; by this 
laft Lemma, the very Day ts determin'd alſo from 
the Aſtronomical Tables of the Conjunction of the 
Sun and Moon. 

LVIII. If our Earth once revolv'd about the 
Sun in a circular Orbit, whoſe Semidiameter were 
equal to the Earth's original Diſtance from the Sun 
at its Peribelion, the annual Period was very nearly 
equal to 12 Synodical or 13 Periodical Months. 
Tis evident, that 12 Synodical or 13 Periodical 
Months, (equal to each other in the preſent 
Caſe,) are 355 Days, 4 Hours, 20 Minutes. 
"Tis alſo evident, that the Eccentricity of the 
Earth's Orbit, or the Diſtance between the Focus 
and Center of its Ellipſis, was, according to the 
ancient Aſtronomers, Hyipparchus and Ptolemy, 
r Of the entire middle Diſtance. By the Mo- 
derns *tis found ſomewhat leſs, (and thoſe who 
know Sir 1/aac Newton's Philoſophy, will eafily 
allow of ſome Diverſity in different Ages ;) by Ty- 
cho *twas determin'd to be near 755- 3 by Caſſini 
ſince ] and laſt of all by our moſt accurate Ob- 


4 ſerver 
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2, as Caſſini had before determin'd. All which 
confider'd, we may very juſtly take a kind of 
middle between the Ancient and the Modern Ec- 
centricity for the true original one; that is, about 


or more nicely 2 that is, 22 


I0000 10000 I000000 
for the Difference between the ancient Semidia- 
meter of the circular Orbit, and the middle Di- 
ſtance in the preſent Eliptick one; then by the 
Golden Rule, as the Cube of 1000000, (the 
middle Diſtance in the Elipſis) to the Cube of 
981525, (the Semidiameter of the ancient Cir- 
cle ;) ſo is the Square of 525969, (the Number of 
Minutes in our preſent Sidereal Solar Year, ) to 
the Square of the Number of Minutes in the an- 
cient Sidereal Solar Year, whole Root being 
511460 Minutes, or 355 Days, 4 Hours, 203 
Minutes, appears to be exactly and ſurprizingly 
equal to the Lunar Year before-mention'd. 
Coroll. Upon this Hypotheſis the Ancient Solar 
and Lunar Tear were exattly commenſurate and 
equal; and 10 Days, 1 Hour, 28: Minutes, ſhorter 
than the preſent Solar Tear. Which laſt Number, 
tho? it be not equal to the Lunar Epact at preſent, 
is yet rightly aſſigu d; each Syncdical Month being 
(by the quicker Angular Revolution of the Earth 
then) ſo much longer, as upon the whole adjuſted, 
the Periods as is above ftated : Which on Calcula- 
tion will eaſily appear. | 
LIX. IF a Planet which has a diurnal Revolu- 
tion on its own Axis, have a new Addition of 
Matter laid upon its Surface, which no way par- 
takes of that Motion before, its Diurnal Moti- 
on will be retarded in a Seſquialteral Proportion 


of the Quantity that additional Matter bears to the 
L entire 
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entire Quantity of Matter in the Planet. For if 
this additional Quantity of Matter were equally 
ſpread over the inward Parts of the Planet, it would 
then only increaſe it uniformly in Denſity, and 
ſo retard its Motion in the exact Proportion of its 
Quantity of Matter, compar'd with the former 
Quantity in the Planet. And this would alſo be 
the Caſe, if inſtead of an equal Diſperſion of the 
Matter, that of each Circle parallel to the Planet's 
Equator, of which the Planet may be conceiv'd to 
be compos'd, were plac'd at that Diſtance from its 
Axis which the Center of Oſcillation or Percuſſion 
of each revolving Radius obtains in it ; that is, at 
two thirds of each Radius's Diſtance from its Ax- 
29, or Center of Motion. But becauſe the addi- 
tional Matter is ſuppos'd to be plac'd on the Sur- 
face of the Sphere, and ſo at the Circumference 
of every Circle, its Velocity is ſeſquialteral to that 
it would have had at the Center of Oſcillation or 
Percuſſion, and fo its retarding Power will be in- 
creas'd inthe ſame ſeſquialteral Proportion. Q E. D. 
Coroll. If therefore the Quantity of additional 
Matter be known, the Quantity of Retardation is 


i 


known alſo, and vice versa. 
LX. As Comets agree with Planets in a regular 
Motion about the Sun, the common Center or 
Focus of our Syſtem, ſo do they as to their Bulk 
and Magnitude; being, generally ſpeaking, a- 
bout the Bigneſs of Planets, as the Obſervations 
of Aſtronomers demonſtrate. 
LI. Beſides the Bodies of the Comets them- 
| ſelves, which are ſolid, compact, and durable; 
there is round about the Generality of them a 
vaſtly large, thin, pellucid Fluid; containing 
withal great Quantities of Opake or Earthy Par- 
ticles, moſt of them in probability towards the 
Central Solid, while the lighteſt and rareſt, as 


Vapours, 
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Vapours, are moſt of them towards the Circum- 
ference or Parts remoteſt from the Central Solid, 


yet conſtituting together a very confuſed, irregu- 
ar, unequally diſpos'd, and uncertainly agitated 


Maſs of Bodies; whoſe Diameter is generally 10, 


it not 15 times as long as that of the Body it ſelf; 


and this Maſs is call'd the Atmeſpbere thereof. 
LXII. By regſon of the mutual Acceſs, and Re- 
ceſs of the Comets to, and from the Sun, their 
Atmoſpheres are uncapable of attaining, or at leaſt 
of long retaining any regular and orderly Situation 
and Diſpoſition of Parts, according to the Law of 
Specifick Gravity. In ſhort, while they are moy'd 
in {o exceeding; Eccentrical Orbits, they cannot 
acquire, or at leaſt not long preſerve, ſuch a perma- 
nent Conſtitution as the Planets have, and as the 
Conſervation of Plants and Animals do neceſſarily 
require, and are therefore to be look'd upon, in 
their preſent State, as uninhabitable, unleſs for a 
State of Puniſhment for their Inhabitants. 
LXIII. But in caſe the Orbit of a Comet were 


chang'd into that of a Planet, 7. e. if its Eccentri- 
cal Elzpfes were turn'd into a Concentrical Circle; 


or an Elipſis not much differing therefrom; at a 
ſuitable and convenient Diſtance from the Sun; 
there is noReaſon to doubt but the Parts of that 
confuſed Atmoſphere which now encompaſs it to 


ſuch a prodigious Diſtance, might ſubſide, and 


ſettle downwards according to their ſeveral Speci- 


fick Gravities; and both obtain and preſerve as 
ſettled, fix d, and orderly a Conſtitution as a Pla- 
net has: Which Conſtitution, if the Atmoſphere 
of a Comer were as well prediſpos'd tor the ſame 


as the original Chaos of a Planet, would produce 
a Planet as fit for the Growth of Vegetables and 
the Habitation of Animals as that on which we 
live, or any other in the Solar Syſtem. 


L 2 LXIV. 
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LXIV. Beſides the Central Solid, or Body of 
the Comet, and its vaſt Atmoſphere encompaſſing | 
it, there is alſo generally a long lucid Train, 

-- which in the Approach to the Sun is by it acquir'd; 
.and appears to be nothing elſe but the lighteſt 
. and rareſt Parts of its Atmoſphere rarified by the 
Sun's Heat ; which becoming thereby, if not ſpe- 
cifically lighter than the Zther, or Atmoſphere 
encompaſſing the Sun, yet at leaſt ſo rare and light 
as to yield to the Sun's Rays, and to be carry'd 
away by them, and ſo to riſe in a Miſt or Steam 
of Vapours towards the Parts oppoſite to the Sun; 
and this is call'd the Tail of it. 
. EXV. This immenſe Cylindrical Column of 
rarity'd Vapourꝭ tho? its Craffitude or Diameter be 


. uſually more than 100000 Miles, is ſo very much 


expanded, and in ſo exceeding rare a Condition, 
that the fix'd Stars may be diſcern'd quite through 
the ſame, as they may alſo through the thinneſt 
and remoteſt Regions of the Atmoſphere. 
LXVI. This Þo rare, fine, expanded Vapour 
-moves regularly with, and accompanies the Co- 
met it ſelf in its entire Courſe, any way whatſo- 
ever; even through the Syſtem of the Planets, 
_and that without any Diſturbance. 
Coroll. The vaſt Spaces between, and beyond the 
Planets, are not full of ſubtle or Ethereal Matter ; 


Aut are either perfettly, or at leaſt ſenſibly a real 
Vacuum or void. 


LXVII. The Phenomena of Comets Motions 
ſuppoſe and depend on the annual Motion of the 
Earth, without which they are inſoluble. Thus 
they ſometimes ſeem to move with greater, ſome- 
times with leſſer Velocity, than the Rules of their 
own, or indeed any other regular Motion require 
zor permit: Nay, ſometimes they appear to us Sta- 

tionary and Retrograde: All which, as in the 
B | Planets 
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Planets, will naturally ariſe from the Motion of 


the Earth, and of the Spectators Eye therewith, 
and is thence exactly deducible; but without that 
Hypotheſis, cannot be accounted for. Thus alſo 
towards the End of their Appearances, they ſeem 
to deflect from that great Circle in which they 


before were ſeen to move; the Motion of the 


Earth then being more conſiderable, compar'd with 
that of the Comets; and ſo cauſing a more ſenſible 
Parallax, or Diverſity of Appearance than before, 
while their own Motion was ſo much ſwifter: 
and the ſame is obſervable in the other Phenomena. 

Corollary. Hence ariſes a convincing Argument 


for the annual Motion of the Earth: Which, as 
*twas known to be neceſſary to account for the Phæ- 


nomena of Planets before; ſo now appears no leſs ſo 
in relation to thoſe of the Comets. All the Hea- 
venly Motions at laſt atteſting the Truth, and eſta- 
bliſhing the Certainty of the ſame. 

LXVIII. Tho' ſome Comets never come very 
near the Sun, even in their Peribelia, nay not quite 
ſo near as the Earth it ſelf; yet others of em ap- 
proach in their Peribelia ſo very near to the Sun, 


that they muſt be prodigiouſly heated and {corch'd 


thereby ; and this to ſuch a degree that they may 
not be entirely cool'd in very many thouſands of 
Years. Thus the laſt famous Comet 1680, 168 f, at 
its Perihelion on the 8th of December 1680, ſuſtain'd 
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a Degree of Heat 28000 times as great as that we 


feel with us in Summer; or about 2000 times as 
intenſe as is that of a red hot Iron. So that, by Sir 
Tſaac Newton's Calculation, if that Comet were 
as big as our Earth ; as denſe and ſolid as Iron ; 
and were throughout equally heated to the fore- 
mention'd Degree, *twould ſcarce in our Air be 
fully cool'd in 50000 Years. And by conſequence 


in the vaſtly rarer Atmoſphere of the Sun, in which 
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the Heavenly Bodies revolve, not under a vaſtly 
longer time. 

Corollary 1. Comets do not wholly conſiſt of Va- 
pours, Exhalations, or ſuch other diſſipable Matter, 
as was formerly ſuppos'd: Otherwiſe they muſt have 
been utterly uncapable of ſuſtaining any Part of ſo 
violent a Heat, ( which yet we ſee they ſometimes 
do) without an entire Diſſipation and Diſſolution. 

Coroll. 2. Whereas the Atmoſphere of a Comet is 
chiefly a Fluid, and yet but a ſmall Part thereof by 
the utmoſt Heat capable of Rarefaction (wbich ap- 
pears from the but ſmall Diminution of the Atmo- 
ſphere when the Tail is largeſt, and the Heat moſt 
intenſe) tis evident that its Fluid is a very diffe- 
rent one from thoſe we are here acquainted withal, 
For ſince the main Bulk thereof retains its Conſtitu- 
tion and Situation quite through the Attion of the 
moſt violent Heat imaginable; which. would di ſſi- 
pate and rarify all the Watery, and perhaps. Earthy 
Parts viſible with us ; it muſt, by its mighty Den- 
ſity, Eravity, CompatFneſs, or ſome other Property not 
belonging to Fluids here on Earth, be uncapable of 
greater Expanſion than it has of it ſelf ; and be a Com- 
pact, Denſe, or Heavy Fluid, or Maſs of Fluids, M4 
which we have noobvious Example ; and for whic 
we hate no proper Epithet or Name among us. 

Coroll. 3. Tho Vapour, or the ſmall Parts of Wa- 
ter, be the ſooneſt ſubjectto Rarefaction; and the Tail 
'of a Comet, before its Approach to the Sun, be therefore 
perhaps nothing but a Miſt or Steam of ſuch Vapours ; 
yet may the ſame Tail after the Perihelion be in part 
compoſed of more groſs, heavy and opake Corpuſcles. 
For when the Intenſeneſs of the Heat in the Peri- 

helion is ſufficient to diſſove and rarify not Vapour 
alone, but Sulphur, Nitre, Coal, or other groſs and 
earthy Steams and Exhalations ; whatſoever of ſuch a 
Naturethe Atmoſphere of the Comet contains, will _ 
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ve in ſome ſort affected, and elevated with the Va. 
pour in the Tail, upon fuch an Approach of the Comet 
to the Sun as we are ſpeaking of. T therefore the 
Tail ſbould be ſuppos d in its Deſcent towards the Sum 
to be pure unmixed Vapour, or watery Particles, (as 
withal the utmoſt Regions of the Atmoſphere it [elf 
in probability are ;) yet the ſame Tail after the Pe- 
rihelion, ought to be efteem'd a more Heterogeneons 
and impure Mixture ; eſpecially in the loweſt Spaces 
of it, and thoſe Parts which are neareſt to that 
Atmoſphere it ſelf, from whence the whole does proceed, 
LXIX. The Diurnal Motion of Planets is in it 
ſelf perfectly diſtin& from, and wholly indepen- 
dent on the Annual. This I hope will be uni- 
verſally granted without any Neceſſity of a De- 
monſtration. 
LXX. If a Chaos, i. e. a confuſed fluid Maſs or 
Cougeries of Heterogeneous Bodies, (ſuppoſe it 
were a Comet's Atmoſphere, or any other ſuch like 
irregular Compoſitum of mingled Corpuſcles) in its 
Formation were ſubject only to an Annual Motion 
about the Sun, without any Diurnai Rotation 
about an Axis of its own; the Figure thereof 
would be that of a perfect Sphere; as from the 
uniform Force of Gravity, and conſequent Equi- 


libration of Parts on all Sides, is eaſily demonſtrable. 


But if during its Formation it had a Diurnal Ro- 
ration about an Axis of its own, the Figure thereof, 
(by reaſon of the great Velocity and conſequent 
conatus recedendi a centro motus, diminiſhing the 
Force of Gravity at the Equatorial Parts) would 
be that of an oblate Spbœroid, ſuch as an Elipfis 

revolving about its leſſer A is would generate. 
LXXI. If a Planet conſiſted in great meaſure of 
an Abyſs or denſe internal Fluid, and a Cruſt or 
Shell of Earth plac'd on its Surface; tho' the Di- 
urnal Rotation were not begun at the Formation 
: L 4 there- 
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thereof from a Chaos, and ſo its original Figure 
were Spherical; yet upon the commencing of the 
ſaid Diurnal Rotation, it would degenerate im- 
mediately into that of an oblate Spheroid, and re- 
tain it afterward, as well as if it had put on the 
ſame at its primary Formation. | 
Corollary. Since therefore the greater Quickneſs 
of the Vibrations of the ſame Pendulum, and the 
greater Gravitation of Bodies near the Poles than the 
Equator, conſequent thereupon, demonſtrate the former 
Regions of the Earth to be nearer its Center than 
the latter; and that conſequently the Figure is that 


F an Oblate Spheroid ; tis evident, that either 
the Diurnal Motion commenc d before the Original 


of its preſent Conſtitution ; or that its internal Parts 
are in ſome degree Fluid, and ſo were pliable and 


alterable on the after commencing of ſuch Diurnal 
Rotation. And this Corollary extends equally, if 
not more to Jupiter; whoſe Diurnal Rotation is 


quicker than our Earth's, and by conſequence its Fi- 


gure farther from Spherical. Thus by Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Calculation the Diameter of the Equator 


f the Earth is to the Axis thereof only as 231 to 


229. But in Jupiter, according to the ſame Sir Iſaac 


Newton's Calculation in bis laſt Edition, as about 


9 to 8. Which is very conſiderable and ſenſible ; 
and accordingly atteſted to by the concurrent Obſer- 
vations of Caſſini and Mr. Flamſteed. 

LXXII. If ſuch an upper Cruſt or Shell of 
Earth on the Face of the Abyſs, were fix d and 
conſolidated before the Diurnal Rotation thereof 


commenc'd, it would remain entire, continued, 


and united all the time of its Spherical Figure, 
or all the time it had no other than an Annual Re- 
volution. But by the Beginning of the Diurnal 
Rotation; which would make the Surface of the 
Abyſs and its ſuſtained Orb of Earth put on the 
Figure of the Oblate Spheroid before- mention'd; 


that 
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that Upper Orb muſt be ſtretch'd, chap'd, and 
crack d; and its Parts divided by perpendicular 
Fiſſures. For the Periphery of an Elipfis being 
larger than that of a Circle where the Area is 
equal; and the Superficies of a Spheroid generated 
by its Circumvolution, conſequently, larger than 
that of a Sphere generated by the like Circumvo- 
lution of a Circle, which is the preſent Caſe; 
that Orb of Earth, tis plain, which exactly fitted, 
and every way enclos'd the Abyſs while it was a 
Sphere, would be too little and ſtrait for it, 
when it after became a Spheroid ; and muſt there- 
fore ſuffer ſuch Breaches and Fiſſures as are here 
expreſs'd. And if it be objected, that ſince the 
fr Impetus of the Denſe Fluid tending to the 
ſtretching and breaking of the Orb above, is infi- 
nitely leſs than any ſucceeding Impetus acquir'd 
by Motion ; and fince there is at firſt no Room for 
actual Motion, there cannot be Impetus ſufficient 
to break the Cruſt ; I anſwer, that this Objection 
might deſerve to be confider'd, if the Mechanical 
Cauſe which we ſhall hereafter aſſign of the Di- 
urnal Rotation, viz. the Oblique Colliſion of a 
Comet, was not ſufficient to take away the Foun- 
dation of it. It being probable that this prodi- 
gious Impulſe alone would break the upper Cruſt 
in ſome meaſure it ſelf, and ſo make way for that 
ſucceeding Impetus of the Diurnal Motion which 
would then have its Effect, and cauſe ſtill more of 
thoſe Breaches and Fiſſures in the upper Cruſt, 
which are taken notice of in this Propofition. 

LXXIII. The State of Nature in a Planet, con- 
ſtituted as above, while it had only an Annual 


Revolution, would be as follows. 

(1.) By reaſon of the ſame Face of the Planet's 
reſpecting continually the ſame Plaga of the Hea- 
vens, or the ſame fix d Stars; and its 8 
| Paral- 
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Paralleliſm to it ſelf; all the apparent Revolution 
of the Sun muſt depend on the annual · Motion; 
and A Day and à Tear be all one. This is evident, 
becauſe, as a Tear is truly that Space in which the 
Sun ſeemingly, and the Earth really performs a 
fingle Revolution round the Ecliptick ; ſo a Day is 
truly that Space in which the Sun paſſes, or ap- 


pears to paſs from any certain Semi-Meridian to 


the ſame again once: Which Spaces of Time are 
here the very ſame, and ſo the Appellations them- 
ſelves Tear and Day, may indifferently and pro- 
miſcuouſly be apply'd thereto. 
(2.) The Courſe of the Sun and Planets, (for 
the fix d Stars were then Fix*d indeed; having 
neither a Real nor Seeming Motion ) muſt be 


contrary to what it has appear'd ſince : Their Ri- 
ſing being then in the Weſt, and their Setting in 
the Eaſt; which, from the way of the preſent 


Diurnal Rotation, has ſince, as all know, been 
quite different. 
(3.) There muſt be a perpetual Equinox, or 


Equality of Day and Night, through the whole 


Planet ; by reaſon of the Sun's deſcribing each 
Revolution a great Circle about the ſame, on 
which alone ſuch an Equality depends. 


and Frigid Zones be almoſt alike diſpos'd with 
regard to that Circle, as with us they are with 
regard to the real Equator. 

(5. To ſuch as liv'd under or near the ſaid 
Ecliptick, the Poles of the World or Ecliptick, 


the only ones then in Being, would be at or near 
the Horizon ; and ſo not conſiderably elevated or 
depreſs'd to the Inhabitants there. But upon rhe 
commencing of a quicker Diurnal Rotation, the 


{ame 


40 The Ecliptick muſt ſupply the Place of 
an Equator alſo ; and the Torrid, Temperate, 


. 
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ſame way with the Annual, the Caſe would be in 
all theſe Particulars quite different. For, 

(1.) By reaſon of the Quickneſs of the new 
Diurnal, in compariſon of the Ancient and Con- 
tinued Annual Revolution, Days and Tears would 
be entirely diſtinct Spaces of Time: The Sun re- 
turning to the ſame Meridian very often, while 
(rom one Tropick to another, and ſo to the ſame 
again) he appear'd to have compleated his longet 
annual Period. I 

(2.) By the Diurnal Rotation of the Planet 
from M eſt to Eaſt, the moſt ſenſible Revolution 
of the Sun, of the other Planets, and of all the 
Heavenly Bodies, would be from Eaft to Weſt 3 
and they would all Rife at the former, and Set at 
the latter Part of the Horizon. | | 

(3.) The perpetual Equinox would be confin'd 
to the Equatorial Parts of the Planet ; and all 
other Countries would have longer Days in Sum- 
mer, and ſhorter in Winter, as now obtains in 
the World; when only March 10, and Septem- 
ber,12, have Day and Night equal to each other 
through the whole Earth. 

(4) The Ecliptick and Equator would be en- 
tirely different ; the latter a real Circle, or Line, 
on the Planet, equally diſtant from its own pro- 
per Poles ; the former confin'd to the Heay 
and not, with reſpect to the Planet, eaſily to be 
taken notice of. The Torrid, Temperate, and 
ty Zones would regard the new Equator, and 
be from it diftinguiſh'd and diſpos'd almoſt in the 
ſame manner as before they were from the Eclip- 
tick, and that with greater Niceneſs, and more 
exact Boundaries. 

(5.) The Poles of the World, which before 
were to the Inhabitants near the ancient Ecliptick, 

neither conſiderably elevated nor Gwe but 

: . | utuate 
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ſituate near the Horizon, would ſeem entirely 
chang d, and particularly at the Interſection of 
ſuch ancient Ecliptick, and the ſucceeding Nor- 
thern Tropick, the Northern Pole would appear to 
be elevated above, the Southern depreſs d below 
the Horizon; and the Sun and Planets, whoſe 
Motions were before either exactly or nearly over 
the Vertex, and ſo at or almoſt at right Angles, 
the Horizon would appear inclin'd or bent to- 
wards the Southern Parts; and that way become 
6blique, and at plainly unequal Angles with the 
Horizon for ever after. 

Corollary 1. To the Inbabitants of that Place 
laſt mention d, the Beginning of the Night, and of 
the Autumn, or Sun-ſet, and the Autumnal Equinox, 


would in ſuch a primitive State of a Planet, be 


vid. 
Arg. 7. 
— 3 affect tbe Torrid Zone; and ſtill leſs the Temperate, 


Coroll. 2. Such a Planet would be more e 


either exattly or nearly coincident : And vice ver- 


84, the Place to which they were ſo coincident, was 


that Interſection juſt now aſſign'd, or at leaſt under 
the ſame Meridian therewith. 


qually 
babitable in the ſecond, than in the firſt State. For, 


from the ſpherical Figure of the Planet at firſt, the 


Central Hot Body, (of which hereafter) would 
equally reach all the Regions ; and the Sun chiefly 


but leaſt of all the Frigid ones; as be does at preſent. 
So that if any one of theſe Climates, by reaſon of 
the due Proportion of Heat afforded it from the Sun, 
were habitable, neither of the other could with any 
ſort of Equality be ſo too. But when the Figure 
of the Planet became an oblate Sphæroid, (as on 
the commencing of the Diurnal Rotation we have 
ſbeu d it would ;) the Proportion of Heat would be 
upon the whole more equable through the ſeveral 
Climates of the Planet ; the greater Vicinity of the 
Central Hot Body to the Frigid Zones, in ſome mea- 


ſurt . the. ne of the Sun's 
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Peſition to the Torrid one; and rendring the com- 


pleat Surface of the Planet ſomewhat more uni ver- 
ſally habitable on account thereof. 


' Coroll. 3. Where the States of External Nature 
are ſo very different (as on the ſame Planet before aud 
after its Diurnal Rotation begin, they appear to be ;) 
tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Natures, Conſftitu- 
tions, and Circumſtances of Creatures, which were 
the Inbabitants in ſuch different States, muſt be ſuit- 
ably and ionably different from one another. 

Coroll. 4. Tis therefore, without due Allowance 
for every thing, very unſafe arguing from one State 
or its Circumſtances to another; and very unjuſt to 
conclude Things unaccountable or abſurd in one, only 
becauſe they are ſtrange and unknown to the other 
State. The like is to be ſaid of Phraſes, Deſcripti- 
ons, or Relations concerning one, which may eaſily 
be miſunderſtood in the other, without. an exatt Con- 
ſideration and Alowance for the Diverſity of Things 
belonging thereto. | . 
LXXIV. If the Atmoſphere of a Comet, or any 
other ſuch a fluid, confuſed Chaos, were by a regu- 
lar and orderly Digeſtion and Subſidence brought 
into a conſiſtent and durable State ; the univerſal 
Law of ſpecifick Gravity muſt prevail, and each 
Maſs take its Place, generally ſpeaking, according 
to it, (whether *twere fluid or ſolid) from the 
Center to the Circumference of the whole. 
LXXV. Fluids are at leaſt as capable of all De- 
grees of Denſity and ſpecifick Gravity, as Solids. 
Thus the Proportion of the heavieſt and lighteſt 
Fluids, Quickſilver, and Oil, are nearly as fif- 


teen and one ; when yet the Proportion of the 
heavieſt Solid, Gold, and the lighteſt Earth or 
Mold which we find here, is not quite as ten to 
one. - On which account, *tis highly reaſonable to 
'allow, that poſſibly there may be as much Variety 
95 and 
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and Diverſity in the Fluids belonging to a Pla- 
net, as we 2 there is in the Solids thereof. 
Corollary. From theſe two laſt Lemmata, it ap- 
pears as reaſonable to ſuppoſe a great Part of the in- 
ternal Conſtitution of a Planet to be a Fluid, or Syſtem 
of Fluids, as to be a Solid or Syſtem of firm aud 
earthly Strata, which yet is uſually ſuppos'd ; and 
which of theſe Hypotheles beſt ſuits the Conſtitution 
of the Original Chaos, aud the Phenomena of Na- 
tureafterward, is in reaſon to be embrac d. 
LXXVI. In the regular Formation of a Planet 
from a Chaos, it muſt be much more rare and un- 
uſual to lodge very heavy Fluids near the ſuperfici- 
ary Regions, among Bodies of a lighter and rarer 
'Texture, than Solids equally ſo. For the Cor- 
puſcles of very denſe and heavy Solids, when they 
are once entangled among, and mix'd with others, 
tho! of very different Denſity and ſpecifick Gra- 
vity, muſt afterward (let the Place proper for 
Bodies of their Weight be never ſo much nearer 
the Center,) lye according to their firſt caſual Situ- 
ation. Thus if you take Duſt of Gold, Silver, or 
Braſs, with Sand, Gravel, or Saw-duſt, and mix 
them, or let them ſubſide indifferently together, 
as they place themſelves at firſt, ſo, notwithſtand- 
ing their different Weight, will they be ſituate ever 
after. But in Fluids the Caſe is quite otherwiſe, for 
they will obtain their due Place, not only when 
mix'd with Fluids, but with any ſolid Corpuſcles 
whatſoever. Nay, beſides that, they will penetrate 
the Interſtices of Bodies heavier than themſelves ; 
and unleſs where thoſe Bodies are firmly conſoli- 
dated or conjoin'd together, will ſettle into, and fill 
up the ſame, without any regard to the Situation 
according to ſpecifick Gravity. Fluids arecompos'd 
of moveable, ſeparable Parts, diffuſing, Inns 
and flowing every where, and thereby will * 
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far from reſting at Regions too high and remote 
from the Center, conſidering their ſpecifick Gra- 
vity , that how light ſoever they are, unleſs the 
earthy, Parts under them be either fix d and conſo- 
lidated, or their Interſtices already entirely fill'd 
and ſatur d, they will infinuate themſelves, and 
by degrees approach as near as poſſible to the 
Center of that Planet to which they belong. 
Corollary 1. Tho our Earth ſbould contain vaſt 
Quantities of denſe and heavy Fluids within, as well 
as like denſe and heavy Solids ; yet tis more ſtrange 
that we have near the Surface one Specimen of. the 
former, (viz. Quickſilver) than that we have ſo 
many Sorts, and ſo much larger Quantities of the 
latter (the Mineral aud Metallick Bodies) much 
denſer and heavier than that common Earth among 
which they are found. 
Coroll. 2. No Argument can be drawn from the 
Variety of denſe and heavy Solids, and the ſingle In- 
ftance of denſe aud heavy Fluids, to prove the Impro- 
bability of a ſubterraneous, denſe and heavy Fluid, 
or Syſtem of Fluids, on whoſe Surface our Orb of 
Earth may be ſuppos'd to rely; if the other Phæno- 
mena of Nature require ſuch an Hypotheſis. 
LXXVII. It a Chaos were chiefly compos'd of 
a denſe Fluid, of greater ſpecifick Gravity than 
its ſolid, dry, or earthy Parts, the Place of ſuch 
a denſe Fluid upon regular Formation, would 
be neareſt the Center, and the ſolid or earthy 
Maſs would encompals it round, encloſe it within 
it ſelf, and reſt upon its Surface; and vice verſa, 
if an Orb of Earth be ſituate on the Surface of a 
Fluid, that Fluid is denſer and heavier than the 
entire Columns of ſuch an Orb of Earth conſi- 
der'd together. : 
LXXVIII. If a Solid be either contam'd in, or 
fall upon a Fluid of greater ſpecifick Gravity than 
| it 
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it ſelf, it will neither ſink to the Bottom, ſubſide 
entirely within, nor emerge quite out of the 
ſame; but Part of it remaining immers'd, the 
other Part will be extant above the Surface of the 
Fluid; and that in a different Degree, proporti- 
onably to the different ſpecifick Gravity of the 
Solid, compar'd with that of the Fluid. 
LXXIX. Such a Solid will continue to that 
certain Depth immers'd in the Fluid before- men- 
tion'd, that if the Space taken up thereby were 
fill'd with the Fluid, that Portion of the Fluid 
were exactly equal in Weight to the whole Solid. 
Thus, if a Cube of Wood or Braſs were immers'd 
in a Fluid of twice its ſpecifick Gravity, it would 
one half ſubſide within, and the other half be ex- 
tant above the Surface of the Fluid. If it were im- 
mers'd in a Fluid of thrice its ſpecifick Gravity, 
two thirds of it would be extant, and but a third 
Part inclos'd within the ſaid Surface, and ſuitabl 
hereto in all other Proportions whatſoever. Theſe 
two Propoſitions are demonſtrated by Archimedes, 
and are the known Foundations of Hydroftaticks. 
LXXX. If therefore ſolid Bodies, equal in vi- 
{ible Bulk, or raking up equal Spaces, but of un- 
equal Denſity and ſpecifick Gravity, reſt upon the 
Surface of a Fluid denſer and heavier than them- 
ſelves, they muſt remain immers'd in the ſame in 
different Degrees ; the heavieſt ſinking deepeſt,and 
the lighteſt being the moſt extant above the Fluid. 
Thus, if ſix ſeveral Cubes of equal apparent Mag- 
nitude, made of Gold, Lead, Silver, Braſs, Iron, 
and Stone, were laid upon the ſame Fluid denſer 
and heavier than any of them, every one ſeverally 
would ſink ſo much deeper as it was heavier, and 


thereby the upper Surface ariſing from them all, 
become very unequal. 


LXXXI. 
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LXXXI. If upon the firſt general Digeſtion and 
Separation of Parts in a Chaos, the upper Region 
are for the moſt part compos'd of liquid of Auta 
Bodies, with only a few dry, ſolid, or earthy Parts 
intermix'd; the outward Surface, iftet the Forma- 
tion is entirely over, will be ſmooth and even, 3 
the Surface of * conſtantly of it ſelf is. 
But if, on the contrary, the Quantity of dry, ſolid, 
or earthy Parts be v greater than of the liquid 
or fluid ones, the Surface will be rugged and un- 
even, by the different Degree of the Immerſion of 
the different Columns thereof, in that denſe F luid 
or Abyſs upon which the Orb is plac'd. 
Corollary 1. In the former Caſe all the Corpliſcles 
will obtain their proper Place, the Fluidi ty reely 
permitting their Paſſage,) according to their reſpe= 
(Five ſpecifick Gravity. But in the latter they mu up 
take their Places rather according as they chai 4 | 
to be before ſituate, than accent as 1. | 
Gravity would of it ſelf determine them. The 
of that Part of the Lemma, and of this Corollary, 
being almoſt the ſame with that before-mention'd ; 
where the Duft of Gold, Silver, or Braſs, with 
Sand, Gravel, or Saw-duft, are ſuppos'd to be let 
fall uncertainly upon a Fluid beavier thay the whole 
mixed Maſs taken together ; For thoſe Columns where 
the Gold, and other Metallick Duſt were predominant, 
ſinking farthef into the Fluid, and thoſe where Sand, 
or the other lighter Particles were ſo, not ſo far; 5 
the nhper Si es muſt be uneven ; — wit hal the 
ſeveral Species of Corpuſcles muſt retain that Place 
where they chan d to be at fitſt diſpos'd, without 
any Poſſibility of recovering any other which by the 
Law of ſpecifick Gravity were 12 to them. 
Coroll. 2. F therefore the upper Regions of 4 
Chaos, whoſe Quantity of Liquid is very ſmall in com- 
pariſon of its ſolid a, do [ubfide into a Fluid 


of 


Particularly the Atmoſphere of a Comet ;) th 


into Moumains, Plains, and Vallies. J that by 


.. earthy Parts, and that ſuch an meven Orb is 
* on a Fluid denſer and heavier-than it ſelf. [Which 


Orb of Earth, or whether they be on its Surface 
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of greater [pecifick Gravity thau its own QMumus ta- 
125 eto RE an Orb of Earth will be c 
tbe Surface of the Fluid ; and its different. Colunms 
'berug made ip of Bodies of very different Natures - 
and ſpecifick Gravities, (as muſt happen in ſuch & 
confuſed heterogeneous Maſs, as we call a hacg 
at Or 


1 fink. into the Fluid in different Degrees; . and 
thereby render its Surface unequal, or diftiugui 


bow much any Column was compas d of rarer, mare 
porous, and lighter Bodies, by ſo much auculd it pro- 
duce a higher Mountain ; and in like manner, by how 
much a Column was compos d of more cloſe, fixed, 
deniſe and ſolid Bodies, by ſo much would it produce a 
dower Valley; and ſo vice versa, the higher any Maun- 
tain, the more rtre, porous, and-light its Column; and 


(the lower any Valley, the more fir d, cloſe, denſe, and 


ſolid its Column muſt needs be 2. e 
Coroll. 3. F therefore any Planet be immediately 
in its fir Formation of an oe? Surface, compos d 
of. Mountains, Plains, and Valleys ; and the Order af 
76 internal Strata be diſagreeatle to the Law of 
ſecifick Gravity ; it has exattly proper Indications 
to prove, that the Quantity of Fluids in the upper 
Regions was originally ſmall in compariſon of its 


Caſe how exactly it correſponds to the known 
Circumſtances of our Earth, is left to the Conſi- 
deration of the Reader. | 
LXXXII. If any of the Heavenly Bodies be 
plac'd near a Planet, by the Inequality of its At- 
traction of the Parts at unequal Diſtances from it, 
a double Tide, or Elevation of the Fluids thereto 
belonging, whether they be inclos'd within an 


above, 
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above, muſt certainly ariſe; and the Diurnal Ro- 
tation of ſuch a Planet being ſuppos d, muſt cauſe 
ſuch a ſucceſſive Flux and Reflux of the ſaid Flu- 
ids, as our Ocean is now agitated by. Thus, if 
ad be be the Earth, and hi Dh be a Comet, or 
any of the Heavenly Bodies plac'd near the ſame, 
and the upper Orb of the Earth be ſituate above a 
vaſtly large fluid Abyſs, the Comet or Heavenly 
Body will conſiderably more attract the nearer 
Parts about h, than it does thoſe about the Line 
d e, or the middle Parts of the Earth; by which 


Attraction where- ever the Particles attracted are 


not ſolid, fixed, and unmoveable, they will be 


elevated or raiſed into a Protuberance d h c. 


In like manner, the Comet or Heavenly Body 
will conſiderably more attract the middle Parts 
near the Line de, than thoſe more remote a- 
bout a, and thereby accaſion their flower Me 

tion towards it ſelf, than that of the foreſaid 
middle Parts; and conſequently permit them to 
remain farther off the Center ; or, which is all 
one, to elevate themſelves into the oppoſite Pro- 
tuberance da c. And this Effect not depending 
on the Situation of the Fluid under the Orb of 
Earth, is equally evident with reſpect to the At- 
moſphere and Ocean upon, as any Abyſs beneath 
the ſame, and ſo muſt cauſe a double Tide or 


Elevation of the Fluids of the Globe. And this 


double Tide, by the Diurnal Rotation of the 
Earth from Veſt to Eaſt, will ſhift continually 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and cauſe the Elevation and 
Depreſſion of the Ocean twice each Revolution, 
which we ſo wonder at, and take ſo-much notice 
of amongſt us. 3 
Corollary 1. Since therefore the Vicinity of the 


- 


Moon, aud tbe Vaſtneſs of the Sun's Body, make 


their Force conſideralle with regard to the Fluids of 
5 — 0's our 


our Earth, their ſeveral Attraftions maſt produce 
Two ſe vera! double P rotuberances, Tides, or Eltva- 
"tions of the Ocean and Atmoſphere thereof : ; whence 
muſt ariſe very remarkable Phznomena relating 
thereto ; of which in the following Corollaries. 
Coroll. 2: The ſenſible Elevation or Tide would 
Ve only double, as if it aroſe from one of the Lu- 
minaries, but ſuch as from the Compoſition of their 
att ractive Powers were to be expetted. 
Coroll. 3. When therefore the Sun aud Moon's 
| Porces mite, or when they are ſituate in or near 
the ſame Line through the Center of the Earth, 
_ which happens only at the New and Full Moon, 
the Tides muft be the greateſt; and when their 
Forces contradict each other, or when they are ſi- 
unte in or near the middle between the New and 
Full, at the Quadratures; the Tides muſt be the 
Jeaf. In the former Caſe, the viſible Flux and 
"Reflux ariſes from the Sum; and in the latter, 
from the Difference of their Attraftions ; and ſo 
the Spring-Tides, after the New and Full, are the 
| Reſult of the Elevation and Depreſſion of both the 
Sun and Moon conjointly; but the Nepe-Tides, 
after the Quadratures, the Reſult only f the pre- 
wailing Elevation and Depreſſion of the Moon above 
thoſe of the Sun; and by conſequence, exattly a- 
greeable to Experience, much leſs than the other. 
Coroll. 4. As, if the Luminaries were ſituate 
in the Axis of the Earth, the Diurnal Revolution 
would not more expoſe any Places to their Force one 
time than another, and no Reciprocation of Flux aud 
Reflux would ariſe ; ſo the nearer they are to ſuch a 


the farther from ſuch a Poſition, the greater. On 
ohich account, the Elevation or Tide muſt be greater 


after the Equinoctial New and Full Moon, than after 


the Solſtitial 3 and the higheſt Spring-Tides be 5 
After 
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Poſition, the leſs muſt ſuch a Reciprocation be, and 
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lter March 10. and September 12. as al Expes. 


rience —__ them to be, and the Situation of the 
Luminarjes near the Equator of the Earth, and far- 
theft from the Poles, does require. 
Coroll. 5. Since by the Vicinity of the Moon, 
the viſible Tides follow ber Tufluence ; and ſince 
withal our Earth in about 24 Hours, recovers the 
ſame Situation with regard to her; *tis evident, 
That in the 2 Space, each Part of tbe Ocean muſt 
bave twice been elevated, and twice depreſs'd, or 
bad a double Flux, and double Reflux of its Was 
ters, as all Obſervation aſſures us it really bas. 
LXXXIII. The Elevations or Tides cauſed 
by two different Bodies at the ſame Diſtance, are 
always proportionable to the Quantity of Mat- 


ter in the ſame attractive Bodies; as from the Vid. Lem. 


Force of Gravitation in general, proportionable 7: Pi. 


to the attracting Body, will eaſily be underſtood. 
Thus if a Comet or Planet, whoſe Quantity of 
Matter were ten or twelve times as much as the 
Moon's, were at an equal Diſtance with her from 
the Center of the Earth, the Tides, whether of 
the internal Abyſs, if ſuch there be, or cxter- 
nal Air and Water, would be ten or twelve times 
as high as thoſe ſhe is the Cauſe of with us. 
LXXXIV. The Elevations or Tides cauſed by 
the ſame, or an equal Body at various Diſtances, 
are reciprocally in a triplicate Proportion of ſuch 


near again to the Earth's Center, as now ſhe is, 
the Tides would be eight times as high; if thrice 


as near, twenty ſeven times as high; if four times 


as near, ſixty four times as high as thoſe the at 
her preſent Diſtance produces. 


Corollary 1. Hence appears (which Dr. Bent. Serm. 8. 
ley has in part alſo obſer7?q) a ſignal Tuftance cf + + 
the Divine Providence reſpetting the Conſtitution of 


M 3 tie 


Diſtances. Thus if the Moon ſhould approach as 


I 
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Lem. 36. 
prius. 


Fig. 7. 
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the World in placing the Heavenly Bodies at ſo vat 
a Diſtance from each other, and the greateſt at the 
greateſt Diſtance, that when we conſider it, we can- 
not but be amazed at it. For had they been ſituate 
conſiderably near to one another, they wonld have 
caus'd prodigious Diſorders ; and in particular ſuch 
deſtructive Tides, wherever there were vaſt Quan- 
tities of Fluids, or a great Ocean, that neither . 
Plant nor Animal could have avoided its Force, or 


ſuſtain'd its Fury ; which by the wiſe placing the 


Heavenly Bodies at ſo vaſt a Diſtance is entirely 


prevented. . 


Coroll. 2. The ſame careful Providence is alike, 
and on the like accounts, conſpicuous in the Smalneſs 
of the ſecondary Planets ; whoſe Nearneſs otherwiſe 
being ſo great, muſt have been attended with the 
foremention'd Inconventencies ; but is now perfectiy 


ſecure from them. Thus, for Inſtance, our ſecondary 


Playet, the Moon, which is ſo near to us, is with- 
al ſo ſmall, (ſcarce the 39th Part ſo big as the 
Earth, ſcarce the zyooth Part ſo big as Saturn, 
or the 8 õoothᷣ as Jupiter, and ſcarce above the nine 
millioneth ſo big as the Sun) that the Tides ſo cau- 
ſod are but of ſome few Feet in Height, very mo- 
derate, not at all incommadious, nay, in truth, ve- 
ry advantageous to us; which in the other ſecondary 
Planets is no leſs true, and no Jeſs remarkable. 
LXXXV. Of the two Protuberances produc'd 
by the Preſence of a Comet, or other Celeſtial 
Body, that which is directly towards that Body, 


as dbc, is larger and higher than the oppoſite 


one, dac. This is 4 priori demonſtrable ; and 
tho? it be too ſmall to be obſeryd in the Tides 
of our Earth, yet will it be very ſenſible in that 


Caſe to which the Lemma is hereafter to be ap- 


ply'd. 7 


LXXXVI. 
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terraneous Abyſs, on whoſe Surface an Orb 
of Earth, fix d and conſolidated tegether, were 
ſituate, it would raiſe or depreſs the Regions of 
that Orb, as it ſelf was rais d or depreſsd; and 
by putting on the Figure of an Obloug Sbæroid, 
(ſueh as an Ellipſis revolving about its longer Avis 
would generate) and thereby increaſing its Sur- 
face ſo much, that the Orb of Earth could not 


fit and incloſe it uniformly as before, would 


ſtrain and ſtretch the ſaid Orb of Earth, would 
crack and chap it, and cauſe Fiſſures and Breaches 
quite through the ſame ; or if ſuch there were al- 
ready, it would afreſh open and divide the ſame. 
All which is eafily underſtood from what has 


been already faid of a Caſe very agreeable to Lem. 72. 


t, and ſhould on a'ſudden be produc'd-in a 


7 


this we are now upon; and ſo can ſtand in need 71. 


of no farther Explication here. 

Corollary 1. Since in a Comet approaching to a 
Planet, this Force does increaſe in a triplicate Pro- 
portion of the Diſtance reciprocally; If the Quan- 
tity of the Elevation of the two oppoſite Tides be 


known, and the Magnitude of the Comet be known, 


its neareſt Diſtance will by Calculation be deter- 
mined: And ſo if the Elevation be known, and 
the neareſt Diſtance, the Magnitude of the Comet 
will thereby be determined alſo. 

| Coroll. 2. Since therefore from the Knowledge 
of the neareſt Diſtance, the Magnitude of the Comet 
is diſccwerable, both by the Quantity of the Ec- 


centricity of the Earth's Orbit, as in Coroll. 2. to 
Lem. 55. and by the Elevation of the two oppoſite 
Tides as in this, i. e. by two ways, the former of 
<vbich implies the Increaſe of the Force in a ſingle 
Proportion of the Diſtance reciprocally, and the lat- 
ter in a triplicate reciprocally; to find a Comet 
M 4 which 
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which Mall comply with both theſe Methods, is to 
ind one ſingle given Comet of one ſingle Magnitude, 
and no other. So that by theſe two ways taken to- 
gether the Magnitude of the Comet is exattly de- 
termined, For if any other Comet be ſuppos d leſſer 
or greater, it muſt then be nearer or farther off to 
produce the ſame Effects; and if it be ſo much 
nearer or farther off, as one Phenomenon requires, 
it will be too near or too far for the other Phæno- 
menon, and ſo perpetually : So that none but one 
ſingle Magnitude and one ſingle Diſtance will cor- 
reſpond to both Phenomena. 
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HYPOTHESES. 
I. HE Ancient Chaos, the Origin of 
our Earth, was the Atmoſpnere of 
a Comet, 2 
* 7 
This Propoſition, however new and ſurprizing, See the Te- 
will, I hope, appear not improbable, when I ſhall fimonies 
have ſhewn, That the Atmoſphere of a Comet 2 _ 
has thoſe ſeveral Properties which are recorded of 2 
the Ancient Chaos : That it has ſuch peculiar Pro- r Phæ- 
perties beſides, as lay a rational Foundation for 2omenon 
ſome of thoſe Phenomena of our Earth, which afterward, 
can ſcarce otherwiſe be philoſophically explain'd ; 
ann that no other Body, or Maſs of Bodies now 
known, or ever heard of in the World, can ſtand 
in Competition, or ſo much as pretend to the 
fame Character, which it ſo agreeably correſponds 
to: Which will be the Deſign of, and ſhall be 
compriz'd under the following Arguments. 
(..) The Names of theſe two Bodies, or Sy- 
ems of Bodies, are exactly the ſame, and equal- 
ly agreeable to the Nature of each of them. The 
ginal Chaos, by the Ancient 'Tradition of the 
Phenicians, was ſtil'd, Ang Copadns N v , and 
ben Abe O Gopal; in Engliſh, A dark and ſtormy 
Atmoſphere. Which Appellation, (the conſtant 
Character of that Maſs encompaſſing the Body of 
a Comet, and at the ſame time of the old Chaos) 
if we ſuppoſe it to have been as fitly by Antiquity 


apply'd to the latter, as certainly, Obleryation be- 
ing 
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(2.) The main Bulk of the ancient Chaos, and 
of the Atmoſphere of a Comet, is a Fluid, or Sy- 
ſtem of Fluids. As to the former, *tis both neceſ- 
{ary to be preſuppos'd in order to the ſucceeding 
Separation, and regular Diſpoſition of the Parts ; 
and is qonfirm'd by all the Accounts of it. But 
Moſes himſelf being expreſs, I ſhall content my 
ſelf with his ſingle Teſtimony ; who- not only 
calls it an Abyſs, but gives it the Stile of Waters. 
Darkneſs was upon the face of the deep, and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
Now, that the main Part of a Comet's Atmoſphere 

is alfo a Fluid, appears both by its Pellucidnefs, 
(a thing unuſual in Bodies, but ſuch as are, or 
once were in a fluid Condition) and by thoſe 
perpetual Changes and Agitations of Parts with- 
in the Regions of it, which in any other than a 
Fluid are plainly impoſſible ; and which indeed, 
withal, have hitherto ſeem'd ſo viſible and re- 


markable, that thence Men were ready to imagine 


the whole Maſs to be nothing elſe but a Congeries 
of Vapours or Clouds, uncertainly jumbled toge- 
ther, and as uncertainly diſſipated again. 1 

(3.) The Chaos is deſcrib'd to have been very 
ſtormy and tempeſtuous ; of which fome of the 
ancient Writers take particular notice. To which 
thoſe frequent and violent Agitations and Chan- 
ges, thoſe ſtrange, uncertain Hurries of Opake 
Maſſes hither and thither, which the Phenomens 
of Comets Atmoſpheres prefent us with, moſt 
exactly agree. ; 

(40 The Chaos was a mixed Compound of all 
Sorts of Corpuſcles, in a moſt uncertain confus'd 
and diſorderly State; heavy and light, denſe and 

rare, 
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rare, fluid and ſolid Particles were in a great mea- 
ſure, as it were at a Venture, mingled and jumbled 
together. The Atoms, or ſmall conſtituent Parts 
of Air, Water and Earth, (to which, together 
with Fire, the Name of Element has been peculiar- 
ly apply 0) every one were in every Place, and all 
in a wild diſturb'd Confuſion. This is the very 
Effence, and enters the Definition of a Chaos ; 
in which therefore all both do, and muſt agree. 
And if any one carefully conſiders the perpetually 
various Viſage of a Comet's Atmoſphere, its vaſt 
Extent, the no manner of Order or Method of its 
ſeveral Appearances, and remembers that in ſome 
Comets it has in its near Approach to the Sun, 
been ſcorch'd and burn'd by 2 Degree of Heat ma- 
ny hundred times as Intenſe as the Sun's is with us 
in the midſt of Summer, he will not wonder that 
I affert the Parts of this Atmoſphere to be in a 
perfectly confus d and Chaotick Condition. One 
might indeed as well, and as reaſonably, expect 
Order and Method in the ruinous Relicks of a 
City burnt to Aſnes, or in the Smoke proceedin 

from the ſame, as in ſeveral, at leaſt, of thoſe 
Atmoſpheres we are ſpeaking of. ; 
(.) The ancient Chaos, juſt before the Begin- 
ning of the ſix Days Creation, was very dark and 
cali 
deep, ſays the ſacred, and the very ſame ſay the 
prophane Writers. Now, when we every Year 
fee how far that ſmall Company of collected Va- 
pours, of which a Cloud confiſts, can go towards 
cauſing Darkneſs on the Face of the Earth ; we 
may eaſily gueſs how thick the Darkneſs of the 
Comet's Atmoſphere muſt needs be,when all thoſe 
earthy and watery Corpuſcles, which flying up 
and down in the vaſt Regions thereof, do now ſo 
often,and ſo much obſcure the Comet's central Bo- 
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dy, and are here ſo very ſenſible ; when all theſe, I 
ſay, ſhall riſe up, and make a confug'd cloudy Orb 
on the more confin'd Surface of the Atmoſphere 
of many ſcores, if not hundreds of Miles thick; 


as muſt happen in the Beginning of its Forma- 


tion. If this be not ſufficient to account for this 
thick Darkneſs on the Face of the Abyſs, T know 
not what can. So that if we refer the words of 
Moſes to the proper and peculiar Time only, when 
they are introduc'd, viz. That juſt before the Be- 
ginning of the ſix Days Creation, that Place of 
the Chaos where afterward the Earth's Surface and 


the Air was, had Darkneſs on its Face ; we have 


ſufficiently here already accounted for it. But if 
we ren that the Darkneſs refers alſo to all the 
ancient Time prior to this Creation, and thence 
object, that the Atmoſphere of a Comet, which 
is a tranſparent Fluid, and illuminated continually, 
cannot be that dark Chaos in Moſes ; I anſwer, 
That tho? indeed, © All the upper Part of the 
* Atmoſphere of a Comet, thro' which we ſee 
ce the fixed Stars, is tranſparent, yet the loweſt 
& Part next the Nucleus, or denſe Body, ſeems 
to be opake and dark like a very thick Miſt, 
& ſo as to hide the Nucleus it ſelf from our Sight, 
4 and cauſe Darkneſs upon the Face of the Deep. 
« For the Changes which ſome obſerve in the 
& Nucleus of Comets are to be ſuppos'd not in the 
© ſolid Body, but in the cloudy Bottom of the 
« Atmoſphere, which next encompaffes the Nu- 
& cleus. And this Darkneſs upon the Face of the 
D Deep, might continue till the Comet was grown 
© cold, and all the denſer Part of the Atmo- 
„ ſphere was ſubſided ; and be greateſt while 
© thoſe denſer Parts were in a State of coagulating 
and ſubſiding; i. e. at the particular Time di- 
“ rectly referp ꝗ to in the Moſarck Hiſtory, 

8 (6.) Our 
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(.) Our uppef Earth, the Product of the an- 
clent Chaos, being in all Probability founded on 
a denſe Fluid or Abyſs, as will appear in the Se- 
quel, the main Part of the Fluid of that ancient 
Chaos, muſt, by conſequence, have been ſuch a 
denſe and heavy one as is here mention'd. Atid 
indeed, tis in it ſelf but very reaſonable, if not 
neceſſary, to allow the inferior Parts of a fluid 
Chaos to have been compos'd of much denſer 
and heavier Maſſes than the. ſuperior, or than 
Water, the main viſible Fluid of our Globe. For, 
if we conſider the Matter in any ſort according 


to the Law of fpecifick Gravity, all heavy Fluids 


muſt, at leaſt, as certainly be near the Center, as 
like heavy Solids ; and *tis but mechanical to al- 
low that in a confus'd Fluid in ſome meaſure, as 
well as egcactly in a digeſted one, the Fluids con- 
tain'd in the inner Regions muſt be much hea- 
vier than thoſe at or near the outer Surface there- 
of. But beſides, *twill be hard to account for the 
confus'd moving State of the earthy Parts, or, 
which is much the ſame, the Fluidity of the en- 
tire Chaos, without allowing a much greater 
Quantity of Fluids in it, than what we now fee 
with us, the Waters of our preſent Earth ; and 
thoſe of a Denſity and Gravity fit to retain their 
Poſts, as well nearer the central, as the ſuper- 
| ficiary Parts. And that on this Account, (of the 
Comet's Atmoſphere's fix d and denſe Fluid) tis 
peculiarly adapted to the aforeſaid Deſcription of 


the Chaos, is evident by what has been already Corol!. 2. 
obſery'd of the ſame ; to which I refer the Reader Len. 68. 


for Satisfaction. | | 
(7.) Whereas very many, and very conſidera- 


ble Phenemena of Nature, (which Dr. Woodward Eſſay, 


has excellently obſerv'd) as well as ancient Tradi- 
tion, ſeem to require and ſuppoſe a central Fire, 
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or internal Heat diffuſing warm and vigerous 


Steams every way from the Center to the Circum- 


ference of the Earth; and whereas tis very dif- 
ficult on the common Hypotheſes, or indeed on 
any hitherto taken notice ef, to give a Mechani- 
. and Philoſophical Solution of the ſame,; If 
we will but allow the Propoſition we are now 
upon, that the Earth, in its Chgotick State, was 
a Comet, a moſt eaſy and Mechanical Account 
thereof is 131 given, and the Pbænomena of 

ature render d plain and intelligible. For a Co- 


9 ' & = 


met, beſides its thinner fluid Atmoſphere, con- 


Vid. Lem. 
68. pri Ss 


fiſting of a large, denſe, ſolid, ſpherical Body, [or 


Leadfone ; ] and ſometimes approaching ſo near the 


Fun, that the Heat acquir'd then, though ſooner 


failing in the thinner and expos'd Atmoſphere, 
will not do ſo in the central ſolid, under very 


many thouſands of Years ; nothing can better ſuit 
the Caſe of our preſent Earth, than to allow a 
Comet't Atmoſphere ro have been her Chaos 


and the central Body of the Comet, the Source 


and Origin of that central Heat, which our Earth 


appears ſtill to incloſe within it. 


However, it muſt here be obſery'd, that altho 
with ſome, we ſhould ſuppoſe all the Phœuomeua 
before hinted at to be accountable -without any 
internal Heat, yet will not this diſagree with the 
preſent Hypotheſis, that the Earth was once a Co- 
met, ; becauſe ſome Comets approach ſo very near 


the Sun, (as that famous one in 1680, 1681.) that 


their central Solids muſt be exceeding hot, and 
retain the ſame a long Time; and others (as that 
in 1664) deſcend not ſo low as the Orbis Magnus 
of the Earth, and ſo are never heated ſo much as 
our Earth is in Summer; and therefore tho the 
Acknowledgment of a vigorous central Heat is a 
great Argument that the Earth was once a Co- 

met, 
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met, as {ſolving what is otherwiſe inſoluble, yet 
is not che Denial of the ſame any Argument againſt 
it: Becauſe it may as eaſily be ſuppos d to have 
been one of thoſe whoſe central Solids would not 
be fo violently heated, as one of thoſe which 
would have been 1o. F 55 Sorts 
(80 The Bigneſs of Comets and of their At- 
moſpheres, agrees exactly with the Suppoſition we 
are now upon. For tho the Atmoſpheres are 10, Lem. Co, 
or perhaps 15 times in Diameter as big as the 61. Prius. 
central Bodies, (which yet have been formerhy 
obſery'd to be near the Magnitude of the Planets) 
and thereby ef a much larger Capacity than this 8 
Argument ſuppoſes; yet it, from that thin, rare, 
expanded State in which they now are, they were 
ſuppos d to ſubſide or ſettle cloſe together, and 
immediately reſt upon the central Body; as on a 
Formation they muſt do; the entire Maſs would 
make much ſuch Bodies in Magnitude, as the 
Planets are: As Aſtronomers, from the Obſerva- 
tions made about them, will readily confeſs. So 
that when, to all the other Inducements to believe 
theſe Atmoſpheres to be the ſame Maſſes of Bo- 
dies we call Chaos 5, (from one of which all An- 
tiquity, ſacred and prophane, derive the Origin of 
our Earth ;) it appears that the Magnitude is alſo 
exactly correſpondent ; I know not what can be 
alledg d to take off or weaken the Force of them. 
Which general Coneluſion might be confirm'd by 
ſome other Similitudes between them and the Pla- 
nets, obſervable in the ſucceeding Theory, pr 
probably deduc'd from their Phenomena ; Which I 
ſhall not at preſent infiſt particularly upon. So 
that on the whole Matter, upon the Credit of the 
foregoing Arguments united together, and con- 
ſpiring to the ſame Concluſion ; I may, I think, 
venture to affirm, That as far as hitherto preſent 
. Nature 


Holy Books, afford them; without any viſible 
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Nature and Ancient Traditions are known, tis 
very reaſonable to believe, that a Planet is a C- 
met form'd into «regular: arid laſting Conſtitution, | 
and plac'd at a Diſtance from the Sun' in 
4 Circular Orbit, or one very little Eccentrical; 
and a Comet is a Chaos, i. e. 4 Planet unform'd, 


or in its primeval State, plac'd in a very Ercen- 
trical one: And I think I may fairly appeal to all 


chat the moſt Ancient Hiſtory, or Solid Philo- 
J ophy can produce hereto relating, in Atteſtati- 


on to ſuch an Altertion.  Bfpecully conkdering 
dana, 

(9.0 Lafth „That there i is no other Pretender, 
no other Mals of Bodies now known, or ever re- 
lated to have been known in the whole Syſtem of 
Nature, which can ſtand in Competition, or ſo much 
as ſeem to agree to the Deſori oription of the Ancient 
Chaos, but that which is here aſſigtꝰ d and pleaded 
for. Now this I am ſecure ef, *. all will and 
muſt gfant: They cannot but be forc'd to confeſs, 
that (the Atmoſphere of a Comet ſet aſide) — 
have no other Idea of the Nature and Properties 
of that Maſs of Bodies calPd a Chaos, but what 
prophane Tradition, with the Conicurrence of the 


Inſtance or Pattern in Nature. Which Atknow- 
ledgment, join'd to the remarkable Correſpon- 
dence of the Particulars before-mention'd ; and the 
no Objection of any Moment, as far as I ſee to be 
produc'd to the contrary; is, I think, a mighty 
Advantage in the preſent Caſe. All that can 
reaſondbly be requir'd farther is, that the Phe- 
namena of the Earth, to be ſuperſtructed on this 
Foundation, and deriv'd ſucceſſively through 
the ſeveral Periods, to the Conſummarion of all 
Things, prove Coincidents to this Hypotheſis, and 
confirm the ſame ; Which being the 3 
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of the following Theory, muſt be by no means 
here pretended to before-hand; but left to the 
impartial Judgment of the Reader, when he is 
arriv'd at the End of his Journey, and digeſted 
the whole Scheme. From the entire and con- 
Joint View whereof, and not from any Particu- 
lars by the way occaſionally reflected on, a pru- 
dent and well-grounded Sentence is to be paſs'd 
upon it, and upon ſeveral of the prior Conclu- 
fions themſelves alſo. However, ſince here is a 
known and viſible Foundation to depend on ; 
and the Reader is referr'd to no other Chaos than 
what himſelf has ſeen, or, tis probable, may in a 
few Years have Opportunity of ſeeing ; it muſt 
be at the leaſt allow'd a fair and natural Proce- 
dure, and of the Conſequences whereof every 


thinking and inquiſitive Perſon will be a proper 


Judge. The Reaſonings proceding, without 


begging any precarious Hypotheſis at firſt, of the 


Nature of that old Fund and Promptuary whence 
all was to be deriv'd, or ſending the Reader to 
the utmoſt Antiquity for his Notion thereof; to 
which yet, in the moſt authentick Accounts of 


the Primitive Chaos now extant, I fear not to 


appeal, and ſubmit my ſelf. 

If it be objected, that becauſe Comets have no Sa- 
tellites revolving about them, as the Earth and other 
of the Planets have, therefore the Planets cannot 
have proceeded from Comets; I anſwer, that I am 
not fatisfy'd that no Comets have ſecondary Co- 
mets or Satellites revolving about them. I think 
the Obſervations we have yet made about Comets 


Ir 


are not nice and numerous enough to determine 


this Point; nay rather, what the Hiſtories of 
many Comets relate about the various Shapes and 
Figures and Poſitions of many Comets, or their 
Tails, ſeems to be hardly accountable, unleſs we 
allow leſſer Comets to have now and then been 


N Com- 
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Companions to the greater, and by' their various 
Poſitions and other Circumſtances, to have oc- 
caſion'd ſome at leaſt of that Variety and Strange- 
neſs in many of their Phenomena above-men- 
tion'd. And if it be again objected, that *tis not 
probable our Earth ſhould have been once a Co- 
met, becauſe in all paſt Hiſtory no other Comet 
has been obſerv'd to ſtop and become a Planet; 
I anſwer, That as the Earth is perfectly inconſi- 
derable in compariſon not only of the Univerſe, 
but alſo of the Solar Syſtem; ſo I believe is 6000 
or 7000 Years, the Period I ſuppoſe of its Dura- 
tion ; much more about 2000 Years, the almoſt 
utmoſt Reach of our Aſtronomical Hiſtories, to 
the Duration of the whole Syſtem. Worlds, tis 
probable, are not form'd every Age, nor perhaps 


every hundredth, or thouſandth Age neither. 


I. The Mountainous Columns of the Earth 
are not ſo denſe or heavy as the other 
Columns. 


This Propoſition will alſo, I imagine, be new 
the 


pected to very many ; but I hope 


following Arguments, which I ſhall very briefly 


propoſe, will prove it to be no unreaſonable or 
Precarious one. 

(I.) Mountains, fo far as we can penetrate into 
them, | at leaſt if ever we do penetrate into the true 
Antediluvian Mountains themſelves ; which is 
alſo to be ſuppos'd in ſome other Arguments ] 
are uſually ſtony and rocky, and by conſequence 
lighter than the main Body of the Earth. For 
tho? Stone be ſomewhat heavier than the upper- 
moſt Stratum or Garden Mould, as ſome ſtile it; 
yet *tis conſiderably lighter than that beneath the 
ſame. For if we compare its Weight with that * 

rac 


* 
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the Bottom of our Mines, which is alone conſi- 


derable to our Purpoſe, (our upper Strata, as will 


| hereafter appear, being generally factitious, or 
acquir'd at the Univerſal Deluge) we ſhall be 


forc'd to own the Neceſſity of the Conſequence 
of the preſent Argument. 'The Specifick Gravi- 


ty of Stone is to that of Water, as 14 to 54, 
but the Specifick Gravity of the Earth at the 
Bottom of our Mines is to that of Wa- 
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ter as 3 to 1, ſometimes as 4 to 1, nay, ſome- Neur. 
times almoſt as 5 to 1, and therefore to be ſure ) 447+ 


conſiderably denſer and heavier than Stone: So 
that were the Mountainous Columns of the Earth 
entirely made up of Stone, they would (without 
the Conſideration of thoſe empty Caverns they 
encloſe) be plainly the lighteſt Parts of the whole 
Earth. 

(2.) Thoſe very denſe and heavy Corpuſcles 
of Gold, Lead, Silver, and other ſuch like Me- 
tals and Minerals, are moſtly, if not only, found 
in the Bowels of Mountains. Now, ſince the 
Gravity of theſe Bodies is fo great, that in a re- 
3 Formation they ought to have ſeated them- 
elves, one would think, much nearer the Center 
than they now are; to account for ſuch their Po- 
ſition, it muſt be ſuppos'd, that the Columns un- 
der them, and the Earth among them, were lighter 
and rarer than the neighbouring Columns did af- 


ford; that upon the whole, the entire Compoſitum 


or Maſs taken together, may be allow'd to be, 
if not lighter, yet, at leaſt, not heavier than 
that of any other Column. So that by a juſt, tho? 
a little ſurprizing way of Reaſoning, from the 


greater ſpecifick Gravity of ſome Parts of the 


Mountainous Columns, the leſs ſpecifick Gravity 

of the whole is inferr'd. | 
(3.) Mountains are the principal Source and O- 
rigin of Springs and Fountains. Now Dr. Mocd- 
N 2 ward 


ſſay, 
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ward, from his own Obſervations, aſſerts, That 
theſe are neither wholly deriv'd from Vapours [ 
condens'd in the Air at the Tops of Mountai 

nor from mere Rains, or Fall of Moiſture, as ſe- 
veral have differently aſſerted; but from the Wa- 
ters in the Bowels of the Earth ; and that *tis a 
Steam or Vapour rais'd by the ſubterraneous Heat 
which affords no {mall Part of their Waters to 
them. On which Hypotheſis, which I take to 
be the trueſt and moſt rational of all others, the 
Vapours appear to have a more free and open 
Vent or Current up..the Mountainous Columns, 
than the neighbouring ones ; and conſequently, 
they are more rare, lax, and porous, or leſs 
denſe and weighty than the others. 

(4.) All Volcano's, or ſubterraneous Fires, are 
in the Bowels of ſome Mountain, to which a 
Plain or a Valley was never known to be liable. 
Which Obſervation affords a double Argument 

for ſuch a Levity and Rareneſs as we are now 
contending for ; the one, from the 'Temper of 
an inflammable Earth, Sulphurous and Bitumi- 
nous ; which being in part made up of oily Par- 
ticles, the lighteſt Fluid we have, muſt in likeli- 
hood be the lighteſt of all Strata whatſoever ; 
the other, from the free Admiſſion of Air into 
the Bowels of theſe Mountains ; without which 
no Fire or Flame can be preſervd ; which alſo 
inters ſuch a Poroſity or Laxneſs as we are now 
concern'd to prove. 

(5. Mountainous Countries are chiefly ſubject 
to Earthquakes, and conſequently are as well Sul- 
phurous and Inflammable, as Hollow and Caver- 
nous, Looſe and Spungy in their inward Parts ; 
without which Properties the Phenomena of Earth- 
quakes were diffcultly accountable : eſpecially ac- 

Eſſay. p. cording to Dr. Woodward's Hypotheſis of them; 
134. &, who deriving them from Steams of ſubterraneous 


Heat 


% 
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Heat aſcending from the Central Parts, and col- 
lected in great Quantities together, mult by conſe- 
quence own that the Bowels of Mountains, ſo 
commonly ſubject to Earthquakes, are moſt Per- 
vious, Porous, and Cavernous of all other. All 
which Arguments, eſpecially taken together with 
ſome other Coincidents hereafter obſervable, will, 
I hope, be eſteem'd no inconſiderable Evidence of 
the Truth of the Propoſition we are now upon. 


III. Though the Annual Motion of the 
Earth commenc'd at the Beginning of 
the Moſaick Creation; yet its Diurnal 


Rotation did not till after the Fall of 
Man. 


Tho? I cannot but expect that this will appear 
the greateſt Paradox, and moſt extravagant Aſſer- 
tion of all other, to not a few Readers; yet I hope 
to give ſo great Evidence for the ſame from Sacred 
as well as Prophane Authority, that competent and 
impartial Judges ſhall ſee Reaſon to ſay, that if it 
be not ſufficient to force their Aſſent, yet*tis ſuch 
as they did not expect in ſo ſurprizing, remote, and 
difficult a Caſe; the Records relating to which 
(the Sacred Ones excepted) are ſo few, and fo 
dubious ; and the conſtant Opinion of the World, 
within the Memory of Hiſtory, ſo fix'd and 
ſettled on the contrary Side. Let it only be, by 
way of Preparation, remark'd, that the Annual 


and Diurnal Motions are in themſelves wholly Len. 69. 
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independent on each other, as was before ob- Prius. 


ſerved; and conſequently, that *tis as rational to 
ſuppoſe the former without the latter, if there be 
Evidence for the ſame, in the Original State of 
Nature, as tis to believe them capable of being 

N 3 con- 
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conjoin'd, from the known Phenomena of the 
World, in the preſent State. Let it alſo be ob- 
ſerv'd, that there is yet no Evidence that either 
the central Bodies of any of the Comets, or that 
even ſome of the Planets, which undoubtedly 
have an Annual Motion about the Sun, have yet 
any Diurnal Rotation about Aves of their own. 
And let ir, laſtly, be conſider'd, That ſince the 
Diurnal Rotation muſt have an Original, a Time 
when it began ; that Time may as rationally and 
naturally be ſuppos'd after the Fall, as before the 
Creation, or ſix Days Work; and which was the 
true and real one, muſt be determin'd by the Te- 
ſtimonies of Antiquity, or other collateral Argu- 
ments, to be from thence, or from the Phenomena 
of Nature, ancient or modern, deriv'd and inferr'd. 
Which Things being ſuppos'd, I ſnall thus attempt 
to prove the preſent Aſſertion. 

(I.) If the primitive State of Nature before 
the Fall, had thoſe peculiar Phenomena or Cha- 
racters which certainly belong to a Planet before 
its Diurnal Rotation begun ; and are as certainly 
impoſſible in the preſent State of the Earth revol- 
ving about its own Axis ; *tis plain the Aﬀertion 
before us is true and real : But that thoſe peculiar 
Phenomena or Characters did belong to that pri- 
mitive State, the Teſtimonies of Sacred and Pro- 
phane Antiquity, to be preſently produc'd, do 
make appear; and, by conſequence, the Aſſertion 
before us is true and real. 

(II.) I ſhall ſhew, that the preſent Phenomena 


of the Earth do prove that its Diurnal Motion 


did not commence till ſome Time after its An- 


nual, and by conſequence, in all Probability, not 
till after the Fall of Man. 


(III.) I ſhall affign the probable Mechanical 
Cauſe of this Commencement of the Diurnal Mo- 
tion, 
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tion, after its Annual had continued ſome Time; 
and ſhew, that that Cauſe alſo is agreeable to the 
preſent Phenomena of Nature, and of the Earth. 
As to the firſt way of Proof, the Phenomena or 
peculiar diſtinguithing Characters here intended, 
have been already mention'd ; and are theſe five. 
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C1.) A Day and a Year were all one. (2.) The Sun L.. 3, 
and Planets roſe in the V eſt, and ſet in the Eaſt. priies. 


(3.) There was through the whole Earth a per- 
petual Equinox. (4.) The Ecliptick and Equator 
were all one; or rather, the latter was not in Be- 
ing, but all the Heavenly Motions were perform'd 
about the ſame invariable As, that of the for- 
mer. (.) To ſuch as liv'd near the Ecliptick, 
the Poles of the ſame (or of the World, they 
being then not different) were neither conſide- 
rably elevated nor depreſs'd, but at or near the 
Horizon. Theſe are the certain and undeniable 
Characters of ſuch a State: And that they be- 
long' d to the primitive State of our Earth before 
the Fall, I am now to prove. 

(1.) In the primitive State of the World, Days 
and Years were all one. Which Aſſertion I en- 
deavour to evince by the following Arguments. 
(1.) On this Hypothefes, the Letter of Moſes is as 
exactly follow'd as in the contrary one. "Tis agreed 
that Moſes calls the ſeveral Revolutions of the Sun, 
in which the Creation was 
where in that Hiſtory. Now as a Tear is properly 
the Succeſſion of the four ſeveral Seaſons, Spring, 


perfected, Days, every 


Summer, Autumn and Winter, ariſing from one 


fingle Revolution of the Earth about the Sun; ſo 


or the Space of one ſingle apparent Revolution of 
the Sun from any certain Semimeridian, above or 
below the Horizon, till its Return thither again. 
Now, in the Caſe before us, both theſe Period 

IT N 4 | are 


a Day is the Succeſſion of Light and Darkneſs once y 
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are exactly coincident ; and both are perform'd in 
the ſame Space of Time : Which Space therefore, 
in equal Propriety of Speech, belongs to either, or 
both thoſe Names indifferently ; and, by conſe- 
quence,may with the exacteſt Truth and Propriety 
be ſtil'd a Day or a Tear. Which Thing duly conſi- 
der'd, if I had no poſitive Evidence for the Propo- 
ſition before us, yet, ſetting aſide Prepoſſeſſion, I 


had an equal Right and Pretence to Truth with the 
common Expoſitors; I keeping equally cloſe to 


the Letter of the Sacred Hiſtory. (2.) This Hypo- 
theſis gives a rational Account of the Scripture 
Stile, wherein a Day, even in after-Ages, very 
frequently denotes a Tear; as is commonly taken 
notice of by Expoſitors. Thus by Mo/es himſelf, 


the word Day is not only, in the very Recapitu- 


lation of the Creation, us'd for the entire Six 
(Theſe are the generations of the heavens and the 
earth when they were created, in the Day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the beavens, and eve- 
ry plant of the field before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew.) But, in 
other Places, as it ſeems, for the Space of a Par. 


Cap. iv. 3. And at the end of Days, or after ſome Tears, it 


C. v. 4, 5. 


Jud. xvii. 
10. 


2 Sam. ii. 
IT. 


came to paſs that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord. The Days of A 
dam, after he had begotten Seth, were eight hun- 
dred Tears. And all the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thirty years, and be died. And fo 
of the reſt of the Genealogies in that Chapter. 
Thus in others of the holy Writers: I wil give 
thee ten ſhekels of filver by the days, i.e. per annos, 
by the years, or every year. The like Phraſes we 


have of David. The number of days that David 


was king in Hebron, over the houſe of Fudab, was 


I Kings ſeven years and fix months. The days that David 


31. 11. 
Deut. xi v. 
28. 


reigned over Iſrael, were forty years. $0, what was 
in the Law, Bring your tythes after three-years, is 


„„ 


forty 


thou bear the iniquity of the bouſe of Tſrael. 
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in the Prophet, Bring your Tythes after three days. Amos iv. 
Thus, tis not a little remarkable, that what in + 
the Hebrew is, It came to paſs in proceſs of time, 2 Chron. 


at the end of two days, Feboram's bowels fell ont, xxl. 19. 
by reaſon of his ſickneſs ; appear'd to be ſo plain- 
ly meant of ſo many Years, that our 'Tranſlators 
not only render it fo, but do not ſo much as 
put the original Reading into the Margin, as in 
ſuch Caſes they uſually do. Which ways of ſpeak- * 
ing, with others that follow, may ſeem alluded 
to, and explain'd by theſe two, tho' themſelves 


ſomewhat of a different Nature. Tour Children, Num. xiv. 


ſays God to the Jraelites, ſhall wander in the wil- 33, 34+ + 
derneſs forty years ; after the number of the days 

in which ye ſearched the land, even forty days, each 

day for a year, ſhall you bear your iniquities, even 

years. Lye thou, ſays God to the Prophet Ezek. iv, 
Ezekiel, on thy left fide, and lay the iniquity of 4, 5» 6. 
the houſe of Iſrael upon it; according to the num- 

ber of the Days that thou ſhalt Iye upon it, thou 


ſhalt bear their iniquity : For ] have laid upon thee 
the years of their iniquity, according to the number 


of the days, three hundred and ninety Days ; 2 ſhalt 
And 
when thou baſt accompliſhed them, Iye again on thy 
right fide ; and thou ſhalt bear the iniquity of the 
bouſe of Fudab forty Days; I have appointed thee 
a day for a year. But what I mainly and prin- 
cipally intend here, is, that known, frequent, and 


ſolemn way in the Prophetick Writings of deter- 


mining Tears by Days; being indeed the conſtant 
Method in all the Prophecies belonging to the 


Chriſtian Church ; the Inſtances of which are very 
obvious; ſome whereof I ſhall here barely quote 

for the Reader's Satisfaction; (and more in a 

_ Caſe ſonotorious and remarkable, need not here be 

done.) How long ſball be the viſion concerning the Dan. viii. 


daily 13, 14 
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daily ſacrifice, and the tranſgreſſion of deſolation, to 
give both the ſanctuary and the hoſt to be trodden 
under foot ? And be ſaid unto me, Unto two thouſand 
three hundred evening mornings (or ſuch days as 
were referr'd to in the Hiſtory of the Creation,) 
Chap. xii. then ſhall the ſanctuary be cleanſed. From the time 
11, 12,13. that the daily ſacrifice ſpall be taken away, and the 
abomination that maketh deſolate be ſet up, there 
ſhall be one thouſand two hundred and ninety days. 
Bleſſed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the one 
thouſand three hundred five aud thirty days. But 
go thou thy way tilt the end be ; for thou ſhalt reſt, 
Apoc. xi. and ſtand in thy lot at the end of the days. I will 
3. give power unto my two witneſſes , and they ſhall pro- 
pheſy one thouſand two hundred and ſixty days, 
Chap. xii. cloathed in ſackcloth. The woman fled into the 
6. wilderneſs, where ſhe hath a place prepared her of 
God, that they ſhould feed her there, one thouſand 
two hundred and ſixty days. Agreeably whereto, 
a Week, conſiſting of ſeven Days, denotes ſeven 
Tears; and a Month, conſiſting of thirty Days, de- 
notes thirty Tears, in the ſame Prophetick Wri- 
tings. Thus, in that moſt famous of all Prophe- 


* 


Dan. ix. cies, concerning the Death of the Meſſias : Se- 


24, 2526. venty weeks are determined upon thy people, and 
upon thy boly city; to finiſh the tranſgreſſion, and 
to make an end of ſins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting righteouſ- 
neſs, and to ſeal up the viſion and prophecy, and to 
anoint the moſt boly. Know therefore, and under- 
ſtand, that from the going forth of the command- 
ment to reſtore and build Feruſalem, unto the Meſ- 
ſiah the Prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks, and fixty and 
two weeks ; the ſtreet ſball be built again, and the 
wall, even in a ſtraight of times. And after the 
ſixty and two weeks ſhall Meſſiab be cus off : bu 
Apoc. xi. #0t for bimſelf. The holy city ſball they tread * 
2. 00 
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foot forty and two months. Power was given to Chap. 
the Beaſt to continne forty and tuo months. All xiii. 3. 
which Expreſſions, with others of the ſame Na- 
ture, are not accountable ; I mean, there is no 
ſatisfactory Reaſon can be given, why a Day ſhould 
ſo frequently denore a Tear in the Sacred Wri- 
tings, on any other H) potheſis. We uſually, in- 
deed, content our ſelves in theſe Caſes with the 
bare knowing the Meaning of Scripture Expreſ- * 
ſions, as if they were choſen at a Venture: And 
ſo, for inſtance, finding a Day to repreſent a Tear 
in the ſame Books, we reſt ſatisfied, without 
enquiring why a Day, rather than an Hour, a 
Heek, or Month, (the two latter of which Terms 
are yet us'd by theſe Authors) were pitch'd up- 
on to ſignify the betore-mention'd Space to us; 
or why, if the word Day muſt be made uſe of, 
it muſt mean a determinate juſt Tear, rather 
than a Week, or a Month, ſo frequently in the 
Sacred, eſpecially in the Prophetick Writings. 
But *tis very ſuppoſable, that *tis our Ignorance 
or Unskilfulneſs in the Stile of Scripture, and 
thoſe Things therein delivered, ( not the Inac- 
curacy of the Writers themſelves) which occa- 
fions our lax and general Interpretations. It 
will ſure at leaſt be allow'd me, that where- 
ever not only the Meaning of Phraſes, but the 
Original and Foundation of ſuch their Mean- 
ing, is naturally and eaſily aſſignable, an Account 
thereof is readily to be embrac'd. And certain- 
ly the primitive Tears of the World being once 
uppos'd to have been Days alſo ; and call'd by 
that Name in the Hiſtory of the Creation, this 
Matter will be very eaſy ; the ſucceeding Stile of 
Scripture will appear only a Continuation of the 
primitive ; and fitted to hint to us a Time where- 
in a Day and a Tear were really the fame : And 
I this. 
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this without any Diminution of the true Deſigns 


of the Prophetick Numbers ; I mean the invol- 
ving their Predictions in ſo much, and no more Ob- 
ſcurity, as might conceal their Meaning till their 
Completion, or till ſuch Time at leaſt as the Di- 
vine Wiſdom thought moſt proper for their Mani- 
feſtation in ſucceeding Ages. So that this Argument 
demonſtrates the preſent Expoſition to afford a 
natural Foundation of accounting for ſuch ways 
of ſpeaking in the Holy Scriptures, which other- 
wiſe are, as to their Occaſion and Original, 
unaccountable; and conſequently, proves it to be 
as truly agreeable to the Stile, as the former did 
to the Letter of the Sacred Writings. (3.) The 
ſix Days of Creation, and the ſeventh of Reſt, 
were, by Divine Command, to be in after-Ages 
commemorated by Tears, as well as by Days; and 
ſo in Reaſon anſwer' d alike to both thoſe Deno- 
minations. *Tis evident, that the Works of the 
Creation were compleated in fix Evenings and 
Mornings, or ſix Revolutions of the Sun, calPd 
Days ; and that the ſeventh was immediately ſet 
apart and ſanctified as a Day of Reſt, and Memo- 
rial of the Creation juſt before compleated : And 
tis evident that this Sanctification of the ſe- 
venth, as well as the Operations of the ſix forego- 
ing, belong'd to the primitive State of the World 
before the Fall. Now that we may know what 
Sort of Days theſe were, *twill be proper to en- 
quire into the enſuing Times ; and obſerve, after 
the Diſtinction of Days and Tears undoubtedly 
obtain'd, what conſtant Revolutions of ſix for 
Work, and a ſeventh for Reſt there appear ; or in 
what Manner, and by what Spaces, theſe Origi- 
nal ones were commemorated ; which will go a 
great way to clear the Point we are upon. And 
here, tis evident, that when God gave Laws » 

tne 
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the Jraelites, he allow'd them fix ordinary Days 
of Work, and ordain'd the ſeventh for a Day of 
Reſt or Sabbath; in Imitation and Memory of his 
Working the firſt fix, and Reſting or keeping a 
Sabbath on the ſeventh Day, at the Creation of 
the World. 'This the Fourth Commandment ſo ex- 
preſly aſſerts, that tis paſt Poſſibility of Queſtion. 
*Tis moreover eyident, that God, upon the Chil- 
dren of Jrael's coming into the Land of Canaan, 
ordained, (with Reference, as tis reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, to the ſame primitive State of the World, 


the ſix Days of Creation and the Sabbath,) That Lev. xxv. 
ſixe Tears they ſhould ſow their fields, and ſi Tears 3, 4. 


93 


— 


they ſhould prune their vineyards, and gather in the 


fruits thereof ; but in the ſeventh Tear ſhould be a 


Sabbath of Reſt unto the land, a Sabbath for the 


Lord. They were neither to ſow their Field, nor 
prune their Vineyard. Then was the land to keep a 
Sabbath unto the Lord. So that if we can juſtly 
preſume that the primary Spaces of the World, 
here referr'd to, were proper Evenings and Morn- 
ings, or Natural Days, becauſe they were repre- 
ſented and commemorated by ſix proper and na- 
tural Days of Work, and the ſeventh of Reſt ; 
I think *tis not unreaſonable to conclude they were 
proper and natural Tears alſo ; conſidering they 
appear to have been among the ſame People, by 
the ſame Divine Appointment, repreſented and 
commemorated by theſe fix proper and natural 
Tears of Work, and the ſeventh of Reſt alſo. Nay, 
if there be any Advantage on the ſide of natural 
Days, from the Expreſſneſs of the Reference they 
had to the Primitive ones, (which the Fourth 
Commandment forces us to acknowledge, ) there 
will appear in what follows ſomewhat that may 
juſtly be eſteem'd favourable on the ſide of 
Tears. Beſides the fix Days for Work, and ho 

Ce. 


Ver. 2. 


Vid. Deut. 


xv. 
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ſeventh for Reſt, the Fews were commanded 
(on the ſame Account, as we may juſtly ſuppoſe) 


Lev.xxiii. o number from the Paſſover ſeven times ſeven 


Days, or ſeven Weeks of Days, and at the Con- 
cluſion of them to obſerve a ſolemn Feaſt, call'd 
the Feaſt of Weeks or of Sabbaths, once every 
Year. In like manner, beſides the Tearly Sab- 
bath, as I may call it, or the ſeventh Tear of Reſt 
and Releaſe after the fix Tears of Work, the 
Jeus were commanded (on the ſame Account, as 
we may juſtly ſuppoſe,) to number ſeven Sabbaths 


xxvV-8,-16. of Tears, ſeuen times ſeven Tears ; and at the Con- 


cluſion thereof to celebrate the great Sabbatical 
Tear, the Tear of Fubilee They were neither to 


ſow, nor reap, nor gather in the grapes ; but efteem 


it holy, and ſuffer every one to return to his Poſſeſ= 


ſions again. Where that which is remarkable is 


this; That tho' the Sabbatical Days, and Sabba- 
tical Tears, equally return'd by perpetual Revolu- 
tions immediately ſucceeding one another ; yet 
the Caſe was not the ſame as to the Feaſt of Weeks 
at the End of ſeven times ſeven Days ; that fol- 
lowing the Paſſover, and not returning till the 
next Paſſover again, and ſo was but once a Lear: 
Whereas its correſponding Solemnities, the Ju- 
bilees or great Sabbatical Tears, at the End of 
{even times ſeven Years, were as the former, 
to return by perpetual Revolutions immedi- 
ately ſucceeding one another for all future Ge- 
nerations. All which duly confider'd, I think 


upon the whole, *tis but reaſonable to con- 
_ clude, That ſeeing the primitive Spaces, or 


Periods of Work and Reſt, appear by Divine 
Appointment, to have been commemorated a- 
among the 7ems by Tears as well as by Days, 
the ſame primitive Spaces or Periods were equal- 
ly Days and Tears alſo. (4.) The Works of the 

Crea- 
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Creation, by the Sacred Hiſtory, concurring with 
Ancient Tradition, appear to have been leiſurely, 
regular, and gradual, without any Precipitancy 
or Acceleration, by a miraculous Hand on every 
Occaſion : Which is impoſſible to be ſuppos'd in 
thoſe Days of twenty four ſhort Hours only ; but 
if they were as long as the preſent Hypotheſis 
ſuppoſes, they were truly agreeable and propor- 
tionable to the ſame Productions. Which Conſe- 
quence will be ſo eaſily allow'd me, that I may 
venture to ſay, That as certain as is the regular 
and gentle, the natural and leiſurely Procedure 
of the Works of the Creation, (of which I know 
no good Reaſon, from any Warrant ſacred or 
prophane, to make any queſtion ;) ſo certain is 
the Propoſition we are now upon, or ſo certain| 

the primitive Days and Tears were all one. (5. 
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Two ſuch Works are by Moſes aſcribed to the Gen. i. 
third Day, which (if that were not longer than 9.13. 


one of ours now,) are inconceivable and incom- 


patible. On the former Part of this Day, the 
Waters of the Globe were to be drain'd off all 
the dry Lands into the Seas; and on the ſame 
Day afterward , all the Plants and Vegetables 
were to ſpring out of the Earth. Now the Ve- 
locity of running Waters is not ſo great, as in a 


Part of one of our ſhort Days, to deſcend from the - 


middle Regions of the dry Land into the Seas 
adjoining to them ; nor if it were, could the 
Land be dry enough in an Inſtant for the Producti- 
on of all thoſe Plants and Vegetables, which yet we 
are aſſurꝰd appear'd the ſame Day upon the Face of 
it; which Difficulties vaniſh, if we allow the primi- 
tive Days to have been Tears alſo ; as will more 
fully be made appear in due Place. (6.) Whatever 
might poſſibly be ſaid of the other Days Works, 
by recurring to the Divine Miraculous Power ; 

| (which 
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(which yet is here not only unneceſſarily, and 
ﬆ without Warrant from the Sacred Hiſtory it ſelf, 
bk but ſometimes very indecentiy done) yet the nu- 
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merous Works aſcrib'd to the ſixth Day plainly 
ſhew, That a Space much longer than what we now 
call a Day, muſt have been reterr*d to in the Sacred 
Gen. i. Hiſtory. The Buſineſs of the ſixth Day includes 
"i & ii, evidently theſe following Particulars. (I.) The 
if Production of all the brute dry-land Animals. 
(2.) The Conſultation about, and the actual Crea- 
| tion of the Body, and Infuſion of the Soul of 
* Adam. (3.) The Charter or Donation of Do- 
minion over all Creatures, beſtow'd on Adam. 
(4.) The Exerciſe of Part of that Dominion, or 
5 the giving Names to all the dry-land Animals: 
Which ſure ſuppos'd ſome acquir'd Knowledge in 
| Adam, ſome Conſideration of the Nature of each 
it | Species, ſome Skill in Language, and the Uſe of 
8 Words; and withal, ſome proportionable Time for 
ll the gathering ſo great a Number of Creatures to- 
[8 gether, and for the diſtin& Naming of every one. 
| | | (S.) When on this Review it appear'd, that among 
1 


all theſe Creatures there was not a Meet-help, or 
| ſuitable Companion for him; God then caſt him 
ll into a deep Sleep, (which *tis probable laſted more 
1 than a fe Minutes, to deſerve that Appellation;) 
F | took out one of bis Ribs, cloſed up the Fleſh inſtead 
|| thereof, and out of that Rib made the Woman. 
| (6.) After this, God brings this Woman to Adam; 
he owns her Original, gives her an agreeable Name, 
takes her to Wite, and they together receive that 


Vid. Bi- Benediction, Increaſe and Multiply. (J.) God ap- 
5 ſoop Pa- points them, and their Fellow-Animals, the Vege- 
5 trick on tables for Food and Suſtenance. All which (to 
| one. bY omit the Fews Tradition of the Falf of Man this 


Gen. ii. 4, ſixth Day, and ſuch Things preſuppos'd thereto 
Err. which muſt belong to it, even by the * | 
; ory. 
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ſtory it ſelf put together, is vaſtly more than is 
conceivable in the ſhort Space of one ſingle Day, 
in the vulgar Senſe of it. *Tis true, God Almighty 
can do all Things in what Portions of Time he 


pleaſes. But *tis alſo true, (as Biſhop Patrick well on Gen. 
obſerves in a like Caſe) that Man cannot. He iii. init. 


muſt have Time allotted him, in Proportion to the 
Buſineſs to be done, or elſe tis not to be expected of 
him. And 'tis plain, That Adam and Eve were 
mainly concern'd in the latter Actions of this 
Day : So that by a juſt and neceſſary Conſequence, 
That Day in which they went through ſo many 
and different Scenes, and perform'd ſo many Acti- 
ons, requiring at leaſt no ſmall Part of a Tear ; 
and that after themſelves and all the dry-land A- 
nimals had been on the ſame Day produc'd, was 
certainly ſuch a Day as might be proportionate to 
ſuch Operations, and not ſhorter than a Tear, 
which the preſent Hypotheſis allows in the Caſe. 
C7.) If the Hiſtory of the Fall of Man be ei- 
ther included in the ſixth Day, according to the 
Ancient Tradition of the Fews, which I confeſs 
to be very improbable ; or belong to the ſeventh, 
as might, by coming as near as poſſible to ſuch 
old Tradition, more probably be allow'd : On ei- 
ther of theſe Suppoſitions, there is the greateſt 
Neceſſity imaginable of ſuppoſing ſuch a Day 
much longer than is commonly done. Which, 
I think, is of it ſelf ſo plain, that I need not ag- 

ravate the Matter, but leave it to the free Con- 
ideration of the Reader. (8.) A Day is, I 
think, no where in the whole Bible expreſs'd 
by Evening-Mornings | Nvy8.2z | but in this 
Hiſtory of the Moſaick Creation, and in one of 
the Predictions of Daniel; where a famous Vi- 
ſion is ſtiPd the Evening- Morning Viſion. Now 
it having been elſewhere prov'd, that there 


Eſſay on 


> the Reve- 


the Day or Evening-Morning denotes a Tear, it lation, 
| 7 


O 


will Lem. 1. 
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will be thence very probable, that in the Mo/aick 
Creation, whole Phraſe is imitated and refterr'd to 
there, it muſt ſignify the ſame Thing, and be in 
like manner underſtood of a Year alſo. (g.) To 
all theſe Arguments from Scripture and the Na- 
ture of Things, let me add one very ſurprizing Te- 
ſtimony of Antiquity to the ſame Purpoſe, which 
a Friend of mine ſince the firſt Edition ſuggeſted to 1 
me; namely, that of Empedocles in Plutarch; which | 
coming unexpectedly ſo entirely home to our 
Point, and ſo exactly determining the Time when 
the Day was of this extraordinary Length, name-' 
ly, at the firſt Origination of Mankind ; may be 


look'd upon as decretory in the prefent Caſe ; and 
Plut. de *tis this: Eumdixans ors eYoran oo dr3gumey yur 
Placit. An Tis Vs, Too Thw utc Te WE TY ove, id Th 
ie ed beadumgey mv nav, Tiw vuicey, mon vu Gay i N 
&I% wr. as the Doctrine of Empedocles, that 
when Mankind ſprang originally from the Earth, the 
Length of the Day, by reaſon of the Slowneſs of the 
| Sun's Motion, was equal to ten of our preſent Months. 
Which if we allow to refer to the Day-time alone, 
I mean the Space of the Sun's being above the 
Horizon, which is a common Acceptation of the 

word Day; accords ſo exactly with my Hypotheſis, 
as will hereafter appear, that nothing can do more 
ſo ; and renders all other additional Reaſonings 
leſs neceſſary. In fine, All theſe Arguments to 
me appear very ſatisfaftory, and evince, that the 
firſt diſtinguiſhing and peculiar Character of ſuch 
a primitive State of Nature as was before menti- 
on'd, did really belong to our Earth before the 
Fall, and that then a Day and a Tear were exact- 
ly one and the ſame Space of Time. 
( 2.) In the primitive State of the World, the 
Sun and Planets roſe in the Weſt, and ſet in the 

Fa Eaſt, contrary to what they have done ever ſince. 


'This 
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This may ſeem to have been the Foundation of 
that Story in Herodotus, who tells us, That the Lib. 2. 
Fun, in the Space of 11,340 Years, four times in- c. 142+ 
verted his Courſe, and roſe in the Jet. But 
what I mainly depend on, is that Diſcourſe in 
Plato, who relating ſome very ancient Traditions Plat. Pe- 
Cas he expreſly ſays they are, and deliver'd by 4 P:175- 
our firſt Parents to their Poſterity) about the pri- n 
mitive State of Things, and what a mighty and re- 
markable Change was effected by a certain mighty 
and remarkable Alteration in the Heavenly Moti- 
ons, (which Alteration in general deſerves alſo 
to be taken notice of, as agreeing ſo well with 
the preſent Hypotheſis) the moſt ſurprizing, and 
of the greateſt Conſequence of all others, and 
the Cauſe of ſuitably ſurprizing and conſiderable 
Effects in the preſent State of Nature, makes it 
to be this Change of the Way or Courſe of the 
Heavenly Bodies, which is the Conſequence of the 
preſent Aſſertion. For the grand Thing, of which 
he had ſpoken ſo highly, is this; ES i di 97 Flat. Pe- 
aum, To 9 W Zaurns egg, Tor? F, ip & run νννẽ), _ P. 175. 
eig, n A om Taverna. The Motion of the © 
Univerſe ſometimes revolves the [ame way that it does 
now, and ſometimes the contrary way. And again, 
Ad m wel MS prmborins dowos x, avarAns nals þ = P- 174» 
d Mπνν drew” ws keg dd avarihngq vwns Tires T7 mv =» 
N i,, dvirens ts T4 c , Tort 5 oh de. 
GA 6 eds aur n vw 2mue, But I am now 
about to ſpeak of the Change made in the Riſing and 
Setting of the Sun, and the other Stars ; namely, how 
they did formerly ſet in the ſame Place where they now 
riſe, and roſe where they now ſet ; and how God 
chang d their Courſe for that which they have at pre- 
ſent. TI 3» N q 78 Z duns 6 ©4835 Evuradyd Ib. G. H. 
Toesuouhov x, ovſwina' ml A n,, Irv at ij,ioe 
Ts ac91 wv] & FOE) ul AAαEi• nn bs. T2 5, 

O88 -. a 
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my duroue]oy, eis Taverna Fudy), For ſometimes 
God himſelf directs the Motions of the Univerſe, and 
at other times, after ſo many periodical Revolutions 
as he ſees fitting, he leaves it; whereupon it is, as it 
were, ſpontaneouſly carried about by a Motion contrary 
to the former. 'Tevrw Tw usrboals 149% Joi of 
aL ＋ U Hy vouluar VG mmy many 70 Ne J TEAHo= 
Jaw Sv. And this change ought to be accounted the 
greateſt and moſs entire of any the heavenly Bodies 
undergo. Theſe Teſtimonies are ſo very plain, 
and full to our preſent Purpoſe, that plainer can- 
not eaſily be imagined. And by the other Phe- 
nomena of the Original State of the World be- 
fore the Fall, enumerated by Plato in this Place, 
and to be accounted for in the following Theoty, 
the Time alſo of this great Change of the Hea- 
venly Motions, is determin'd beyond all Contra- 
diction, agreeably to the preſent Hypotheſis. 

(3.) In the primitive State of Nature there 
was a perpetual Equinox, or Equality of Day and 
Night through the World. 'This Phenomenon, or 
ſuch Effects as in part ſuppoſe it, is uſually by 
the Criſtian Fathers apply'd to the Paradifacal 
State; and by the ancient Heathens to the Golden 
Age, or the Reign of Saturn: ( coincident, *tis 
probable, at leaſt in part, therewith ;) for the 
all with one Conſent deny, that the Sun's Courſe 
was oblique from one Tropick to another, or that 
the Difference and Inequality of Seaſons, which 
muſt have followed therefrom, did belong to that 
firſt and moſt happy State of the World; as may 
at large be ſeen in the Places quoted in the Mar- 
gin, too long here to tranſcribe; to which there- 
fore I refer the Reader, and proceed. 

(4.) In the primitive State of the World, there 
was no Equator diſtinct from the Ecliptick ; all 


Motions were pertorm'd about one invariable 
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Axis, that of the latter ; (for the Planes of the 
Planets Orbits, I conſider as nearly coincident 
with that of the Ecliptick,) without the Obliqui- 
ty of one Circle or Motion to another. 'Tho' this 
be ſomewhat related to the former Particular, 
yet I ſhall diſtinctly quote a Teſtimony or two 
directly belonging hereto, and not ſo proper- 
ly reducible to the other. The firſt is that of 
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Anaxagoras, who ſays, Tea A avez wr ders Laertius, 
So Aeg xi, wor x7) xevelw Ths tyns Tey di iq Lib. II. 
1b advor 7) N That the Stars in their primitive SeSm. 9. 


State revolv'd in a Tholiform manner, inſomuch, 


that the Viſible Pole was perpetually at the Vertex of 


the Earth. Whoſe Meaning, tho' ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure, ſeems to be, That the Motion of the Hea- 
vens was originally about one Center or As, 
that of the Ecliptick, whoſe Pole was continu- 


ally over-againſt the ſame Point of the Earth; 


which on the Hypotheſis before us is true, but in 
the preſent Frame of Nature impoſſible. The 


next Author, whom I ſhall produce, is Plato; Plat. Poli- 
who, in the foremention'd famous Diſcourſe about tic. p. 175, 
the Ancient and Modern States of the World, &. 


ſays, That in the former of them, the Motion of 
the Heavens was uniform ; which Thing was the 
Cauſe and Original of the Golden Age, and of all 
that Happineſs which therein Mankind enjoy'd, 
or external Nature partook of ; which, how well 


it ſuits the preſent Hypotheſis, I need not ſay. All 


that exceeding happy State of Nature, which in- 
nocent Man enjoy'd, beyond what he does ſince 
the Fall, being therein owing to ſuch a Conſti- 
tution of the World as this Author intimates, 
and I am now proving. Which, in the laſt Place, 


ſhall be confirm'd from Baptiſta Mantuanus, who Archest. 
ſays, (relating the Opinion of the old Aſtrono- p. 273+ 


mers,) All the Celeſtial Spheres. were-in the Be- 
O3 gin- 
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ginning of the World concentrical and uniform in 
their Motion; and the Zod:ack of the Primum Mo- 
bile, and that of the Planets ( the Equator and 
Ecliptick) were united and coincident, by which 
means, all ſublunary Bodies were more vivid and 
vigorous at that Time, than in the preſent Ages 
of the World; as the Theoriſt ſums up the Force 
of his Teſtimony, very agreeably to the Hypo- 
theſis before us, of the Aſtronomy in the primi- 
tive State of the Heavens. 

(5.) To the firſt Inhabitants of the Earth, 
(dwelling near the Interſection of the ancient 
Ecliptick, with the preſent Northern Tropick; 
of waich hereatter ;) the Poles of the World 
vere neither conſiderably elevated nor depreſs'd, 
bur near the Horizon. But ſome Time after the 
Formation of 'Things, they ſuddenly chang'd 
their Situation; the Northern Pole appear'd to 
be elevated above, and the Southern depreſs'd be- 
low the Horizon ; and the Courle of the Heavens 
ſeem'd bent or inclin'd to the Southern Parts of 
the World ; or, in plain words, there was a new 
Diurnal Rotation begun about the preſent Axis 
of the Earth; which I take to be the true and 


eaſy Expoſition of the fame Phenomena. This 


Matter is much inſiſted on by the Ancients, and 


De Placi- 
#:s Philoſ. 
I. 3. c. 12. 


being ſo, will fully confirm our Aſſertion, and 


give Light and Strength to ſome of the former 
Teſtimonies. Plutarch has a Chapter entituled, 
Tlzet *Eſnaizzos Tis, Of the Inclination of the 
Earth; in which he thus recites the Opinion of 
Leucippus, IIaęe x,, TWw ym ei, mt weomuCne wer 
ea, Sid Thy oy mals peonuCerycls acgiorira, os fy Tem 
v , Gapetav did T6 namely Tors ngvuois, N 5 
andi ueð Temvgwwgov, That the Earth fell, or was 
znclin'd towards the Southern Regions, by reaſon of 
the Rareneſs of theſe Parts; The Northern Ragione 

eing 
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being grown rigid and compact, while the Southern Lib. g. 
were ſcorchd or on fire. Whoſe Opinion is alſo Segm. 33. 
recited by Laertius, in almoſt the ſame Words : 
Exacirey 5 nav % Anu To xeriant F oa aess 
weonuCeiay, mh 5 mes dgum acre vip, o gm, ex 
i, 9 myvuazr. The Sun and Moon were therefore 
ſubject to Eclipſes, becauſe the Earth was bent or in- | 
clin'd towards the South. But the Northern Regi- | 
ons grew rigid and inflexible, by the ſnowy and cold 
Weather which enſued thereon. To the ſame Pur- 
pole is the Opinion of Democritus, recited by 
Plutarch in the ſame Chapter. Am nw e@virev 
*) W weonuCeuwdy 74 eto! , atopirim r 7 x71 
D AN e m0 Pipers diegla, ma 5 wemubeavd 
zizez), d x7' Taro gun ims wenn er Tols nagrolrs 
x3 T4 aug That by reaſon of the Southern 
ambient Air's Inbecillity, or ſimiller Preſſure, the 
Earth in thoſe Parts increas'd in Bulk, and ſo ſunk 
and bent that way. For the Northern Regions were 
ill temper'd, but the Southern very well ; whereby 
the latter becoming fruitful, waxed greater, and, 
by an Over-weight, preponderated and inclin'd the 
wwhole that way. As exprels to the full is the Te- 
ſtimony of Empedocles, related by Plutarch in 
_ that Chapter which is entituled, Tis n a/iz 78 Ty 
W wo! Fyweiri%, or, Of the Cauſe of the Inclination 
of the World, Ts «4@ A, Th v nnik Gun, Plutarch 
#[caiSivar ms del,, Y 74 up Popera ubwdiva, Ta J de Placit. 
vn Terarwtivas , xa)' d mo my Gov X67, The a” 
North, by rea/on of the Air's yielding to the Sun's * N 
Force, was bent from its former Poſition ; whereupon 
the Northern Regions were elevated,andtheSouthern 
depreſs'd ; as, together with them, was the whole 
World. To which agrees Anaxagoras in theſe 
Words, which immediately follow thoſe that are 
quoted before, pag. ol. "Te 5 7a F IH 
| ace. But afterward the Pole receiv'd a Turn, or In- 
O 4 cli- 
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clination. Theſe ſo many and pregnant Teſti- 
monies of Antiquity, as to the Matters of Fact 
foregoing, (for as to the ſeveral Reaſons afſign'd 
by them, they being, I ſuppoſe, but the ſingle 
Conjectures of the Authors, muſt be uncertain, 
and need not be farther confider'd or inſiſted on 
in the preſent Caſe ;) ſeem to me ſo weighty, 
that I cannot but build and rely very much upon 
them. How ſhould ſuch ſtrange and ſurprizing 
Paradoxes run ſo univerſally through the eldeſt 
Anriquity, if there were not ſome Ground or 
Foundation in earneſt for them ? ”T'would be hard 
wholly to reject what were ſo unanimouſly 
vouch'd by the old Sages of Learning and Phi- 
loſophy, even tho” there were no other Evidence 
or Reaſon for our Belief. But when all theſe Au- 
thors, the only competent Witneſſes in the Caſe, do 
but confirm what, on other Accounts, as we have 
ſeen, and ſhall farther ſee, there is ſo good Rea- 
ſon to believe; and when ſo great Light is there- 
by afforded to the primitive Conſtitution of Na- 
ture, and the Sacred Hiſtory of the State of In- 


nocency; their Atteſtations are the more credible, 


and the more valuable, and in the higheſt degree 


worthy of our ſerious Conſideration. What I 


can foreſee of Objection, deſerving our notice, 
againſt what has been advanc'd from the Teſti- 
monies of the old Philoſophers, is this ; 'That 


they ſeem to favour the perpetual Equinox before 
the Flood, by the right Poſition of the preſent 
Axis of the Earth, parallel to that of the Eclip- 


tick, (as the Theoriſt imagines,) and its Incli- 
nation or oblique Poſition acquir'd at the De- 


luge, Cas the ſame Author ſuppoles, ) rather 


than the original Abſence, and ſubſequent 
Commencing of the Diurnal Rotation after the 
Fall of Man, as I here apply them. I anſwer, 


(1.) The 
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(1.) The Paralleliſm of the Avis of a Diur- 
nal, to that of an Annual Revolution, is, ſo far 
as I find, a perfect Stranger to the Syſtem of the 
World ; there being, I think, not one of the hea- 
venly Bodies, Sun or Planet, but has its own 
Axis oblique to the Orbit in which it moves. 
(2.) It will be farther evinc'd hereafter, That, 
de facto, before the Flood, the Axis of the Earth 
was oblique to its Annual Orbit, the Plane of the 
Ecliptick ; and theYear diſtinguiſh'd into the pre- 
ſent Seaſons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and M in- 
ter. (3.) That equable and healthful Temper of 
the Air, which the Theorift chiefly relied upon, as 
neceſſary to the Longevity of the Antedeluvians, 
and fully prov'd by Authority, ſhall be accounted 
for without ſuch an Hypotheſis. (4.) The Teſtimo- 
nies before alledg'd do not, if rightly conſider'd, 
ſuit this Hypotheſis ; nay, in truth, they fully con- 
fute it. Of the five Characters before-mention'd, 
under which we have reduc'd the main Teſtimo- 
nies, there are two which are common to this, and 
to the Theoriſt's Hypotheſis. (I.) The perpetual 
and univerſal Equinox. (2.) The Coincidence 


of the Equator and Ecliptick, (tho' in ſomewhat 


a different manner.) So that the Teſtimonies for 
theſe two can neither eſtabliſh the one, nor the 
other, as equally ſuiting them both. The other 
three are peculiar to that Hypotheſis we have been 
proving, and by conſequence at the ſame Time 
eſtabliſh that, and confute the Theori/ts Hypotheſis. 
And theſe three are, (1.) The Equality of a Day 
and a Tear. (a.) The Sun and Planets Riſing in 
the Weſt, and Setting in the Eaft. (3.) The Poſi- 
tion of the Poles near the Horizon, with the after 
Elevation of the Northern, the Depreſſion of the 
Southern Pole, and the Inclination or Bending of 
the Heavenly Bodies Courſes towards the 2 

"T is 
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"Tis evident at firſt View, that the two former of 
theſe three laſt mention'd Phenomena, are incon- 
ſiſtent with the Theoriſt's Hypotbeſis, and on a little 
Conſideration *twill be ſo of the laſt alſo. For while 
the Poles of the Earth or World remain 
the ſame, as depending on the ſame proper Axis 
of the Earth's own Diurnal Revolution ; *tis plain, 
the Latitude of Places on the Earth, or the Eleva- 
tion of the Pole equal thereto, remains invaria- 
ble; and ſo the Pole which to the Inhabitants 
of Paradiſe was elevated at the leaſt 30 Degrees, 
could not be at the Horizon, whatever right Po- 
ſition the A4x7s of the Earth might have with re- 
ſpect to the Ecliptick. On the ſame Account there 
could, even in the Theoriſt's own Hypotheſis, be no 
new Elevation of the one, or Depreſſion of the 
other Pole at the Deluge, nor Inclination of the 
Courſes of the Sun and Planets towards the South. 
All that could on the THeoriſt's Principles be et- 
feed, (beſides the Earth's Equator, and Poles 
pointing to different fix'd Stars, and its Conſequen- 
ces) was only this ; That whereas before, the Sun 
was always inthe Equator,or middle Diſtance from 
any Climate, it afterwards by turns came nearer to 
them, (as we commonly, tho' careleſly expreſs it) 
in Summer, and went farther from them in inter, 


than before ; which, upon the whole, was no more 


a Bent or Inclination to one Part of the Heavens 


than to the other ; and ſo of Planets alſo. And 


the Caſe is the ſame as to the Poles of the Eclip- 
tick; the Northern one being ſtill as much elevated 
above that of the World at one Hour of the Day, 
as depreſs d beneath it at another. All which is, 
I think, ſufficient to ſhew, that the Teſtimonies 
of Antiquity, alledg'd by the Theorift for the per- 


petual Equinox, or the right Poſition of the Earth's 
Axis till the Deluge, and the oblique Poſition, 


and 


} 
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and different Seaſons then acquir'd, are ſufficient 
of themſelves alone to confute his, and eſtabliſh 
the preſent Hypotheſis. (S.) All Things conſi- 
der'd, ſuch a Poſition as the Theoriſt contends for, 
was more likely to incommode, than be uſetul to 
Mankind. Taking the Matter wholly as the Theo- 
rift puts it, it would prevent the Peopling of the 
Southern Hemiſphere, by the ſcorching Heat juſt 
under the Equator, without the leaſt Intermiſſion 
at any Time of the Year. It would render the 
Earth utterly unſerviceable, both under the E- 
quator and Poles, and in the Climates adjoining, 
and ſo ſtreighten the Capacity of the Earth in Vid. Phe- 
maintaining its numerous Inhabitants ; which, % 35 
were the whole inhabitable, will appear not too _ 
large to contain them. It would, by the Perpetu- 
ation of one and the {ame Seaſon continually, hin- 
der the Variety of Fruits and Vegetables of every Vid. Dr. 
Country; and many other ways ſpoil the ſettled Bentlep, 
Courſe of Nature, and be pernicious to Mankind. Ser 2 
(6.) No mechanical and rational Cauſe of the aA. 
Mutation of the Earth's 47s either has been, or, Wood- 
I believe, can be affign'd on the Theoriſt's Hypo- ward's 
theſis, or any others, which ſhould embrace the SY 
ſame Concluſion. (7.) The Teſtimonies of Dio- *? © 
genes and Anaxagoras, are as expreſs almoſt to the 
Time, as to this Change it felt. The Words, be- 
ing exceeding remarkable, are theſe, as Plutarch Plutarch 
himſelf relates them in that Chapter before quoted, 35 
Of the Cauſe of the Inclination of the World ; ans j. was HY 
x) Avatey egs V5 w ov5hvai Tv #07m9y th Ta (aa . 
s SJeaeyav, nn Fla mws TOY KOT HOY Ch Th SUTMUATE 
is n ueTuuCedy wins pin. is Vas aegvoiuy, Iva & wile 
m doirnme Y), & 5 olanle vpn N xorus, x7 WF, 
x) e779 pany, 2 ct 0314), Ti the Doctrine both 
of Diogenes and Anaxagoras, That after the 
Creation or primary Conſtitution of the World, _ 
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the Production of Animals out of the Earth, the 
World, as it were of its own accord, was bent or 
inclin'd towards the South. And truly tis proba- 
ble, this Inclination was the Effect of Providence, 
on purpoſe that ſome Parts of the World might be- 
come habitable, and others uniubabitable, by reaſon 
of the Difference of the frigid, torrid, and temperate 


 Climates thereof. Which obſervable and moſt 


valuable Fragment of Antiquity ought to have 
been before mention'd, but was on purpoſe re- 
ſerv'd for this Place; where it not only fully at- 
teſts the Matter of Fact, the Inclination of the 
Heavens towards the South; not only aſſigns the 


final Cauſe truly enough, (conſidering the Unin- 


Supra 


habitableneſs of the Torrid, as well as of the Frigid 
Zones, in the Opinion of thoſe Ages) wiz. the 
Diſtribution of the Earth into certain and fix'd 
Zones, Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid ; but fo 
accurately and nicely ſpecifies the Time alſo, That 


ſucceeding the Creation, agreeably to the preſent 


Hypotheſis ; that were I to wiſh or chuſe for a 
Teſtimony fully to my Mind, I could ſcarcely 
have deſir d or pitch'd upon a better. (6.) Laſtly, 
to name no more, The remarkable Teſtimonies of 
Empedocles and Plato, before quoted; the former 


7. 98, 99» for the Length of the primitive Day, and the lat- 


Uric. 


ter for the Riſing of the Sun, Moon and Stars in 


the Veſt, and their Setting in the Eaft ; do both 


7.175. E. of them determine the Time of theſe Phenomena 


& 176. 
A, B. 
Gen. 11. 7. 
& 111. 1, 
2, Ec. 


to be, when Mankind ſprung out of the Earth, and, 
as Plato adds, when Beaſts convers'd with Men: 
Which we learn from Scripture, was only before 
the Fall. Which Teſtimonies being expreſs to 
the Time of two other Phenomena of the Origi- 


nal State of the World, as the former of Dioge- 


nes and Auaxagoras are to that of the Inclination 
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of the Earth's Axis ; do ſtill more compleatly, 


and even unanſwerably prove, that the Time of 


theſe great Mutations is rightly aſſigned in the 
preſent Theory. „ 
II. I come now, in the ſecond Place, to ſhew, 
That the preſent Phenomena of the Earth do 
prove, that its Diurnal Motion did not com- 
mence till ſome Time after its Annual, and b 
conſequence, in all Probability, not till after the 


Fall of Man. And an egregious Confirmation of 


this Aﬀertion we meet with in the Philoſophical 
Tranſattions, Numb. 195. and it is the celebrated 
Dr. Halles Theory of the Variation of the Magnetick 
Needle; as corrected by my own Obſervations and 


the Longitude and Latitude by the Dipping- Needle. 
Dr. Halley, therefore, from very many Obſerva- 
tions, taken by ſeveral Perſons, in diſtant Places, 
and at various Times, has diſcover'd at leaſt two 
Magnetical Poles, xe one Northern, and the other 


Southern ; from which ariſes all the Declination of 


the Horizontal and Inclination of the Dipping- 
Needle, according to the Difference of Place. 
Which Poles being moveable, thence ariſe theſe 
Variations of Magnetick Needles, according to 
the Difference of Time. Now to account for theſe 
moveable Magnetick Poles, there muſt be a very 
great moving ſpherical Body within the Earth, 


and extending its Effects from Pole to Pole: The 


Center ofthisgreat moving Body, the Doctor right- 
ly proves to be the ſame with the Center of the 
Earth; becauſe otherwiſe its Motion would change 


the Center of Gravity in the Earth, the Equilibra- 


tion of its Parts, and the Aris of the Diurnal 
Rotation; and would withal alter the Surface of 
the Sea. This moving internal Subſtance muſt 
alſo be looſe from the external Parts of the Earth; 


ſo 


Diſcoveries ſince, to be found in my Diſcovery of 
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ſo that the external Parts may be reckon'd as a 
Shell, and the internal as a Nucleus, with a fluid 
Medium between. The internal Nucleus muſt be 
a Magnet, having its Poles in two Places diſtant 
from the Earth's Axis ; which latter Poles do 
ſlowly change their Place in reſpect of the exter- 
nal Earth: This Motion is Feſtward, and by con- 
ſequence, the Nucleus has not attain'd the ſame 
Degree of Velocity with the exterior Parts in their 
diurnal Revolution; but ſo very nearly equals it, 
that in 365 Revolves, the Difference is ſcarce ſen- 
ſible. So that this Nucleus is many Hundreds of 
| Years in revolving round the Earth Weſtwards, to 
the ſame Point it had ſet out before: The Reaſon 
[ why the internal Nucleus has not that Degree of 
Velocity which the exterior Shell has, Dr. Haley 
agrees muſt ariſe from the Impulſe whereby the 
| diurnal Motion was impreſs'd upon the Earth ; 
| = which being given to the external Parts, is thence 
communicated to the internd}pbut not ſo perfectly 
as to equal the firſt Motion impreſs'd on, and ſtill 
conſerv'd by the ſuperficial Parts of the Globe. 
| Thus far Dr. Haley agrees with me. So that here 
| we ſee, That when one of the moſt ſagacious Na- 
4 turaliſts that ever was, reaſons from plain Matter 
of Fact, or the known Obſervations of the Varia- 
1 tion of the Declination of the Magnetick Needle, 
he is oblig'd to make exactly ſuch Deductions as 
E from quite other Principles and Reaſonings I ſaw 
Ground to ſuppoſe ; and at once confirms many 
of the principal and moſt paradoxical Parts of 
this Theory ; and eſpecially that Propoſition I am 
now upon, namely, That the Earth's diurnal Mo- 
tion did not commence till ſome Time after its 
annual, z. e. till after it was entirely form'd and 
conſolidated together; and by conſequence, in all 
Proba 
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Probability, not till after the Fall of Man. In 
the next Place, therefore, 


III. I ſhall aſſign the probable Mechanical 
Cauſe of this Commencement of the Earth's Di- 
urnal Motion, after its Annual had continued 
ſome Time, and ſhew that that Cauſe is agree- 
able to the preſent Phenomena of Nature and of 
the Earth. Now the only aſſignable Cauſe, is 
that of the Impulſe of a Comet with little or no 
Atmoſphere, or of a central Solid hitting ob- 
liquely upon the Earth along ſome Parts of its 
preſent Equator. From which Impulſe, both the 
Annual Orbit of the Earth, as we ſhall obſerve 
preſently, would be alter'd ; and a Vertiginous 
Motion about a new and real Axis, would cer- 
tainly commence. And this I ſuppoſe was the 
true Mechanical Original of the Earth's Diurnal 
Motion, and no other. And that this Cauſe is 
agreeable to the Phenomena of Nature, is plain ; 
becauſe ſuch a Motion and Impulſe of a Comer 
is as poſſible as any other whatſoever, from the 
now known Phenomena of their Motions ; and be- 
cauſe the exceeding Brightneſs of many Comets 
Heads, in Hevelius and others, makes it very pro- 
bable, that ſome Comets have very little Atmo- 
ſphere, and others perhaps none at all. And then this 


Cauſe is not only agreeable to, but almoſt de- 


monſtrated by the Phænomena of our preſent Earth: 
For, as we have juſt now ſeen, Dr. Haley and 
my ſelf do find, from the Phenomena of the 
Variation and Inclination of Needles, that the 
external Parts of the Earth receiv'd the original 
Impulſe which caus'd the Diurnal Motion; that 
it was from them convey'd to the internal Parts, 
and this ſo plainly, that thoſe internal Parts 
have not yet in 6200 Years Time receiv'd the 
entire Impreſſion, but move round ſomewhat 
more 
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more ſlowly to this "I Day. Which is not only 
a ſufficient, but a very ſurprizing Account of this 
Matter; only it muſt here be obſerv'd, that in 
Probability, the Comet which cauſed the Diurnal 
Revolution, was of the Bignels rather of one of 
the ſmall Secondary, than of the large Primary 
Planets ; for otherwiſe, by its cauſing vaſt Tides 
in the Abyſs, after it was paſs'd by, it would have 


occaſion'd many more Alterations in the Earth, 
than we have any Reaſon to believe happen'd at 


that Time. 


Jo theſe three grand Arguments for the Proof 
of my main Concluſion, I ſhall, by way of ſuper- 
numerary ones, or Appendages, add one or two 
more, and ſo leave the whole to the Conſidera- 
tion of the impartial Reader. 

(4) The State of Mankind, without queſtion, 
and perhaps that of other Animals, was before 
the Fall vaſtly different from the preſent ; and 
conſequently requir'd a proportionably different 
State of external Nature; of which, without 
the Hypotheſis before us, no Account can be gi- 
ven, or at leaſt has not yet by any been attempt- 
ed. The World, as to other Things, ſeems to 
have been at firſt, in great meaſure, put into the 
ſame Condition which we ſtill enjoy; and yet 
Reaſon, as well as Scripture, aſſures us, that 
ſo different a Condition of Things in the Ani- 
mal, Rational and Moral, muſt have been ſuited 
with an agreeably different one in the Natural 
and Corporeal World. Which being conſider'd, 
and that at the ſame Time no remarkable Dif- 
terence has been, or perhaps can be aſſign'd, but 
what the Hypotheſis before us, and its Conſe- 
quences afford us; and that withal a ſatisfactory 
Account of the ſeveral Particulars is deducible 
from the ſame, as I hope to make appear here- 
after; upon the whole, I think this a very conſi- 

derable 
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; gang Atteſtation to what has been before inſiſt- 
ed on. | 
(s,.) Laſtly, The preſent Hypotheſis gives an 
eaſy Account of the Change in the Natural, on the 
Change in the Moral World; and of the ſad Ef- 
fects of the Divine Malediction upon the Earth 
after the Fall of Man; which till now has not, | 
that I know of, been ſo much as attempted by | 
any. Several have been endeayouring to account 
for that Change which the Deluge made in the | 
World: But they are ſilent as to the natural Cauſes | 
or Occaſions of a Change, which (Antiquity, ſa- | 
cred or prophane, being judge) was in all re- | 
ſpects ſtill more remarkable: The State of In- 
nocency, and that of Sin, being ſure on all Ac- 
counts more different from, and contradictory to 
each other, than the Antediluvian and Poſtdilu- 
vian, either in Reaſon can be ſuppos'd, or in Fact 
be prov'd to be. Now as to the Particulars of this 
Change, and the Cauſes of them; and how well, 
on the Hypotheſis we are upon, they correſpond to 
one another, I muſt leave that to the Judgment of | 
the Reader, when I come to treat of *em in their . 
own Place hereafter. In the mean time, this may | 
fairly be ſaid, That This being the firſt Attempt at 
an Entire Theory, or {ſuch an one as takes in Al the 
great Mutations of the Earth; as it will on that N 
Account claim the Candor of the Reader, and his | 
unbiaſs'd Reſolution ofembracing the Truth (how- 
ever new or unuſual the Aſſertions may ſeem) 
when ſufficiently evidenc'd to him; ſo the Coin- 
cidence of Things from firſt to laſt, thro' ſo many 
Stages and Periods of Nature, and. the Solution 
of all the main Phenomena of every ſuch different 
Stage and Period, from the Creation to the Con- 
ſummation of all Things ; if they be found juſt, 
I mecha- 
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mechanical, and natural, will it ſelf deſerve g 
be eſteem' d one of the moſt convincing and fa- 
| tisfactory Arguments for any fingle Particular of 
| this Theory that were to be defir'd ; and ſhew, 
l that not any great Labour or Study of the Au- 
EZ thor, but the happy Advantage of falling into 
| true and real Cauſes and Principles, is, under the 
| Divine Providence, to be own'd the Occaſion of 
it the Diſcoveries therein contain'd. In all which, 
| may theſe my poor Endeavours prove as fatisfa- 
| Qory to the Minds of others, as they have been 
0 to my own, and give them the ſame Aſſurance 
|! of the Verity and Divine Authority of thoſe 
| Holy Books, where the ſeveral Periods are re- 
1 corded, and the Phenomena chiefly preſerv'd, 
bt which the Diſcovery of theſe 'Things has afford- 
ed my felt, and I am ſure that my Labours will 
not be in vain. DD NE $5 
| Scholinm. It will be fit here to ſtate my Hypo- 
i theſis, or Opinion about the Circumſtances of the 
| Earth's Annual Motion before the Commence- 
| ment of its Diurnal, more particularly; that ſo the 
Reader may not only obſerve, that the one was 
WE: -- prior to the other in general, but how and in what 
u manner that Motion was perform'd in the Primi- 
| tive or Paridiſiacal State of Mankind. Notwith- 
1 ſtanding therefore, I ſhall hereafter aſſert, and at- 
i tempt to prove, that the Original Orbits of the 
| Planets, and particularly the Earth, were perfect 
| Circles; meaning by the Original Orbits, thoſe in 
1 which they were to revolve immediately after 
| they were not only entirely form'd, but were alſo 
> to be univerſally inhabited ; yet I muſt here add, 
| that I ſuppoſe that this Reduction of the very 
oblong eccentrical Orbit of our Earth at leaſt, if 
not of the other Planets, whilſt it was a Comet, 
into an uniform concentrical and circular one, 
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which J ſuppoſe it had before the Deluge, was 
gradual, and not done all at once; the greateſt 
Part at the commencing of the Moſaicꝶ Creation; 
and the reſt at the commencing of the Diurnal 
Rotation afterwards. Nay, indeed, this is almoſt 
of Neceſſity to be ſuppos'd ; becauſe the Diurnal 
Rotation could not mechanically, or without a 
Miracle, begin, but by the oblique Colliſion of 
a Comet, which we have already ſuppos'd the 
Cauſe of it; and this Colliſion muſt neceſſarily 
affect the Annual Motion, and alter the Species 
of its Ellipſis alſo : Which being ſuppos'd, and 
that withal, Providence adjuſted all Circumſtances, 
ſo as ſhould be moſt for the Advantage of the Re- 
gions adjoining to Paradiſc, where alone Adam 
and the other Creatures dwelt in this State, as 
is moſt reaſonable to do ; we ſhall then have 
our Earth reyolving in a moderately Eccentrical 
Ellipfis , without any Diurnal Rotation, about 
the Sun in the Space of a Year ; the exact Length 
whereof will not now be determinable ; a Day and 
a Year will be all one : We ſhall have ſome 
Diameter of the Earth, which paſs'd near Pa- 
radiſe parallel to the longer Av7#s of that Ellip- 
ſis it revolv'd in: And withal we ſhall have the 
Place of Paradiſe, reſpecting nearly the ſame fix*d 
Stars with the Peribelion of the Ellipſis. Which 


being ſuppos'd, we may obſerve, that as a Circular 


Orbit is much the beſt for a Globe inhabited all 
round, That providing equally for the Conveni- 
ence of both Hemiſpheres ; ſo is this Elliptick 
Orbit the beſt for a Globe inhabited but in one 
Place, as the Earth was in its primitive State; This 
providing peculiarly for the Happineſs of thar 
particular Spot, where alone the living Part of 
the Creation was to reſide; as on a little Conſi- 


deration will eaſily appear. Thus, for inſtance, 
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the Heat of the Day- time would gradually increaſe 
before, and decreaſe after Noon; but yet would ne- 
ver be violent; becauſe a great Part of the Increaſe 
of the Heat by the Sun's riſing above the Horizon, 
ſtill higher and higher in the Forenoon or Spring, 
would be prevented by the Earth's real receding 
from him, and approaching nearer his Aphelion 
during the ſame Time : And vice verſa in the 
Afternoon, or Summer ; which would render the 
State of the Air more equal and uniform, and leſs 
uneaſy or inconvenient than any other Method 
whatſoever. Thus alſo not only the Cold of the 
Night, (which by our Nearneſs to the Sun, would 
be inconſiderable) but the too long Duration and 
Darkneſs thereof would be entirely avoided. For 
the whole Night would then bear no more Pro- 


ortion to the entire Nvy J9wueepy, than in the Ellip- 
is the Area pBq, below the Latus Rectum, 


bears to the whole Area HBGPF ; ſuppoſe the 
Proportion of x to 6, which will amount to no 
more than two Months : Out of which Night- 
time we muſt deduct the two Crepuſcula, each 
of near a Fortnight, which now reduces the Du- 
ration and Darkneſs of the Night it ſelf, to about 
a ſingle Month; out of which alſo another Fort- 
night is to be ſtill deducted for the Time of the 

loon's being above the Horizon, and enlighten- 
ing the Earth: So that at laſt if the Moon's Cre- 
puſcula be at all allow'd for, as they ought to 
be, we ſhall ſcarce have a ſingle Week of pure 
Darkneſs in the whole Year ; to the great Com- 
fort, Advantage, and Benefit of this truly Para- 
diſiacal State. But if it be objected, that this 
implies, that only ſome Parts of the Earth were 
Habitable with any Convenience before the Fall, viz. 


thoſe about Paradiſe ; or, however, not more than 
that Hemiſphere: I reply, That this Objection 
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ſeems to me hard ly enough conſiderable to deſerve 


an Anſwer. Iſhould think it no great Matter, it all 
the Earth, excepting the Regions about Paradiſe, 
were uninhabitable at a Time when they were not to 
be inhabited. For to what Purpoſe is it, that all 
proper Proviſion be made for the Entertainment 
of a Company of Gueſts at a Table, when *tis 
certainly known that 1& one of thoſe Gueſts will 
be there. Providence does ever wonderfully pro- 
vide for the Accommodation of his Creatures, 
where-ever it places them: But that a ſuitable Pro- 
viſion is made for them where they will never be 

lac'd, I ſee no Reaſon to imagine. But if it be 

ill fartber objected, that in this Hypotheſis, the 
Heat of the Sun before the Fall would at laſt be 
intolerable, wr” ſeveral hundred times as great as 


with us at preſent, becauſe of the Continuance of 


his Stay above the Horizon for ſo many Months 
together. I anſwer, that this is all plainly a Mi- 
ſtake : 'The Heat produc'd by the Fire, or the Sun, 
for ſome Time confiderably increaſes ; but this 
only for a while, till a ſuitable or competent De- 
gree of Heat, correſpondent to the Sun or the 
Fire's Power at that Diſtance be produc'd , but 
no longer. Let us try this a little by Calculation 
in Dr. Keill's way, who made the Objection. 
A Piece of Wax will melt in a Second of Time, 


ſuppoſe, at the Diſtance of an Inch from a 7 


hot Fire; becauſe the Degree of Heat there is | 
ficient to diſſolve its Texture immediately. Let us 


then remove it to the Diſtance of 100 Inches, 


where the Heat is 10,000 times weaker, for the 
Space of 10,000 Seconds, or near 3 Hours Space. 
The Quantity of Heat therefore in Dr. Kells 
way muſt be equal to the Rectangle contain'd, be- 
twixt the Sine of the Angle of Incidence (which 
we ſuppole the ſame in both Cafes) and the Time 
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of Continuance; or exactly equal to the former 
Heat; and muſt therefore have the ſame Effect 
in 3 Hours Tirne that the other Heat had in one 
Second, and melt the Wax as the other did. 


Which yet I preſume Dr. Kei! did not believe 


it would. 'Thus let us compare the Intenſeneſs of 
the Heat or the Sun at the Equator and near the 
Poles, where the Sines of the Sun's Angle of Inci- 
dence | for the Day-time or 12 Hours at the Equa- 
tor, and for the 12 Hours at the Concluſion of the 
Half-year's Day near the Poles | are as 10 to 1; 
which, according to Dr. Keill, will be as 10 x 12 to 
1 * 4320, or as 1 to 36; And fo the Heat near the 
Pole be 36 times as intenſe as that at the Equator ; 
which I preſume Experience does not atteſt. But 
after all, this Objection, if it were true, chiefly re- 
lates to a Circular Orbit of the Earth 'before the 
Fall; but in the preſent Elliptick Hypotheſis is very 
little to the Purpoſe. 


IV. The Ancient Paradiſe or Garden of E- 
den, the Seat of our firſt Parents in the 
State of Innocence, was about the North- 
Weſt Bounds of AHria, at the River Ti- 
gris and Euphrates : (for their Antedilu- 
Lian Streams ſeem to have been united 
before they were come ſo far as A.- 


ria) a little below which Place they 


were parted into four Branches, and ſo 
ran into the great Southern Ocean, call d 
by the Ancients the Red-Jea, at four 
Out-lets at no ſmall Diſtance from one 
another, 


That ſomewhere thereabouts, on the Northery 
Re- 
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Regions of Meſopotamià was the Place of the an- 


cient Paradiſe, ſeems very probable from two of 


its Rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, occurring in 
the Deſcription of its Situation by Moſes; from 
the Neighbouring Countries to Eden mention'd 
in Scripture ; and from the Countries which were 
water*d or encompals'd by thoſe tour Streams, Pi- 
ſon, 1 Chen, Tigris, and Euphrates , which aroſe 
from the grand River of Paradiſe, ſoon after it 
had water'd the ſame. And when the following 
Theory is underſtood, which will ſhew that all 
our preſent upper Earth is factitious, and the Se- 
diment of the Deluge ; and that, by conſequence, 
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the Riſe and Currents of Rivers are not always 


the ſame now as before the Flood, the Strange- 
neſs and Novelty of this Aſſertion will not appear 
ſo great an Argument __ it, as at firſt it muſt 
neceſſarily do. I confeſs, the Situation of Para- 
diſe has been a very obſcure Problem; becauſe 


we ſtill examine the Deſcription of it by the po- 


diluvian Geography, and the preſent Courſe of 
Rivers there. But if we would lay aſide that Mi- 


ſtake, I think Moſes's Account fixes the Garden 


of Eden at the Place here aſſign'd by us, and no 
other. Let us trace ail the Deſcription. 

And the Lord God planted a garden eaſtward iu 
Eden. Eden, by the Situation of the Places menti- 
on'd with it in Scripture, and on Account of the 
City Alaua upon the River Euphrates, ſeems to be 


Gen. ii. | 
8, Ec. 


Steph. By- 


partly in Syria and partly in Meſopotamia; where- ⁊ant. in 


by the Garden in the Eaſt Part of Eden, will be 
ſituate about the North-I/ef Bounds of Aria, 
according to this Hypotheſis. And a river went 


out of Eden, to water the garden That is, it ran 


partly Eaſtward, ſince the Garden was planted in 
the Eaſt Part of Eden, as we have ſeen. And 
hence it appears, that originally Tigris and Eu- 

3 P 4 phrates, 
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pbrates, if then they were two Riverg, were uni- 
ted together before they came ſo fax South as 
Meſopotamia ; and the united Stream directed its 
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Courſe Eaſtward through the Northern Part of Me- 
ſopotamia, between the preſent Channels of Eu- 
' Phrates and Tigris there, and ſo went out of Bden 
to water the garden. And from thence it was part- 
ed, and became into four Heads, or Beginnings of 
different Streams. The name of the firft was Piſon, 
*Xenophon which is ſtill preſerv'd in that of * Phyſcus, a Ri- 
tors oj ver running into Tigris; that was it which com- 
S Va. paſſed the whole land of Havilah, or ran btb 

Weſtward, near Syria and Canaan, and after it 
+ Vid. Job. had compaſs'd the Country belonging to + Havi- 
Cleric Jah, in the South-Weſt of Arabia deſerta, ran in- 
Core”: to the Arabian Gulph, and fo into the Ancient 
2 enn Red Sea. The name of the ſecond river was Gibon, - 
Herodot. Which is ſtill preſervd in that of || @yndes, a Ri- 
L 189. ver alſo running into Tigris, that was it which 

compaſs'd the whole land of Cuſh, or ran alſo South= 

ward, inclining to the Weſt, and after it had 
Bochart. Compaſs'd the whole Land of Cuſh, . in the North 
Phaleg. Weſt of Arabia Felix and South-Weſt of Arabia 
I. 4 0. 2. Petrea, ran into the ſame Gulph and Sea with ** 

the former. The name of the third river was Hidde> 

kel, or Tigris, whoſe Name is preſerv'd in that 

famous River which ſtill ſeparates Aſſyria from 

Meſopotamia ; that was it which went toward the 

Eaſt of Aſſyria, and therefore was the moſt Eaftern 

Branch, which ran Eaſtward till it was paſt A, 

Hria, and then turn'd to the South, and waſh d 

that Country on its Eaſtern Borders, as it does 

now on its Weſtern, and ſo paſſing on, enter'd the 

great Ocean or Red Sea, by the Perſian Gulph : + 

As did alſo the fourth or principal Branch, which 

ran nearelt to the preſent Courſe of the moſt fa- 
mous of the Rivers of thoſe Countries, Ewphra- 


vers 
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tes, and which therefore has its ancient Name 
preſerv'd therein to this Day. 

This Account we ſee takes in all the Deſcripti- 
on of Moſes, excepting that which belongs to 
the Metals and Minerals of ſome of thoſe Ante- 
diluvian Countries. But ſince the Sediment of 
the Waters of the Deluge has cover'd thoſe Coun- 
tries and Mines ſo deep, as to take away gene- 
rally the Expectation of our obtaining or exami- 
ning thoſe Metals and Minerals, as will hereaf- 
ter appear, I ſhall not inſiſt any farther on that 


are capable of being examin'd, and no other Hy- 
pot heſis, I think, doing ſo, ſeems to afford good 
Foundation for our Belief that we have not much 
errd in our Opinion ; but that the Garden of F- 


den was ſituate about the North-Weſt Bounds of 


ria, at the River Tigris and Euphrates. 


V. The Primitive Ecliptick, or its correſpon- 


dent Circle on the Earth, interſected the 


_ preſent Tropick of Cancer, if not at Pa- 
radiſe, yet at leaſt at its Meridian. 


Since from the laſt Hypotheſis but one, it ap- 


pears that the Primitive Ecliptick was a fix d 


Circle on the Earth, as well as in the Heavens; 


and muſt both equally divide the preſent Equa- 
tor, and touch the preſent Tropicks; *tis proper 


to fix, if poſſible, the Point of Interſection with 


the Nortbern Tropick ; whereby the entire Cir- 
cle may ſtill be deſcrib'd, and its original Situa- 
tion determin'd. Which is the Attempt of this 
Hypotheſis we are now upon ; and which I thus 


Matter ; but conclude that our preſent Hypotheſis 
agreeing with all the Characters in Moſes that 
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(1.) The Production of Animals out of the 
Earth and Waters, at or near Paradiſe, ſeems to 
have requir'd all the Heat poſſible in any Part of 
the Earth; which being to be found only near 
the ancient Ecliptick, confirms the laſt mention'd 
Argument, and pleads for that Situation of Pa- 
radiſe which is here aſſign'd to it. 

(2.) And principally, This Situation is deter- 
min'd by the Coincidence of the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, and the Beginning of the Night or Sun-ſer, 
at the Meridian of Paradiſe. Tis known that 

at Paradiſe, or the Place of the Creation of Man, 
Gen. i. 5, the Nvy8:4e91, or Natural Day, commenc'd with 
8 13» 19» the Sun-ſetting, Six a Clock, or coming on of 
#5 53” the Night. *Tis granted alſo, that the Begin- 
ning of the moſt ancient Year, (which ſhall pre- 
ſently be prov'd to have been at the Autumnal 
Equinox) was coincident with the Beginning of 
the World, or of the Moſaicł Creation. Which 
Things compar'd together,do determine the Que- 
ſtion we are upon. It being impoſſible, on the 
Grounds here ſuppos'd, that Sun-ſet and the Au- 
tumnal Equinox ſhould be coincident to any but 
thoſe in the Northern Hemiſphere, at the Point 
of Interſection of the ancient Ecliptick, and the 
preſent Tropick of Cancer; or ſuch as were under 
the ſame Meridian with them ; as any ordinary 
Aſtronomer will ſoon confeſs : Which Argument 
is decretory, and fixes the Place of Paradiſe to 
the greateſt Exactneſs and Satisfaction. Y 
_ Carollary 1. Hence a plain Reaſon is given, why 
the Days of Creation commenced at Evening ; which 
otherwiſe is a little ſtrange ; It being but a neceſſary 
Reſult of the Time of the Near, and Region of the ; 
Earth, when, and where the Creation began. ; 
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Coroll. 2. As aiſo why the Jewiih Days, eſpecially 
their Sabbath-Days, began at the ſame Time ever 
fince : The Memory of the Days of Creation being Lev. xxiii. 
thereby exatily preſervꝰd. 32. 
Coroll. 3. As alſo why their Civil Tears, but 
eſpecially their Sabbatical Tears, and Tears of Fu- 
Bilee, (even after their Months were reckon'd from 
the Vernal) began at the Autumnal Equinox : The 
Memory of the Years of the Creation being thereby 
alike exattly preſervꝰd alſo. 


VI. The Patriarchal, or moſt ancient Ante- 
diluvian Year, mention in the Scripture, Vid.Caleif 
began at the Autumnal Equinox. Prolegom. 
de tempore 


. . nd; 4 
The Reaſons of this Aſſertion are theſe enſu- 4, 470 
ing. 


C.) The principal Head or Beginning of the 
Feuiſb Year in all Ages, was the firſt Day of their 
Autumnal Month Tiſri; and was accordingly ho- 
nour'd with an extraordinary Feſtival, the Feaſt Lev xxiii. 
of Trumpets : While the Head or Beginning of 24+ 25. 
their ſacred Year, the firſt of Niſan, had no fach Tage 


xxix. 1-6. 


Solemnity annex'd to it: As is known and con- 
feſs'd by all. 5 

(z.) When God commanded the eus, on 
their coming out of Egypt, to eſteem the Month 
Niſan, the Firſt in their Lear; it ſeems plainly 
to imply, that till then it had not been ſo eſteem'd 
by them. The Words are theſe ; The Lord ſpake Exod. xii. 
unto Moſes and Aaron in the land of Egypt, ſaying, = 
This Month (ſhall be) unto you the beginning of 
Months ; it (ſhall be) the firſt Mouth of the Tear 
70 you. And this is ſtrengthen'd by conſidering, 
that tho' we here find an Original of the ſacred 

Year 
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Year in the Spring ; yet we no where do of the 
civil in Autumn : Which therefore, *tis very 
probable, was the immemorial Beginning of the 
ancient Year long before the Times of Moſes. 
(3.) Whatever Beginning of the Jewiſh Year 
there might be on other Accounts; tis confeſs'd 
Lev. xrr. by all, That the Beginning of the Sabbatical 
8, 9, 10. Years, and Years of Jubilee, (by which, in all 
Probability, the primary Years of the World were 
commemorated and preſerv'd,) was at the Au- 
tumnal Equinox: Which is a very good Argu- 
ment that thoſe Ancient Years, ſo commemo- 
_ and preſerv'd, began at the ſame Time 
allo. 
(4.) The Feaſt of Ingathering, or of Taber- 
nacles, which was ſoon after the Autumnal Equi- 
Exod. nox, is faid to be in the End, or after the Revo- 
xxii.16.& lation of the Tear Which is no ſmall Confirma- 
xxxiv. 22. tion of the Aſſertion we are now upon. 
(5.) What was alledg'd under the laſt Propo- 
fition, is here to be conſider d; That on this Hy- 
potheſis, a clear Reaſon is given of the Night's 
preceding the Day in the Hiſtory of the Creati- 
on, and ever ſince among the Fews ; which other- 
wiſe is not ſo eaſily to be accounted for. 
(6.) The Teſtimony of the Chaldee Paraphraſt, 
(to which Foſephns does fully agree) is as expreſs 
as poſſible, upon 1 Kings viii. 2. where the Words 
are, In the Month Ethanim, which is the ſeventh 
Month ; (viz. as all confeſs, from the Vernal 
Equinox) upon which the Paraphraſe is, They 
call d it of Old the Firſt Month; but now it is the 
Seventh Month : Which may well counterpoiſe all 
that from ſome later Authors can be produc'd to 
the contrary. _ 

7 This is alſo confirm'd by the remarkable 
77 Teſtimony of Plutarch; who, ſpeaking of the 
r 356. | Vay 
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Day of Oſiris or Noab's going into the Ark, ſays | 
expreſly that it was the 19th Day of the Month 
Athyr; in which the Sun paſſes through Scorpius ; 
and this Time Moſes as expreſly calls the 19th Q 
Day of the Second Month ; therefore the firſt 
Month began when the Sun enter'd into Libra, | 
or at the Autumnal Equinox. So that upon the ; | 
whole, I may fairly conclude, notwithſtanding | 
ſome ſmall Objections, ( which either loſe their 
Force on ſuch Principles as are here laid down. 
or will, on other Occaſions, be taken off,) That 
the moſt Ancient or Patriarchal Year began at 
the Autumnal Equinox. 


— — 


= 


VII. The Original Orbits of the Planets, and 
particularly of the Earth, before the De- 
luge, were perfect Circles. 


This is in it ſelf ſo eaſy and natural an Hypo- 
theſis, that I might very juſtly take it for granted, 
and make it a Poſtulatum And in caſe I could 
prove every 'Thing to agree to, and receive Light 

from the ſame; and withal account for the pre- 

ſent Eccentricity, no Man could fairly charge it 

with being a precarious or unreaſonable one. But 

altho* the main Reaſons for ſuch a Propoſition 

are, I confeſs, to be taken from the Conſequences 

thence to be deriv'd ; and the admirable Corre- 
ſpondence of them all to Ancient Tradition, to 

the Phenomena of the Deluge, and to the Scri- 

ture Accounts relating thereto, as will be viſible 

| hf ogy yet there being ſome Arguments of a 

f different Nature which may render it probable, 
and prepare the Reader for admitting the fame, 
before the Conſequences thereof come to be fully 
underſtood, I chuſe to place this Aſſertion here, 
among 
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among my Hypotheſes ; tho' I do not pretend that 
the Arguments here to be made ule of, ought to 
put the ſame ſo near to Certainty, as its Fellows 
have, I think, Reaſon to expect with unprejudic'd 
Readers. But to come to the Matter it ſelf: The 
Reaſons I would offer, are theſe following. 

(1.) The Deſigns and Uſes of Planets ſeem 
moſt properly to require circular Orbits. Now 
| in order to give a rational Gueſs at the ſame De- 
[| ſigns and Ules of Planets, I know no other buy 
| | than that from a Compariſon with the Earth. An 
| here, fince we find one of the Planets, and that 
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| plac'd in the Middle among the reſt, to agree 
with the others in every Thing of which we have 
| any Means of Enquiry ; 'tis but reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that it does ſo alſo in thoſe, which 'tis im- 
| poſſible for us, by any other certain way, to be 
| aſſured of. If we obſerve a certain Engine in one 
| Country, and ſee to what Uſe 'tis put, and to 
| what End it ſerves; and it afterward we ſee ano- 

| ther, tho” in a different Country, agreeing to the 
| former in all Things, as far as we are able to diſco- 


| ver: Tho? we are not informed of its Deſign and 
| | Uſe, we yet very naturally, and very probably, 
believe that it ſerves to the ſame Purpoſe, and 
. was intended for the ſame End with the former. 
| | Thus it ought ſure to be in the Caſe before us; 
| and by the ſame way of reaſoning, we may fairly 
conclude to what Uſes all the Planets ſerve, and 
on what general Deſigns Providence makes uſe of 
them, v7z. To be the Seats or Habitations of Ani- 
mals, and the Seminaries of {uch Plants and Vege- 
tables as are neceſſary or convenient for their Sup- 
| port and Suſtenance. Which being therefore pro- 
| bably ſuppos'd of the reſt, and certainly known 
| of the Earth, I argue, 'That a circular Orbit, 
being the moſt fit and proper for ſuch Purpoſes, 
x may 
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may juſtly be preſum'd the original Situation of 


the Planets, and the primary Work of Providence 


in ordering their Courſes. Such Creatures, Rati- 
onal, Senſitive, or Vegetative, as are fit and diſ- 
pos'd for a certain Degree of the Sun's Heat, are 
very much incommoded by one much greater, 
or much leſs ; and by conſequence are peculiarly 
accommodate to a Circular, but by no means to 
an Eccentrical Orbit. And tho' the Inequalit 

of the Earth's Diſtance from the Sun, in the dit- 
ferent Points of its Orbit, be ſo inconſiderable, 
that we obſerve little Effect of it; yet in ſome 
of the other Orbits, which are much more Ec- 
centrical, it muſt be very ſenſible, and have a 
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Vid. 


Arg. 4. 
Conſeq. 2. 
mighty Influence on the Productions of Nature, Hypoth. xi. 


and the Conſtitution of Animals in Planets revol- infra. 


ving therein. And what Reaſon can we imagine, 
why the Southern Hemiſphere, for inſtance, of 

a Planet, by the Situation of the Peribelion near 
its Summer Solſtice, ſhould be ſo different from 
the Northern, in the primary Contrivance of the 
Divine Providence ? 'This ſeems not ſo agreeable 
to the original Regularity and Uniformity of Na- 
ture; nor does it look like the immediate Effect 
of the Divine Power and Wiſdom in the firſt 
Frame of the World, when all Things juſt coming 
out of the Creator's Hands , muſt be allow'd to 
have been perfect in their Kind, and exceeding 
good; when Creatures rational and irrational, of 
the ſame Species, Abilities, Faculties and Deme- 
rits, were in common to live upon the ſeveral 


Parts and Regions of it: And the natural State 


of 'Things was to be equally ſuited to them all, 
and diſpos'd impartially among them. 

(2.) The oppoſite Poſition and Uſe of the op- 
poſite Species of Bodies in the Comets, ſeem, by the 
Rule of Contraries, to ſuppoſe what we have been 
5 con- 
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contending for. If indeed we had found a Mix- 
ture of Planets and Comets in the ſame Regions 
of the Solar Syſtem, and a Confuſion of the Orbits 
and Order of both: If we had diſcover'd all Spe- 
cies of Elipſes, with all Degrees of Eccentricity 
from the Circle to the Parabola ; the Propoſition 
Jam upon would be more than precarious, and 
but too diſagreeable to the Frame of Nature. But 


fince we find no ſuch Thing, but the clean con- 


trary ; namely, That all the Comets revolve in 
Orbits ſo extreamly eccentrical, that ſuch Seg- 
ments of them as come within our Obſervation 
are almoſt paravolical, or of an infinite Degree of 
Rccentricity ; *tis not unreaſonable to conclude, 
Thar, likely enough, the contradiſtinct Species of 
Bodies, the Planets, originally revolv'd in Orbits 
of no degree of Eccentricity ; that is, in perfect 
Circles: The Eccentrical or Elliptic Orbits of 
the one, among other things probably diſtin- 
guiſhing them from the other ; which originally 
moved in Concentrical or Circular ones. 
(3.) This Hypotheſis is favour'd by the anci- 
ent Aſtronomy; which ſo pertinaciouſly adher'd 
to the Circular Hypotheſis, notwithſtanding all its 
Eccentricks, Epicyles, and ſtrange Wheel- 
work; that it may ſeem the Effect of ancient 
Tradition, that once the Heavenly Motions 
were really Circular. And this is the more re- 
markable, becauſe, not only the true Syſtem of 


the World, but the Conick Sections, and among 


them the Elliptick Figure was very anciently 
known and conſider'd. By the Introduction of 
which, all the fanciful and uncouth Figments they 
were forc'd upon, might have been wholly ſpar'd, 
and an eaſy and natural Idea of the Planetary 
Motions obtain'd. Which, if ever it had been 
ſtarted, by its exact Agreement to the gran 
COU 
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could ſcarce ever have been loſt ; and which yet, 
as far as I know, never came into the Minds of 


Aſtronomers till the Great Kepler's Time; who 


firſt prov'd the Orbits to be Elzptick, too plainly 
to be denied, or almoſt doubted any longer. 

C4.) The Quantity of the ſeveral Orbits Eccen- 
tricity, and the Poſition of their Apbelia, are ſo vari- 
ous, different, and without any viſible Deſign, Or- 
der or Method, ſo far as is hitherto diſcover'd, that 
the whole looks more like the Reſult of Second 
Cauſes, in ſucceeding Times, than the Primary 
Contrivance and Workmanfhip of the Creator 
himſelf, *Tis indeed poſſible that there may be 
Deſign and Contrivance in theſe Things, tho? we 
cannot diſcern them; yet ſeeing we have, on 
the common Grounds, no Reaſon to affirm ſuch 
a Thing; ſeeing the equidiſtant Situation from 
the Sun would more clearly ſhew ſuch Deſign and 
Contrivance ; ſeeing alſo, the original circular 
Motion of the Earth once granted, the Poſition of 
the Earth's Aphelion, and the Quantity of its Or- 
bit's Eccentricity, do ſo remarkably infer the Di- 
vine Wiſdom and Artifice therein, and are won- 
derfully ſubſervient to the higheſt Purpoſes ; (by 
the one, the Day of the Year when the Flood 
began ; by the other, the Length of the Antedi- 
luvian Year, being nearly determinable ; of which 
hereafter ;) *tis, I think, but fair Reaſoning to 
conclude, That that Hypotheſis, which does ſo 
certainly argue Art and Contrivance, Order and 
Providence, is to be preferr'd to another, which 
ſeems to infer the clean contrary, or at beſt only 
leaves Room for a Poſſibility thereof; as tis in 
the preſent Caſe. I do by no means queſtion, but 
theſe uncertain Eccentricities and various Poſition 
of the Apbelia of the Planets, with all other ſuch 


ſeemingly anomalous Phenomena of Nature, hap- 
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pen'd by a particular Providence, and were all (one 
way or other) fitted to the State of each Species of 
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Creatures inhabiting the ſeveral Planets, accord- 
ing as their reſpective Behaviours or Circum- 
ſtances, in their ſeveral Generations, requir'd; 
(of which the ſucceeding Theory will be a preg- 
nant Inſtance:) But my Meaning is this; That 
when every Thing was juſt as the Wiſdom of 
God was pleas'd to appoint ; when each Crea- 
ture was compleat and perfect in its Kind, and ſo, 
ſuited to the moſt compleat and perfect State o 
external Nature; 'tis highly probable that the 
outward World, or co {uch State of external 
Nature, was even, uniform, and regular, and 
agreeable to the Neceſſities of the whole Body 
of thoſe Creatures that were to be plac'd there- 


in; and as properly ſuited to all their ſeveral 


Conveniencies, as was poſſible, or reaſonable to 
be expected. Such a State, *tis natural to believe, 
obtain'd through the Univerſe, till ſucceeding 
Changes in the Living and Rational, requir'd 
proportionable ones in the Inanimate and Co 

real World. *Tis moſt philoſophical, as well as 
moſt pious, to aſcribe only what appears wiſe, 
regular, uniform, and harmonious, to the Firſt 
Caule ; (as the main Phænomena of the Heaven- 
ly Bodies, their Places and Motions, do, to the 
greateſt degree of Wonder and Surprize ; ) but as 
to ſuch Things as may ſeem of another Nature, to 


attribute them entirely to ſubſequent Changes, 


which the mutual Actions of Bodies one upon 


another, fore-ordain'd and adjuſted by the Di- 
vine Providence, in various Periods, agreeably 


to the various Exigencies of Creatures, might 
bring to pals. | 
(3.) It being evident, that Multitudes of Co- 
mets have paſs'd through the Planetary Syſtem ; 
that 
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that in ſuch their Paſſage they were ſometimes 
capable of cauſing; nay, in very long Periods 
muſt certainly, without a Miracle, have cauſed 
great Alterations in the ſame ; and that the Na- 
ture and Quantities of the preſent Eccentricities or 
Anomalies, are no other than what muſt be ex- 
pected from ſuch Cauſes ; tis very reaſonable to 
allow theſe Effects to have really happen'd ; and 
that conſequently all might be, as I here contend 
it was originally, orderly, and regular ; and parti- 
cularly the Planetary Orbits unitorm, concentri- 
cal and circular, as I am here concern'd to prove. 
If any one of us ſhould obſerve that, a curious 
Clock, made and kept in Order by an excellent 
Artiſt, was very notably different from the true 
Time of the Day, and took notice withal of a 
certain Rub or Stoppage, which was very capable 
of cauſing that Error in its Motion ; he would 
eaſily and undoubtedly conclude , that ſuch an 
Error was truly occaſton'd by that viſible Impe- 
diment ; and never deſigned at firſt, or procur'd 
by the Artiſt. The Application of which Re- 
ſemblance is too obvious to need a Comment, 
and naturally enforces what I am now contending 
for. 

(6.) *Tis evident, that all the little Planets 
about Jupiter move in Orbits truly circular, with- 
out any conſiderable Degree of Eccentrſcity : On 
which Account, the preſent Hypotheſis appears to 
be far from contrary to the Frame of Nature; 
nay, to be no other with regard to the Primary, 
than is, de facto, true in this Secondary Syſtem z 
and from that ſo remarkable a Parallel, may the 
more eaſily be believ'd to have once been the Caſe 
of this alſo. 

(7.) *Tis evident, that in cafe the Comet's 
Attraction were the Cauſe of the Eccentricity 
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of the Planets, they would uſually draw them 
alſo from the Plains of their former Orbits, and 
make them inclin'd or oblique to one another: 
So that where the Orbits are Eccentrical, *tis 


probable, according to the preſent Hypotheſis, the 


Plains muſt be different, and oblique to each 


other ; and where the Orbits are circular, the 
Plains of the ſeverel Orbits muſt be as they were 
at firſt, or, in Probability, coincident. Now 
this is really obſervable in the two Syſtems laſt 
mention'd : The Plains of the circular Orbits 


about Jupiter being nearly, if not exactly coin- 


cident, and thoſe of the Eccentrical ones about 


the Sun deing oblique to each other. Which 
Obſervation is no inconſiderable Argument, that 


originally the Planetary Orbits were exactly cir- 


cular; as well as that at the ſame time they were 
every one in the ſame common Plain, or in Plains 
coincident with one another. Which laſt men- 
tion'd Hypotheſis, (to ſpeak a word or two of that 
by the way) tho' I look upon it as not unlikely, 


and ſuch an one as ſeveral of the foregoing Ar- | 


guments might be apply'd to, and do plead for; 
yet I ſhall not inſiſt farther upon it here; both 
becauſe the following Theory does not direct! 

depend upon it in any Part ; and becauſe the 
moving in different Plains does not cauſe any ill 
Effects, or notable Inconveniencies, in the Syſtem 
of Nature, as we have ſhewn the Eccentricity 
does; and fo cannot with the ſame Clearneſs and 
Force be urg'd againſt its being the original 
Workmanſhip of God, as I have above diſcours'd 
in the other Caſe. Only this I may ſay, That 
ſeeing the Planetary Orbits are ſtill almoſt 
in the ſame Plain ; ſeeing the Comets Paſſages 
are capable of cauſing ſuch little Obliquity; 


nay, were they originally in the ſame Plain, in 
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Length of Time, by the fore-mention'd Attracti- 
on, they muſt, without a Miracle, have been 


drawn from their common Planes, and been oblig'd 


to revolve in thoſe different from each other, as 
they now do; and ſeeing withal that Eccentricity 
and Obliquity, as Uniformity of Diſtance from the 
Center, and Coincidence of the Planes, go together 
in the World, as has been juſt before noted ; this 
Hypotheſis of the original Coincidence of the Plane- 
tary Planes, is an Opinion neither improbable, nor 
unphiloſophical ; and only a little Jeſs evident than 
what this Propoſition was to prove, viz. That the 


Primary Orbits of the Planets were perfect Cir- 


cles; but otherwiſe very much a- kin, and exceed- 
ing correſpondent thereto; they at once receiving 
Light from, and affording Light to one another 
mutually. 


VIII. The Ark reſted on one of the Gordyean 
Mountains, which ſeparate Armenia from 


Meſopotamia and Aſſyria. 


This is the commonly receiv'd Opinion, from 


- which at preſent I ſee no Reaſon to recede. The 
Arguments uſually urg'd for it, are thus briefly 
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repreſented by the Learned Celarins, in his Geo L. z. e. 11. 


grapbica antiqua. 


& Strabo ſays, that the Chain of Mountains which I. 11. 
& ran Eaſtward from Cappadocia and Comagena, p. 359. 


* are firſt called Taurus; theſe ſeparate Sophene, 
© and the reft of Armenia, from Meſopotamia ; 


' ms 5 Toęqbala ben XgAouma , but ſome call *em the 


© Gordyean Muntains. The Meaning of which 
© Paſſage ſeems to be, that the Cordyean Moun- 
& tains are contiguous to Taurus, or are a Part 
of it; for by this Explication, the receiv*d 
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Præp. ix. 
12, 19. 
Antiq. x. 
2. 

Iſaiah 
XXXV11-38. 


Lib. 4. 
ver. 13 7. 


In Iſa. 
XxXXY11, 
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© Opinion that the Mountains of Ararat, on which 
6 Noah's Ark reſted, are the Cordyean Moun- 
6 tains, is ſignally confirm'd; becauſe Noah, with 
© his Sons, deſcending from thence, came into 
* Meſopotainta, the firſt Seat of the Patriarchs | af. 
ce ter the Flood. ] And that Ararat belongs to 
& Armenia, is the Opinion and Affirmation of al- 
* moſt all Antiquity. Not to mention Abydenus 
and Megaſthenes, whoſe Words Euſebius quotes; 
* Beroſus, the Chaldean in Foſephus, ſpeaking of 
Senacherib's paricide Sons, ſays, &s * AguWiay 
© Am , they fled into Armenia; for which 1/aiah 
& ſays, they fled into the land of Ararat, which 
© the Septuagint renders, e Agb, agreeably 
ç to Beroſus. The vulgar Interpreter alſo ren- 
& ders Gen. viii. 4. Montes Armeniæ, and 2 Kings 
xix. 3. Terram Armeniorum, So Alcimus Avis 
„ tus, Armeniæ celſis inſtabat montibus Arca. 

Let us next enquire in what Part of Arme- 
© 3:74 this Mountain is, whereon the Ark reſted. 
c St. Ferom ſays, Ararat 7s a Champaigu Country 
& in Armenia, thro which Araxes runs, being 
very fruitful, and at the foot of Mount Taurus, 
& which extends it ſelf thither. I approve not of 
his placing the Courſe of Araxes under Mount 
Taurus, ſince they are at a great Diſtance from 
c each other: But I allow what he fays after- 
ce wards, that the Ark was carried to the higheſt 
& Parts of Mount Taurus. All Armenia is ra- 
% ther the ſame with Ararat; or, if a Part of 
& Armenia, then the Southern Part, which lies 
cc under Mount Taurus, from which the River 


* Araxes is far diſtant, according to Strabo, Pliny, 


& and Ptolemy. By the Mountains of Ararat, ve- 
& ry many underſtand the Gordyean Mountains, 
& which either are a Part of Taurus, or adjoin- 
ing to it. Beroſus, ſpeaking of the 1 
0 
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of thoſe few that were preſerved in the Ark, Apud jo- 
ce ſays, ain) T7 Te NI cn Arie aess Te oe: oy ſeph. An- 
cc yopduaior in u e- n i. *T1s reported, that a Pari OF 
& of that Veſſel | the Ark | is yet to be ſcen on the 
C Mountains of the Cordyeans. And in the Tar- 
& gum of Onkelos upon Gen. viii. 4. the Mountains 
& of Ararat are render'd the Mountains of Kardu 
« in the Chaldee ; and the other Targum, which , 
c goes under the Name of Fonathan, calls em 
ce the Mountains of Kadrun, by a Metatheſis, ex- 
© cept there has been a Miſtake in the 'Tran- 
& ſcribers. Thus aiſo Epiphanius; in x, a xiave Hereſ. 
Tis Ts Nos Azgrzr © dei xvu.) wo Ti 1% Kopdvioy . XVIHL ex- 
&« The Reliques of Noah's Ark are ſhewn in the trem. 
& Cornntry of the Cordyeans, even at this Day. 
&«& And Elmacinus, the Arabian, {peaking of Hera- Hiſt. Sara- 
ce clius, ſays, He aſcended up into the Mountain cen. i. 1. 
© Cordi, and there [aw the Place of | Noah's | Ark. 
& And ſo much may ſuffice tor the Mountains of 
& Ararat, and the Place where the Ark reſted. 
© Bochart, in the iſt Book and 3d Chapter of 
his Ceographia Sacra, has more to the ſame 
© Purpoſe. | 

To theſe I ſhall add two other Arguments. 
(1.) The Ark reſted upon that Mountain which 
then was the higheſt in the World : But thoſe 
Mountains which lye on the North of Aſſyria 
(that is, the Gordyean Mountains) are now the 
higheſt in the whole World, as + Theodoret 
and * Haitho the Armenian report; but were 


Theodoret. in Eſai. xiv. 13. *Oz;s Uu Y az) 
gef dw 'Awveiwy Y Muds, Sm TeTwy T2 e ů net 
£2yn, N F x7 F cineululy ogor Unſnnomrtma 

* In Armenia eſt altior mons, quam fit in toto orbe ter- 
rarum, qui Arath vulgariter nuncupatur ; & in cacumine 
illius montisarca Nohæ poſt diluvium primo ſedit. Erlicer 


Q 4 more 
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more certainly ſo at the Deluge, as will be here- 
after prov'd, whatever Pretence any other may at 
preſent make. All therefore I am here to make 
out is, That the Ark muſt have reſted on the 
higheſt Mountain in the World ; which is eaſily 
done: For the Waters covering the Tops of all 
the higheſt Hills on the Face of the Earth 15 Cu- 
bits, or about 27 Feet; and yet the Ark reſting 
the very firſt Day of the Abatement of the Wa- 
ters, above two Months before the Tops of the 


other Mountains were ſeen (as will be provd 


hereafter: ) *Tis evident, that the Ark reſted on 
the higheſt Hill in the World at that Time, and 

therefore reſted on the Gordyean Mountains, which 
(as the forenam'd Authors ſay) are ſtill the higheſt 
in the whole World. 

(2.) *Tis ſaid, Gen. xi. 2. that the firſt Re- 
moval of the Fathers after the Flood towards the 
Land of Shinar, was Mikkedem, Eaftward. For 
tho* moſt Tranſlators render it from the Eaft, 


t yet I rather ſuppoſe that the true Meaning is o- 


wards the Eaſt, or Eaftward ; ſince Mikkedem, in 
Scripture, is always uſed in this latter Senſe, and 
never in the former. And particularly, in Gen. 
Xkiii. 11. *tis join'd in this Senſe with the ſame 
Verb, as in the Place before us. And Lot journeyed 
Eaſtward, &c. For that he journeyed not from 
the Eaſt, appears from this very Chapter; where 


1 


—_— 


propter abundantiam nivium, quæ ſemper in illo monte 
reperiuntur tam hyeme quam æſtate, nemo valet aſcen- 
dere montem illum; ſemper tamen apparet in ejus cacu- 


mine quoddam nigrum, quod ab hominibus dicitur eſſe 
arca. Hiſter. Oriental. c. 9. ö 


See Gen. ii. 8 & iii. 24. &xii. 8. & xiii. 11. Numb. 
xxX1V. 11. Joſh. vil. 2. Judg. viii. 11. Iſa. ix. 12. Ezek. 


x1. 23. Jon. iv. 5. Zech. xi. 4. 
We 


—_ 
i . ˙ a 
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we find his Road lay from Bethel and Hai, in the 
Tribe of Benjamin, towards the Plains of Sodom; 
and ſo he travelled South-Eaſt. And if the Ark 


reſted on the Mountains between Meſopotamia and 
Armenia, the Journeying of the firſt Patriarchs af- 


was towards the South-Eaft alſo, 


Scholium. In this Place, I cannot but propoſe a 
Conjecture I have for ſome Time had in my Mind 
about the Peopling of China ; which I think may 
deſerve to be conſider'd; and *tis This; That the 


Chineſe are the Offspring of Noah himſelf after the 


Flood, and not deriv'd from any of his other Po- 


ſterity, Shem, Ham, or Faphet, as the Inhabitants 


of the reſt of the World are. This ConjeQture 
depends on the following Reaſons. 


I. The Account of the Poſterity of Sem, Ham, 
and Japbet, and of their Diſperſion, gives no 
Hint of any that went ſo far Eaft as China, as I 


think is plain from the beſt Expoſitions of the 


roth of Geneſis, where that Matter is chiefly 
treated of. | : 


II. Since the Diſperſion of the Poſterity of Shem, 
Ham, and Faphet, appears to have begun about Ba- 
bylon ; a Country ſo remote as China could not be ſo 


ſoon reach'd and peopled, as the prodigious Num- 


bers of its Inhabitants at preſent ſhew it to have 
deen. The neareſt Regions muſt have been firſt 
and moſt fully peopled ; and the remoter not till 


Men were increas'd ſufficiently to require new 


Habitations ; and accordingly, it has happen'd in 
the Countries of Europe, Africa, and the We- 


tern Parts of Afia ; to which, I ſuppoſe, the Di- 


ſperſion begun at Babel is confin d. But this is a 


luffi- 


ter the Flood, from thence to the Land of Shinar, 
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ſufficient Proof, that ſo very large and prodigiouſly 
populous a Country as China, could not be of ſo late 


an Original, as it muſt be in caſe the Chineſe are de- 


rivd from this Diſperſion. 


III. The Sacred Hiſtory, ſoon after the Flood, 
confines it ſelf within the then known World : 
(Which, I think, did not include China, no more 
than America, and which is ſtil'd the whole Earth 
very often in Scripture) and at the ſame Time ſays 
not a word of the great Father of the whole Race 
of Mankind, Noah,exeepting the Number of Years 
he liv d. Now this is, I think, a kind of Intima- 
tion, that Noah had no Share in the Actions rela- 
ted in the Sacred Hiſtory ; and ſo, by a fair Con- 
ſequence, was probably plac'd in China, a Region 
out of the Compaſs of the then known World. 


IV. This Argument appears the more proba- 
ble, becauſe the Scripture tells us, as we have 
now ſeen, that all Mankind journeyed Eaftward 
after the Flood. And tho' the Poſterity of Shem, 
Ham and Faphet, ſtopt in the Land of Shinar, and 
there undertook to build a City, and a 'Tower ; 
yet *tis probable that Noah himſelf, together with 
his Wife and his young Paſtdiluvian Poſterity, 
would not join with the reſt of the World in that 
Undertaking, (which appears to be diſpleaſing 
to God, ſince he miraculouſly defeated their En- 
terprizes, ) but proceeded El in their Journey 


Eaſtward, till they came into China. 


V. This is farther confirm'd by the ancient 


cel. p.30, Chaldean Tradition concerning the Deluge, which 


31. 


informs us, that Xiſiltbhrus (ſo Noab is there 
calPd) coming out of the Ark after the Deluge, 
with his Wife and Davghter, and the Pilot of 

the 
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the Ark, offer'd Sacrifice to God; and then both 
he and they diſappear'd, and were never ſeen 


again: And that afterwards Xiſutbrus's Sons jour- 


neyed towards Babylonia, and built Babylon, and 
ſeveral other Cities. 


VI. The Chineſe Language and Writing are 
ſo entirely different from thoſe with us, which 
the Confuſion at Babel introduc'd „and are at 
ſo vaſt a Diſtance from them, that I think they 
cannot well be derived from thence, nor from 
any of thoſe Patriarchs whoſe Poſterity was there 
divided into the ſeveral Parts of the World. All 
our Languages conſiſt of Words and Syllables, 
made by a few Letters: which is wholly different 
from the way of expreſſing entire Sounds, and 
of varying the Senſe by Tones or Accents among 
the Chineſe. All which Circumſtances perſuade 
me, that their Original is different from ours : 
And that as we are the Offspring of Shem, Ham 
and Faphet, whoſe Sens were ſcatter'd from Ba- 
bel ; ſo are they of Noah, who was no way inte- 


reſted in that Diſperſion, or in thoſe Languages 
which are deriv'd therefrom. 


VII. 'The Learned Sciences ſeem to have been 
anciently much better known in China, than in 
theſe Parts of the World: Their Government 
and Conſtitution much firmer, and more laſting 
than Ours : Their moſt Ancient Hiſtories more 
authentick and certain than Ours ; (excepting 


thoſe of more than bare human Original.) All 


which Things make one ready to imagine, that 
as, *tis probable, Noah might be much more 
wiſe and learned than any of his Sons; ſo all 
thoſe Settlements, Laws and Traditions, which 
are deriv'd from him, are remarkable Effects 

and 
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and Teſtimonies 'of the ſame : And therefore 
that in China (where theſe Effects and Teſti- 
monies chiefly appear) all thoſe Prerogatives are 
owing to Noah, their original Founder, and no 
other. 


VIII. There are ſome Reaſons to believe, that 
the Chineſe mean no other by their firſt Mo- 
narch Fobi, than Noah himſelf. For, 1. The 
Beginning of their Hiſtory with the Reign of 

Short View Fohi, will, if the ſecond and third Families of 
of the Chro- their Kings were collateral, (as 1 have elſewhere 
— Tis ſhown they were) be coincident, even from the 
p- 62, Kc. Hebrew , which, about the 235th Year at- 
Gen. ix. ter the Deluge, and conſequently the End of Fo- 
28. Bi's Reign will be coincident with the Time of 
Atariinit Noah's Death. 2. The Chineſe Hiſtories ſay, 
p. 2x. that Fobi had no Father ; which agrees well 
enough with Noah, becauſe the Memory of his 

Father might be loſt in the Deluge, or the 
could trace his Genealogy no higher, and ſq 
i Occaſion was given to this Fable, that he had no 
Ibid. Father at all. 3. The ſame Hiſtories affirm, that 
Fobi's Mother conceiv'd him as ſhe was encom- 
paſs d with a Rainvow ; which ſeems pu imper- 
Gen. ix. fect Tradition concerning the firſt Appearance of 
121). the Rainbow to Neab after the Flood. 4. The 
Character and Circumſtances, and Appellation of 
Fobi among the Chineſe, agrees exactly with what 
| Memoirs the Scriptures affirm of Noah. Fobi, ſays Le 
F China, Campte, the firſt Emperor of China, carefully 
3 . bred up ſeven Sorts of Creatures, which he uſed 
plet's T0 Sacrifice to the Supreme Spirit of Heaven and 
Confuci- Earth. For this Reaſon, ſome call him Paohi, 
us Proem. hat is, Oblation. Noah, ſays Moſes, took into 
23% 7h the Ark of every clean beaſt by ſevens, the Male 
3, 9. and his Female, And after the Flood, Noah 
builded 
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builded an Altar unto the Lord, aud took of every Gen. viii. 
clean beaſt and every clean fowl, and offer d burnt- 20. 
offerings on the Altar. 5. The Chineſe Hiſtories Martinius 
_ affirm, that Fobi ſettled in the Province of Xenſi, i Prius. 
which is the moſt North-Meſt Province of China, 1 
as was natural to expect if he journeyed from the o 2 Fo- 
Ark, or from Meſopotamia. From all which Ar- hi, 
guments, I think it is very probable, that Foz, 
the Founder of the Chineſe Monarchy, was the 
{ame Perſon with Noah in the Scripture, and con- 
ſequently, that the Chineſe are the Offspring of 
Noab. © 

IX. All this will be farther confirm'd, when 
we ſhall have ſhewn hereafter, that the Current 
of the Waters of the Deluge would carry the 
Ark a long way from Eaft to Weſt, and that Chi- 
na lies juſt Eaſt from the Cordyean Mountains; 
ſo that Noah, before the Flood, muſt have liv'd in 
thoſe Eaſtern Parts, and probably in no other 
than China it ſelf. Since therefore tis ſo likely, 
that Noah liv'd in China before the Deluge, tis 
no wonder that he return'd to China again, and 
repeopl'd the ſame with his own Offspring born 
aſter the Deluge; and that from this Difference 
in Original proceeds all that Difference in other 
Things, which is ſo remarkable (if compar'd with 
the reſt of the World) in that Ancient, Nume- 
rous and Learned Nation. 


N 
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X. The Deluge began, according to the mo- 
dern Hebrew Chronology,on the 17th Day 
of the 24 Month from the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, (or on the 287h of Nov. in the Julian 
Stile, extended backward) in the 236515 
V ear of the Julian Period, and in the 234915 
Year before the Chriſtian . 


A Chronological Canon. 

I. From the Beginning of the Mo-) J. M. 
* ſaick Creation, till the Autumnal (. 
Equinox next after the Creation TED. 

of Adam- — — 


II. From the Autumnal Equinox next 
= 656— 0 


after the Creation of Adam, till 


the Autumnal Equinox in the Year 
of the Deluge— uy 


III. From the Autumnal Eq uinox in 
= 


the Year of the Deluge, eil the De- 
parture of Abraham out of Haran-- 
IV. From Abraham's Departure out 
of Haran, till the Pods of ede — 0 
Children of Iſrael out of Egyp 
V. From the Exodus of the Enilaren 
of Iſrael out of Egypt, till the F —5 
dation of Solomon's Temple 
VI. From the Foundation of Solomon —44— 
Temple, till its Conflagration 
VII. From the Conflagration of 80, 
86——6 


9 


mon's Temple, till the Beginning 
of the Chriſtian Era 
VIII. From the Beginning of theChri- 57 
ſtian Æra, till Octob. 11th this Year 1723 ike 


Sum of all- NNE 5731 55 
From the 1ſt Day of the Deluge, till thi 28th 11 
of November, Ars very Tear, 1724. 57 72—32 


For 
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For the Proof of the ſeveral Parts or Peridds 
of this Canon, I muſt refer my Reader to my 
Short View of the Chronology of the Old Tefta- 

ment. Only I muſt add a Word or two con- 

cerning the 3d and 7th Periods ; the former 

being a Year more, and the latter a Year leſs 

than I had before ſtated *em. 1. Whereas the ww Short 
Scripture reckons 427 Years from the Flood till Le, 
Abraham's Departure out of Haran, about the Fg 111. 
Vernal Equinox; I, in my Book, computed theſe 40, 41. 
Years from the Vernal Equinox in the Year of the 
Deluge, but now ſee Reaſon to compute 'em 5 
from the Vernal Equinox following; ſince this 88 
latter was but four Months after the End of the Shore iw, 
Flood, or Coming out of the Ark, whereas the Hyp. 6. 
former Vernal Equinox was eight Months before P. s. 

the Flood ended. 2. I allowed 5875 Years and four 
Months, for the Period from the Conflagration 

of Solomon's Temple, till the Beginning of the 
Chriſtian Æra; but now I ſtate it at 586 Years, 

and four Months. For having, ſince the Publiſhing 

of my Chronology, diſcover'd, that according to 

the true and genuine Method 'of the Canon, the 

Regions therein mention'd, begin a Year later Sb. View, 
than according to the Method which I followed P. 14. 

in my Book ; I atn thereupon obliged, in con- 

necting the ſacred Chronolo 055 with the prophane, 

to fix the Conflagration of Solomon's Temple a 

Year later, whereby the Period from haves to 

the Chriſtian Ara, becomes a Year leſs than I had 

at firſt ſtated it: But the whole Sum, by the equal 


Addition and SubſtraCtion, | is ſtill the ſame that it 
was before. | 
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N. B. The ſame Deluge began, according to 
. the truer Chronology, from the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, 
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tateuch, Joſepbus's ancient Hebrew, and the 
LXXII. ancient Greek Copies, on the ſame 17th 
Day of the 2d Month from the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, (or on December the ad, in the fulzan Stile 
extended backward ;) in the 1788th Year of the 
Julian Period, and in the 2926th Year before the 
Chriſtian Ara. 

This has been proved, at leaſt within a very 
few Years, in My Eſſay towards reſtoring the true 
Text of the Old Teſtament, lately publiſh'd, un- 
der Prop. XI. to which I muſt refer the 
Reader. | 


N. B. Before the Reader proceed to the next 
Hypotheſis, He is to obſerve that it is not of my 
Compoſure ; but is a ſhort tho* Excellent Diſſer- 
tation of my Learned Friend Mr. Richard Alin, 
Fellow of Sidney-College; with which, at my De- 
fire, He has been pleas'd to permit me to enrich 
the later Editions of my Theory. 


XI. The moſt Ancient Civil Year in moſt 
Parts of the World after the Deluge ; and 
alſo the Tropical Solar and Lunar Year be- 
fore the Deluge, contain'd juſt 1 2 Months 
of 30 Days apiece, or 360 Days in the 
whole. y 


Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to prove, that the moſt 
Ancient Year in Civil Uſe almoſt throughout the 
World, for ſeveral Ages after the Deluge, con- 
tain'd exactly 360 Days, or 12 Months of 30 
Days apiece. Secondly, That before the Deluge, 
not only the Civil Year, but alſo the T ical 
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lar Year, wherein the Sun paſſes through the E- 


cliptick, to the ſame Point from whence it be- 
pan ; and likewiſe the Lunar Year, conſiſting of 
12 Synodical Months, each from New-Moon to 
New-Moon, or from Full-Moon to Full-Moon, 
were ſeverally juſt 360 Days long; and conſe- 
quently, that the Lunar Month was exactly 


30 Days. 


And, Firſt, T am to prove, that the moſt An- 
cient Civil Year and Month were of this Length, 
in moſt Places, after the Deluge. 


(..) This appears by that Teſtimony menti- 
on'd in Georgius Syncellus, (a) which informs us, 
that the additional five Days, even amongſt the 
Egyptians, one of the moſt Ancient and Learned 
Nations in the World, were not originally ad- 
ded to the 360 Days, or 12 Months of 30 Days 
apiece, of which their Year conſiſted, but were 
introduc'd about a thouſand Years after the De- 
luge : So that till that Time, their Ancient Year 
appears to have been no more than 3 60 Days. 


(2.) This Argument, from the latter Intro- 
duction of the five Additional Days, receives 
ſome Confirmation from the Place they always 

poſſeſs d in the Year, even after they were intro- 
_ duced in the Egyptian, and thence in the Nabo- 
 Baſſarean Form; which was at the End of the 
whole Year, as iuiga: impplyar, additional or ſu- 


) Syncel. pag. 123. Or [| Aſeth. ſen Aſſis, Rex] 
SD, Mu Th cenionils mas & Emo ulkey, m d with ws ga- 
ei, £20 wana 75% nuwor & AIs, Sens, T5 C- 
voy Iι&—-a Ges TETs worn» 


a” per- 


Vid. Mar- 
ſham Se- 
cul. X. 

Tit. Anni 
Reforma- 


tio. 


perabundant Days. Which Manner of adding them 
at the Year's End, ſeems naturally to imply, that 
the ſeveral Months had been ſo long ſtated at 
| 30 Days apiece, and ſo the whole Year at juſt 
| 360 Days, that they could not think fit to alter 
| *em, but only ventur'd to add five Days at the 
| End of the Year ; wEich indeed were 3 ac- 
counted a Part of it: Still implying and ſuppo- 
ſing, that the ancient and ſtated Year was made 
| up of 12 Months of 30 Days apiece, or of 360 
| Days in the whole, and no more. 


| (3.) And what is but conjectur'd at in the laſt 
Argument, is particularly aſſerted in a famous 
Tradition in (Y) Plutarch, from whence it ap- 
pears, that the Ancient Egyptian Lear was no more 
than 3 60 Days; and that the five Epagomenæ were 
not look d upon as proper Parts either of the Year, 
or of any of its Months, but as Days belonging 
to the Nativities of five ſeveral Egyptian Deities, 
who, as this preſent Piece of Mythology ſuppo- 
ſes, were to be born neither in any Tear, nor in any 
Month, and that thereupon, theſe five Days were 
! added to the Ancient Year ; which nn ll be- 


fore this Addition was made, contained no more 
than 360 Days. 


— 0 That the moſt Ancient Chaldean or Ba- 
bylonian Year was juſt 360 Days, appears by 


= 
; - ; * 
os LY * 4 | 


( Plutarch de Iſide & Ofiride, Operum Moral. p. 355. 
This Pecs 0201, zpr'oa Ke TU av Hs, al 30 por & mam 
£42%0% t HN av Tas An r nv, An 01:47 ven gay TH 
3 * *Epulw + ©:cd , & m Taucayra mine es Fo 
Te dl, N dpt\ovme TY Qamuy Exafs A ECdbuntogery Gus 
Tv TU I NE TTE GUVEASTY. Y Þ CE 1) Piak,Ʒi, 
GruyHa, 4s Ocay f dyur = | 1 1 85 
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that Number of Furlongs for the Compaſs of the 
Walls of Babylon, which, as (c) & Curtius and 
(4) Tzerzes affirm, were built in a Year, a Fur- 
long each Day. For tho” (e) ſome, who wrote 
about the Time of Alexander the Great, and ſeem 
to have known either that the Solar Lear was 
about 365 Days long, or that the Aſtronomical 


Year at Babylon it ſelf was of that Length, do 


ſay, that the Compaſs of the Walls was 365 Fur- 
longs; yet (e) Ctefias,who wrote before that Time, 
in the Reign of Artaxerxes Memor, ſays, with 


greater (f Probability, that the Number of Fur- 


longs was but 360. And fince even thoſe later 
Writers add, that Babylon was as many Furlongs 
in Compaſs, as there were Days in the Lear; tis 
more than probable, that they erroneouſly con- 
cluded from thence, that becauſe the Tropical 


Year (or the Aſtronomical Year of Nabonaſſar) 


— ut. 


(e) Q. Curt. lib. 5. cap. 1. Singulorum ſtadiorum ſtru- 
Qturam is diebus perfectam eſſe, memoriz prodi- 
rum eft. | | OY 

(a] Tzetz. Chil. ix. verſ. 563. De Babylone. 

. "Exno:.-TauTiw -) wiew T's ty W'ge - 4 

(e) Diodor. Sic. lib. 2. pag. 68. Neerfancm wm may D 

Tj mas | Babylont] <wdior rpiazorior £1tovmr,——35 


enn Km © Kril - ws 5 Raddrugy , U dee wer 


ASA ον d\aCarmwy ei, Thu, Agi M A e22vy 
Terttoiuy Sνẽ,ꝗa]m X) . ,,, an F icht iu 
pay eig I evieumy νννν,ẽDe d T ir e i 00 TW 
— ps. Vide & Tzetz. Chil. ix. verſ. 568, 
c. 8 
Cf) Tzetz. Chil. ix. verſ. 579. — , 5 Knaiag 
Id Tire ANS e , wy ſoager TU emeowyy 
Tas eis & T*p Sy calls td BCN . 

Tetax egi JO aureus 8-107 cd lov 5 

IIe ay Ts aer wet xer Nayoope' 
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had 365 Days in it, therefore Babylon was 365 
Furlongs in Compaſs. Thus then we fee the 
Teſtimonies of ſeveral Authors, that the Walls 
of Babylon were as many Furlongs in Compaſs as 
there were Days in the Year ; and that the oldeſt 
and beſt Teſtimony aſſerts, ' that they were 360 
Furlongs in Compaſs : Wherefore it muſt be con- 
cluded highly probable at leaſt, that the moſt 
ancient Babylonian Year was exactly 360 Days 

Mg. 


1 5.) All this is more fully confirm'd by a con- 


temporary Author, the Prophet Daniel, who 
Hv'd and wrote in Babylon in the Reign of Ne- 


Dan. xii. buchadnezzar (g), who built thoſe Walls. For 


Apoc. xĩi. 


22 360 Channels, which Cyrus cut, to make the Ri- 
i. 189. 


Daniel, by his Time, Times and a balf, or three 

Years and a half, as we are ſure from St. John's 
Expoſition of em, means 1260 Days; and con- 
ſequently by a ſingle Time, or one Year, means 
no more than 3 60 Days; according to the uſual 


Computation of the Age and Nation in which 
he liv'd. | 


| (6.) We find alſo ſeveral Footſteps and Re- 
mains of this old Year in the Medo-Perſian Mo- 
narchy, which ſubdu'd the Babylonian. As in the 


ver Gyndes fordable for his Army, when he went 


Antiq. x. on his Expedition againſt Babylon And (if Fo- 
2 p.352. ſephus be not miſtaken) in the 3 60 Satrapæ, which 


Darius ſet over ſo many Provinces of his Em- 


— 


(g) Vide Beroſ. 22 Antig x. IT, p. 349. E &. 


Et Abyden. apud Euſeb. Præpar. ix. 41. p. 45). C. Et 
Dan. iv. 30. ; 


pire. 
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C7.) That the Perſian Year contain'd but 3 60 
Days, is ſtill more evident from the Teſtimonies 
of (b) Plutarch and (i) & Curtius; who affirm, 
that the Number of the Royal Concubines to 
more than one of the Perſiau Kings, was juſt 


360. And we know both from Scripture and Eſth. ii. 
(4) Herodotus, that they went in conſtant Courſes 12 « 


- 


to their Kings. And ſince their Number. an- 
ſwers ſo exactly to the Days in the ancient 
Year, according to the other Teſtimonies: Since 
alſo a Year is ſo natural and obvious a Length for 
one of thoſe Courſes ; Nay, ſince Diodorus Sictts. 
aus (J) directly affirms, that the Royal Concu- 
bines were juſt- as many as the. Days of the 
Lear; Tis plain, the Perſian Year had juſt 3 60 
Days. Nay, even in much later Times, we find Vid. Wal- 
in the Arabick Hiſtorians, that Ardſbir Eby Bas liſii Opus 


; Arichmcts 


\ 


C. 31. 


00) Plutarch in Artaxer. vitarum, pag. 102 3. 22 
xoyre 5 x Tela He E- i diaghpeons 1 
c. * | ns NM : 


(i) N. Curt. lib. 6. cap. 6. Pellices 360, totidem quot 
Dari1 fuerant, Regiam implebant. MI GN. 
) Herodet. iii. 69. E/ afulegn? Þ d yuvaines cori 


% mi Men 


(, Diodor. Sic. lib. 17. p. 603. Tas Mari de Ita; 
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ber, who was King of Perſia in the third Centu- 
ry of Chriſtianity, was the Author of the Play 
which we call Tables: In which he appointed 
twelve Houſes, or Areolæ, to correſpond to the 


5 twelve Months of the Lear, and thirty Calculi, 


3 


* 
* S 4 o * 
x * 8 
” 


Natural 
and Moral 
Hift. of the 
Indies 

L 6. c. 2. 


or Tablemen, to anſwer to ſo many Days in eve- 


ry Month: A plain Inſtance (if not of the then 
preſent Length of the Perfian Year and Months, 
yet at leaſt) of the Tradition they ſtill retain'd, 
that originally the Perſian Year was juſt 360 Days, 
containing twelve Months of thirty Days apiece. 


(8.) There is alſo no ſmall Probability, that the 
moſt ancient Year of the Mexicans in North. Ame 
rica (who ſeem to have had their Original from 


ſortie of the Exftern Nations) was alſo exactly 360 


Days. This People (as Foſeph Acoſta, amongſt 
others, informs us) © divided their Year into 
Months, to each of] which they gave 20 
Days, wherein the 360 Days are accompliſhed, 
ce igt comprebending in any of theſe Months the 
& 's Days that remain and make the Tear perfect. 
& But they did reckon them apart at the End of the 
& Near, and called them Days of Nothing Daring 
e which, the People did not anything ; neither went 
ce they to their Temples, but occupied themſelves 


& conluy in viſiting one another, and ſo ſpent the 
2 Time. The Sacrificers of the Temple did like» 


c wiſe ceaſe their Sacrifices.” Since then the Me- 
xicans, even till theſe later Times, eſteem'd as 
nothing thoſe 5 Days, that were added to the 
other 3 60 at the End of the Year, and according- 
ly ſpent them in mere Idleneſs ; tis very pro- 
bable they did this, to ſignify, that thoſe additi- 
dnal Days were not to be look'd upon as any 
real Part of the Year, as they certainly were 


not 
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not of any of its Months: Or, at leaſt, to ſigni- 
fy, that they did not originally belong to the Year, 
but were added to it in later Times, to make it 
more agreeable to the Solar Year. And if ſo, it 
muſt be allow'd, that the primitive Year of the Me- 
xicans contain d juſt 3 60 Days, and no more. 
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09.) The only Year among the ancient Creeks, 


and the Nations deſcended from them, that can 
come in Competition with this Year of 360 
Days, is the Tropical Year, or a Year made ve- 
ry nearly equal to the Tropical by Cycles of 
Years, or proper Intercalations of Months or 


Days in certain revolving Periods. And that this 


Year was not originally in Civil Uſe amongſt em, 


appears very probable from the moſt ancient 


Manner of determining the Seafons of the Year, - 


which was not done by the Names of the Months 
and Days of the Civil Year, but by the Helia- 


cal Riſing and Setting of the fix'd Stars, as is 


well known to all that are converſant in the Old 
Poetry and Aftronomy. Now if the 'Tropical 
Year, or a Year made equivalent to it by pro- 
Intercalations had been the Civil Year ; it 
can hardly be imagin'd, that the eaſy and ob- 


Months and Days of the Civil Year ſhould be 
entirely neglected; and ſo odd and troubleſome 
a Method as that of fixing 'em by the Heliacal 
Riſing and Setting of the fix'd Stars, ſhould be 
entertain'd in its Read. And in Confirmation of 
this Reaſoning, (n) Diogenes Laertius ſays, that 


_ (m) Diog. Laert. i. 27, in vita Thaletis. Ta; Tx dene 
To caiaurd ee ey Tov we, 2 615 rei ui SSux ern Tm" 
TE nut ens Nears. 


vious Method of reckoning the Seaſons by the 


4 Thaler 
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Vid. Arg. 
16. infra. 


Time, which is above 100 Years later) the an- 
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Thales the Milefian, was the firſt of all the Greeks" 
who diſcover'd the Length of the four Seaſons 
of the Lear, and that the Tropical Year was 
365 Days in Length. And tho' Solon is ſaid to have 
made the Month conformable to the Motion of 
the Moon at Athens; yet even he himſelf was 
utterly ignorant of the Tropical Year, if he re- 
ally had that Diſcourſe with Cræſus King of Ly- 
dia, which () Herodotus relates he had. For he 
there ſuppoſes, that if the Year of 3 60 Days had 
an Embolimary Month of 30 Days added to it 
every other Year, it would thereby become equal 
to the Tropical Year. Whereby *tis plain, he 
took the Tropical Year to be 375 Days long, 
which is above 9 Days and 18 Hours more than 
the Truth. Wherefore I think it may be concluded, 
that till after the Time of Solon, (or if this Diſ- 
courſe with Creſus be feign'd by Herodotus un- 
der Solon's Name, then even till Herodotus's 


cient Creeks were generally ignorant of the true 
Length of the Tropical Year ; and conſequently, 
the moſt ancient Grecian Year was not equal fo 
the Tropical. And if ſo, the following ancient 
Teſtimonies will be undoubted Evidence, that it 


was of no other Length than 3 60 Days. 


(10.) That the ancient Year of Greece, Lydia, 
and the Crecian Colonies in Aſia, was juft 360 
Days, appears from ſeveral Teſtimonies. 'There 


—_ — — — 


n 
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is a clear Intimation of this in the 360 Gods, 
which (as Tuſtin (o) Martyr aſſures us) that moſt - 
ancient Poet and Philoſopher, Orpheus, intro- 
duc'd ; one, it ſeems, for every Day in the Vear. 
'Fhe ſame Thing may be concluded from the de 0 
fore- cited Teſtimony of Herodotns, (of Halicar- 
naſſus, a Grecian City in Afia) who introduces 
Solon diſcourſing with Cræſus, King of Lydia; 
where he ſays, That yo Tears (viz. either Afiaticłk 
Years, even till Herodotus's Time, or at leaſt Lydi- 
an Years in the Time of Cræſus) contain d 25, 200 
Days: From whence it follows, that a ſingle 
Year, at the ſame Time, contain'd juſt 3 60 Days. 
This alſo is prov'd from the Riddle of (p) Cleo 
bulus, Tyrant of Lindus, a City of Rhodes. There 
16, fays be, one Father who has 12 Children, and 
each of theſe has 60 Daughters, 30 of em white, 

and 3o of em black; all of em being immortal, 
and yet mortal continually. By which all agree, 
that the Year is meant with its 12 Months, and 

each of their 30 Days and 30 Nights. Thus. 
alſo (4) Hippocrates (of the Iſland Cos, in the 

Egean Sea) affirms, that 7 Tears contain 360 Weeks, 

and ſo one Year 3 60 Days: And alfo that ſeven 


(e) Juſtin Martyr de Monar. Dei, p. 104. Edit. Pari. 
'Opechs, 5 mageran wy Wo Terdrodhus $-400T2 Oe, oy TA 
Ne ,, binyanouvlhe HA, &c. Vide & Theoph. ad 
Autol. I. 3. ſub initio. 9 
(0 Diog. Laert. i. 91. in vita Cleobuli. big) d” was 
& Tis Tlaugians D/ To aiviſua Tud!. 
Ele © zune, Taidts 1) uw dixg* 7.5 X 61450 
Nats Ns Teraxorm, Navd);a 44G u 
Al wer AL Eaoviid iv, ou d av Ty Whauv cu 
"Award 5 T fsoamy Sap Iiwvieay & mh. 
E Y 6 abs. © 3 
(7) Hippocrat. de Carnibus. Operum, p. 254. Edit. 
Gene v. 1657. 'Evyix 5 whuor x, Jeng ia a Hyrs) 
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Months are 210 Days; and 9 Months and 10 Days, 
are juſt 280 Days And elſewhere, (r) that nine 
Months contain d 270 Days, according to the Com- 
putation of the Grecians. From all which it is 
evident, that 3o Days were then allowed to a 
Month, and 3 60 Days to a Year. 

(II.) That the moſt ancient Year at Athens, 


in particular, was 3 60 Days, and the Month 30 


Days, appears from the very Original Conſtitu- 
tion of the 8 of Athens it ſelf; which, as we 


learn from Harpocration, (t) Julius Polluæ, 


— — — 


BAT 5 & 13 bifdunrer 7967s NVC ic hdr, is f vl A- 
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Korbis vulgarib. L. z. Sect. 3. Operum, 
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(1) Jul. Pollux. lib. 111. Segm. 52. S t. u- 
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and (u) Suidas, tas divided (to uſe the Words 
of the laſt) into 4 Tribes, in Imitation of the 4 
Seaſons of the Tear ; which Tribes contained 12 
ere, correſponding to the 12 Months; and each 
peareia had 30 yum, anſwering to the 30 Days of 
each Month; ſo that all the in collected together, 
were 360, as many as the Days of the Tear. Which 
Words, in the Opinion of a Learned Man, do not Mauſſac. 
only demonſtrate the true Length of the Primi- Not in 
tive Athenian Year, but alſo give the Reaſon of 1 
it, from the original Conſtitution of the City Torb9. 
it ſelf. That they demonſtrate the true Length 
of the Primitive Athenian Year, I acknowledge, 
is very plain - But (with Submiſſion) they are 
ſo far from deriving this Year, with its 4 Sea- 
ſons, 12 Months, and 3o Days in each Month, 
from the Conſtitution of the City, that they 
aſſert, on the contrary, the City was ſo divided 
and conſtituted in Imitation of the Year, and of. 
its 4 Seaſons, 12 Months, &c. And if Athens Vide 
was a Colony of the Egyptians, as ſeems exceed- Maram 
ing probable, there can be no doubt but that the © Feyp- 
ancient Year of 360 Days and 12 equal Months, ;;,-um Co- 
(the only Year and Months the Egyptians then lonia, & 
made uſe of) gave birth to the aforefaid Conſtitu- Pit. Ce- 
tion of that City, and ſo were evidently the primi- 
tive Year and Months in civil Uſe at Athens. 

(r2.) That the Athenians retained the Year 
of 360 Days, and the Month of 30 Days, till 
after the Time of Alexander the Great, ( either 
ſolely, as ſome Learned Men hold; or at leaſt, 


together with the Lunæ- Solar Year, as (w) Theo- 
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dorus Gaza was of Opinion) may be proved. 
from the Books of ancient Athenians, yet extant, 
as well as by other Authorities. Thus (&) Xeno- 
phon, in his excellent Diſcourſe of the Revenue 
of the State of Athens, always takes it for granted, 
that a Year did then contain 3 60 Days, and no 
more ; as his late Tranſlator, in his Notes, particu- 
larly obſerves and demonſtrates. And (y) Plato, 
in his 6th Book de Legibus, would have the Senate 
of the New Commonwealth he is there deſcri- 
bing, to conſiſt of 360 Men, to be divided into four 
Parts, of go each ; in this, alluding plainly to the 


Lear of 360 Days, and its four Quarters. And (z) 


EET — nn 


deuy [Athenienſes] & W1avmoy, on * þ «norms x, i- 
* Ee deb To naip, JD rl es mores 
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(x) Xenophon de Vectigalib. Operum p. 73 1. Edit. Baſil. 
1572. *Hy 5 n To ep ovfy ju x; N & 
Jyd nen, einde dh dd amn © g,. oy , mWTE I $53 
u Geier auTh S ννναννjð y WutR Am alu vb Ty , 
eib ed, l SCN Exas O n © iuν,j e, , N anazond 
$Z100vT2 Tt AdyTa Ts exr2vTy, Upon which words, the Eng- 
tifb Tranſlator has the following Note, p. 54. of the Re- 
venue of the State of Athens. This Computation proves, that 
« Xenophon reckon'd 360 Days to the Tear: Pr 6000 Oboli 
% multiplied by 360, make 2160000 Oboli ; which Sum di- 
«« vided by 600, (for 600 Oboli make a Mina) makes 3600 
« Minz, which divided by 60 (fer 60 Minz make a Talent) 
<< reduces the whole Sum to 60 Talents. And the following 
©«<© Computation of 100 Talents a Tear, d by looo Obol1 
<« Day, anſwers exatly to the former. MXenopbon's Words 
referr'd to in this Place, are theſe, ibid. "Omy 4 1 woea 
d ν,je i £19700 TaAdyTE i aGegod & Foam * 
(y) Plato de Legib. I. 6. p. 615. D. Edit. Lugdun. 1690. 
Bralw 5 70 F Tedxorme Sodingl ag AC ,es q x; Tun ot 
Nſvorvro dv S TVTES I avouals. Ween 5 avciuayra; Thr 
rue N avvernuorms ＋ & gi war. i 


(2) Ariſtot. Hift. Animal. vi. 20, Ku 5 i N Aaxorx3, 
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Ariſtotle expeſly aſſures us, that the 5th Part of 
a Year was 72 Days, and the 6th Part was 60 
Days ; and fo, by plain Conſequence, the whole 
Year muſt have been 360 Days. Laſtly, (a) Pliny, 
(b) Laertius, and (c) Varro inform us, that at 
Athens, Demetrius Phalereus (after the Time of 
Alexander the Great) had juſt 3 60 Statues erect- 
ed to his Memory, the Tear at that Time (as Pliny 
ſays 9 and the other two as expreſly as he, 
if their Teſtimonies be taken jointly) not having 

any greater Number of Days in it than 3 60. 

(13.) This ancient Year of only 360 Days, 


appears alſo to have been the firſt Roman.Year 
before Numa Pompilius's Correction. For (4) 


Plutarch, in the Life of Numa, ſays, That © du- 
c ring the Reign of Romulus, ſome Months were 
& not 20 Days long, and others contain'd 35 Days 
or more; the Romans not then ſufficiently un- 
& gerſtanding the true Length of the Solar or 
& Lunar Periods ; but only providing for this one 
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(a) Plin. Hift. Nat. xxiv. 6. Nullique arbitror plures 
ſtatuas, dicatas, quam Phalereo Demetrio Athenis, fiqui- 
dem 360 ftatuere, quas mox laceraverunt, nondum anno 

hunc numerum dierum excedente. 
_ (5) Diog. Laert. v. 75. in vita Demetrii. K A 
ve d A 5=nmvre aeys Y r]. 

(e) Varro apud Nonium. 
N Hie Demetrius æreas tot aptu'ſt. 

Quot luces habet annus abſolutus. 
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& thing, that the whole Tear ſhould contain juſt 
_ (14.) That this was the Primitive Roman 
Year, will appear very probable alſo from the. 
Julian Calendar it ſelf, which intercalates the 
Vide Biflextile Day immediately after the Termina- 
Eryc. Pu- lia, the (e) laſt Day of the ancient Year ; that 
tean. de is, immediately before the 5 laſt Days of Fe- 
Biſſexto, yruary, the laſt Month in the ancient Year : So 
* that the 5 laſt Days of February every common 
Year, and the 6 laſt every Biſſextile Year, 
are to be reckon'd intercalary, or additional 
Days to the other 360. And indeed St. (F) Au- 
ſtin, ſpeaking of thoſe who reckon'd the Antedi- 
ludian Years to be no more than 36 Days, the 
roth Part of the Lunar Year, which he ſup- 
pos'd to be 360 Days; to which the 51 Days 
were afterwards added to fill up the Solar Year ; 
directly ſays, that the Romans called all. 
thoſe Five (or Six Days in a Biſſextile 
Year) intercalary Days. And tho? an intercala- 


—— — 
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(e) Varro de Lingua Latina, lib. 5. cap. 3. Terminalia, 
quod is dies anni extremus conſtitutrus Duodecimus enim 
menſis fuit Februarius; & cum intercalatur, inferiores 


quinque dies duodec imo demuntur menſe. | 
(F) Auguſtin. de Civit. Dei xv. 12. Unum annum qua- 
lem nunc habemus, in decem partes illi dividebant, & 
eaſdem partes annos vocabant. Quarum partium habet 
unaquæq; quadratum ſenarium ; eo quod Deus ſex diebus 
perfecerit opera ſua, ut in ſeptimo requieſceret. Sexies 
autem ſeni, qui numerus quadratum ſenarium fecit, tri- 
ginta ſex dies fiunt; qui multiplicati per decem, ad tre- 
centos ſexaginta perveniunt, 1d eſt, dupdecim menſes lu- 
nares. Propter quinque dies enim reliquos, quibus ſola- | 
ris annus impletur, & diei quadrantem, propter quem 
quater ductum eo anno quem biſſextum vocant, unus dies 
adjicitur, addebantur a veteribus poſtea dies, ut occur- 


reret numerus annorum; quos dies Romani intercalares 
vocabant. 
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ry Month, in the Times immediately before the 
Julian Correction, was inſerted in the ſame Place 
where the Biſſextile Day is inſerted now; yet 
tis probable, from what St. Auſtin ſays, and in- 
deed from the Agreeableneſs of the Thing it ſelf, 
that the fir Correction of the ancient Year of 
360 Days, was made by adding the 5 Days afore- 
ſaid to the End of it. 

(1 5.) That the original Roman Year was ex- 
actly 360 Days, is farther proved; becauſe a 
Tacit Year of that Length was retain'd in the 
Roman Empire, for the anniverſary Celebration 
of ſome particular Solemnities, long after the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Julian Lear; as appears from 
ſome Inſcriptions in @rzter : Concerning which, p. 1087. 
hear the Words of the famous Cardinal Noris. Inſerip. 5. 
© In harum Inſcriptionum una dicitur Nonius Noris = 
Victor cum Aurelio Victore, Datiano & Ce- rang ve 
reale Coſs, tradidiſſe LEONTICA XVI. ced. p. 4- 
KAL. APRIL. Et in alters memorandum 
© iidem, Euſebio E Hypatio Coſs, iterum tradidiſſe 
© LEONTICA IV. IDUS MAR TIAS. 
© Erant facra anniverſaria, quæ anno evoluto, 
© ab iifdem inſtaurata fuerunt. Priora peracta 
© ſunt anno Chriſti 358, die 17 Martii ; altera 
© anno 359, die ejuſdem menſis 12, jam evolutis 
© diebus a prioribus Leonticis, 3 60.“ This Rea- 
ſoning from ſuch undoubred Authorities, is fo 
plain and convincing, that nothing farther need 
be added to it. 

(16.) This Computation of 30 Days to every 
Month, and ſo of 360 Days to a Year, in an- 
cient Time, is alſo confirm'd by that Length of 
a Month all along in the old Hiſtories, as has in 
great meaſure been prov'd already, and is con- 
firm'd by theſe farther Teſtimonies. When Queen 
Efther would expreſs her Abſence from Sos 

, | | * 
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Eſth. iv. Abaſuerus for an entire Month, ſhe expreſſes it 
1:3. thus; I have not been called to come in unto the 
| ; "King theſe 30 Days. And when Darius's Cour- 


tiers, in Daniel, ſollicited him to prohibit Pray- 


a 
—— A m TS ONE 


ers for an entire Month likewiſe, they expreſs d 
[| Dan. vi. it thus ; that none ſhould ask a petition of any God 
1 12. or Man for 30 Days. And this Month of 30 Days 
did certainly continue in civil Uſe at Athens till 

Solon's Time at leaſt. (g) Diogenes Laertius and 

(b) Plutarch agree, that he was the firſt who 
accommodated the Month to the Motion of the 

Moon, and called the laſt Day df it (which be- 

fore was named Tezzxgs, the 30th Day) un 4 via, 

the Old and New Day, as belonging partly to 

5 the Old Moon, and partly to the New. And 
(i) Proclus alſo adds, that Solon was the firſt. 

that made the Month leſs than 30 Days. Nay, 

even in later Times, above 200 Years after So- 

Jon, the ancient Aſtronomers, Euctemon, Philip, 

and Calippus, in thoſe very Cycles which they 

made for adjuſting the Years and Months to 

the Motions of the Sun and Moon, did con- 


* 


g) Diog. Laert. 1. 57. in vita Solonis. ITegw7©& 5 Si- 
ar The Teas ewlu 1, view Mana. 

(5) Plutarch. in vita Solonis. Vitarum , pag. 92+ 
Tunic 5 [Solon] T4 whuncs F avauarlasy th) Þ xuvnny T n- 
| aluwins, «Te Jooubre Td nip mY s, UT 100M HPSE;> 
4 Hir, d md u, I au Ths i%ο,e YM U πννν⁰,ĩ0 ae ga. xy 

| mpsrnoueriu. + nator, auTiw t irate Tan Tl, frlw th Viay 
| | RN · T9 N ce Tuvid's wer aw Ths TW mTRUCUEY® Hl, To 
| 5 NR%,ẽjꝗ Id Td de2uire pegriicey ny iu . Hes, 
| 


8 Lell, op dxugoa; Ounes AtwvrO. | 
| Ts T gi: 0:7 & wnvds, . & ienwtvorce ' 
[1 TI J tpefns vu ntazor The q A arg e & 
\j egy es, d &D24pav N 4 K, de Te gore 4 or 
i Annes ng q vi 31 TUL4SLIGr not una. 15 

(i) Proclus in Timæum, lib. 1. p. 25. lin. 43, Er. 
| Ton © 5 wing win 6 ornluiates 5% £57 Tpaxor Nn” Oy 
| x die m e ams rl dd Y veer, Y os 18 
v 703 det} 85 F ,t ame Eingd&, eis cue 

| |  efvapige2) ſtantly 
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ſtantly allow 3o Days to each Month, and then 
threw out every 63d or 64th Day, as is parti- 
cularly explain'd in Geminus; who himſelf alſo 
expreſly (&) aſſerts, that the Ancients conſtantly ay 6. ad 
allowed 30 Days to a Month. Laſtly, (1) Julius e 
Pollux, (m) Galen, (u) Cleomedes, (o) Orus Apollo, 
(g) Achilles Tatius, and (4) St. Auſtin, do each 
of 'em aſſure us, that by a Month, in the vul- 
gar way of ſpeaking, is meant 30 Days. Nay, 
the four laſt expreſs themſelves ſo, as if the Lu- 
nar Month it ſelf were exactly of that Length: 
And St. Auſtin carries the Matter farther, and 
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(k) Gemin. cap. 6. Oi Z uw dp;aior 793 whvay IAN 
dyube ns Ny. : 

(7) Jul. Pellux. lib. 1. Seg. 59. Nee 7 wor. 'Ex 3 
Knvay ee g oimwerTiov tuunvor, X) whutador, Y TeI2Kov MuUBEIV 

(m) Galen. de Criſib. ij. 2. Toy ul a v vu nucedy 
TD N. 

(n) Cleomed. ii. 4. Ka 5 [ ul] x) mw Hove 63 
Wyeeſby, 56011969 d , Y noumY, 0 Praro Mug e 
Ns Azz ulu, wnra SrſidWuwntkr ac, d S s minus T6 
So ob 6H-ouvoduy AiJov Tits, dM 47AQs, & F PiaxovTh 
nad ei 61, Idem lib. 1. cap. 3. Lunam ait quuod desu 

nN M N ñ uv. 

(o) Orus Apollo, lib. 1. Hierogl. 4 Lanam ait & Ty 
vnc H ders wiv F Pidxorru iνẽ-u; TAnpwond', Hs 76 
x, TVs 1469471 vdaw. 
©) Achilles Tatius in Arati Phznomena, cap. 21. De 
Lana. TieyTexarStyarH32 de Se anger 0 bay i tas eu 
thuis, MYC ον N nucov. 

- (9) Auguſtin. de Trin. iv. 4. Annus etiam unus, fi duo- 
ecim menſes integri conſiderentur, quos triceni dies 
complent, talem quippe menſem veteres obſervaverunt ; 
quem circuitus Lunaris oftendir. ſenario numero pollet. 
Quad enim valent ſex in primo ordine numerorum, qui 
conſtat ex unis ut pervenĩatur ad decem; hoc valent ſex- 
aginta in ſecundo ofdine, qui conſtat ex denis ut perve- 
niatur ad eentum. Sexagenarius vers numerus dierum 
ſexra pars anni eſt. Proinde per ſenarium primi verſus 
multiplicantur, tanquam ſenarius ſecundi verſus, & fiunt 

ſexics ſexageni, qui ſunt integri duodeeim menſes. A 
takes 
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takes the Lunar Year, or 12 Lunar Months, to 
contain juſt 360 Days. And even (r) Dionyſius 
Exiguus, above 500 Years after Chriſt, reproves 
many for this Error, of taking the Lunar Month 
to be juſt 30, and the Lunar Year juſt 3 60 
Days. And it cannot be eaſily imagin'd, how 
ſo great an Error ſhould ſo univerſally obtain, 
unleſs the moſt ancient Year and Month had 
been juſt 360 and 30 Days in Length reſpe- 
ctively. | | 

And thus, I think, I have clearly prov'd the 
firſt Particular which I undertook, namely, That 
the ancienteſt Year in Uſe in moſt Nations of the 
Poſtdiluvian World, was exactly 360 Days, and 
the Month exactly 3o Days. I come now to 
ſhow, That even in the Autediluvian World, not 


only the Year in civil Uſe, but alſo the Solar 


Year, and the Lunar Year too, were each of them 


360 Days in Length, and exactly commenſurate 
to one another. And here, if the Reader will 


of the Times I am now about to treat of, and for 
the Scarcity of any Records belonging to them 


beſides the Holy. Scripturcs ; I believe he will 


find as much Evidenee, even for this ſecond 
Particular, as can reaſonably be expected, and 
what is abundantly ſufficient to ſatisfy him of the 


And, (I.) ſince we have found, that the 
moſt ancient Poſfdiluvian Year in civil Uſe in 


moſt Countries, was exactly 360 Days, conſiſt- 


—B 


» 


(r) Dionyſ. Exig. Epi ſt. ad Petron. Sed nec hoc præter- 
eundum pars] nag raves » quod nimis errant, qui lunam 
peragere curſum ſui circuli triginta dierum ſpatiis æſti- 


mantes, duodecim lunares menſes in trecentis ſexaginta 
diebus annumerant. 
ing 
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— 


ing of 12 equal Months of 30 Days apiece ; 
"Tis a ſtrong Preſumption, that the Antedilu- 
vian Civil Year was of the ſame Length. For 
it cannot eaſily be imagin'd, how this Year 
ſhould ſo univerſally obtain after the Deluge, 
except it had been in Ule before it ; eſpecially, 
ſince it is neither equal to the preſent Solar 
Year, nor to the Lunar. If the firſt Nations 
after the Deluge had made any Change in their 
Year, they would certainly have endeavour'd to 
make it conformable to the Motions, either of 
the Sun, or of the Moon, or both; which ap- 
pears to be the Practice of every Nation, when 
they undertake to correct or alter the Year in 
civil Uſe. And therefore, ſince neither the Year 
of 360 Days, nor the Month of 30 Days, is agree- 
able to any of the Celeſtial Motions; it muſt be 
wee that the Poſtdiluvians were not the firſt 
ramers of this Year, and therefore, that it w 
us'd before the Deluge alſo. | 
(2.) This farther appears by that moſt anci- 
ent and moſt valuable Teſtimony of Moſes 3 
whereby we underſtand, that from the 1hth 
Day of the 2d Month, when the Flood began, 
till the 17th Day of the 7th Month, when the 
Ark reſted, were juſt 1 50 Days, or juſt 30 Days 
for every intervening Month. The Words are 
theſe : In the 600th Tear of Noah's Life ; the ſe- 
cond Month, the 1nth Day of the Month, the 
ſame Day were all the Fountains of the great 
Deep broken up, and the windows of Heaven were 
open d. And the waters prevail d upon the earth 
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Gen. vil. 


11. 


Ver. 24. 


150 Days. And after the end of 1 50 Days, the Ch. viii. 


waters were abated : And the Ark reſted in the 1th 
Month, on the 19th Day of the Month, upon the 
Mountains of Ararat. So that hence ttis evi- 
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dent, that 5 Months, viz. the fecond, third, 
fourth, fifth and ſixth, had juſt 30 Days apiece z 
and, by Conſequence, *tis moſt probable, that all 


the reſt had ſo likewiſe ; and that therefore the 
whole Year had no more than 360 Days. 


Lemma to the third Argument. The ancient Suc- 

ceſſion of Kings in Beroſus and Abydenus, whoſe 

Reigus are counted by Sari, govern'd ſome Part of 

the Antediluvian World, and ended at the Deluge. 

All this is aſſerted by the Hiſtorians (/) them- 

ſelves. Nay farther, Xiſuubrus the laſt King, ap- 

pears evidently to be the ſame with Noah, ſince 

almoſt the whole Hiſtory of the Flood, and of 

Noah's being ſav'd in the Ark, may be found 

in the remaining Fragments of (/) Beregſus and 
Abyaenus, if you only change the Name of X7- 

Gen. vi. futhrus for Noah. As particularly, that God 
17. „ reveal'd to Xiſiubrus, that a great Deluge 
& v11. 1I. cc ſhould deſtroy Men from the Earth, and be- 
„ gin on the x5th Day of the Month Dæſius; 

_ . and therefore Xiſuthrus was commanded to ſave 
19, 20,1, © himfelf and his Family, by entring into an 
22. & © Ark or Ship, and to take with him into the 
Chap. vii. & Ark all Sorts of Birds and Beaſts, with ne- 
-e. c ceflary Food for himſelf and them. Which 
© being cone, the Deluge came, as predicted. 

Chap. © And after the Rain had ceaſed, Xiſuthrus ſent 
bag 1,3» © out a Bird, to fee if the Waters were abated ; 
199% cc which return'd to him again, having found 
Ver. 10, © nothing to reſt upon. And after ſome Time, 
5 he ſent out another; which return'd likewiſe, 
but with dirty Feet, whereby he knew the Wa- 


n 


» 


Y Vide Beroſ. I. 2. citat. ab Alex. Polyhift. apud Syn- 
cel. p. 30, 31. Et Abyden. apud Euſeb. Præpar. ix. 12. 
vel apud Syncel. p. 38, 39. Similia de Deucalione tradit 


Luctanus de Dea Syria. | 
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ce ters were abated. Laſtly, he ſent one out the Ver. 12. 
© third time, which return'd not to him again. 

cc That afterwards, Xiſuthrus open'd the Ark, Ver, 13. 
cc and ſaw the Ground was dry; ſo he and hi; 

£& Wife came out, and rais'd an Altar, and ſacri- . 18, 
cc fic'd to the Gods. His Children allo came 28 

& out and facrific'd, and found that the Ark reſted ver. 4. 

c on the Gordyean Mountains in Armenia, and 

ce Part of it ſtill continued in being when this 

& Account was written. Afterwards, Xi/uthrus's Chap. xi. 
c Children journey'd towards Babylan, built ma- 3» 4: & 
< ny Cities, and founded Temples, and particu- » 
& larly built Babylon.” Thefe Circumſtances 
are ſo agreeable to the Scripture-Hiſtory of the 
Deluge, that many have been tempted to think 
that Beroſus Tranſcrib'd this Account from 
thence. But that cannot eaſily be; becauſe 
amongſt theſe Truths, there are ſome Miſtakes 
and Falſities intermixt, which I thought it not 
worth the while to relate. But from thoſe Fal- 
fities, and from the Idolatry in this Hiſtory, it ap- 
pears, that it was collected and put into Writing 
ſome few Years after the Deluge, namely, after 
the Riſe of Idolatry amongſt the Paſtdiluvians. 
And yet, tis very probable, this was done long 
before the Lives of Men were fix'd to the preſent 
Standard, while ſome that had convers'd with 
the Sons or Grandſons of Noab were till alive; 
becauſe the Particulars of the Deluge are more 
accurately related therein, as we have ſeen, than 
could be ſuppoſed poſſible, had the Tradition 
paſs'd through very many Hands before it was 
committed to Writing. 

(3.) That the Antediluvian Year was juſt 360 
Days long, appears from the Reigns of theſe 
Autediluvian Kings, which, as I faid, are not 
reckon'd by Tears, but by Sari. And our Au- 

3 rhors , 
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thors tell us, (t) a Saras is 3600 Years ; that is, 
(as ſome Ancient Chriſtian () Writers underſtood 
*em, and as appears by the great Length of the 
particular Reigns, ſome of *em amounting even 
to 18 Sari apiece) 3600 Days, or ten Years of 
360 Days each. And the Hebrew or Chaldee Ex- 


preſſion of a Sarus confirms this Aﬀertion. Hba- 


Sar is Ten; and the firſt Letter being ſuch a Gut- 
tural as could not well be pronounced by the 
Greeks, they would naturally expreſs the Word 
by Zap@ , which is therefore literally a Decad. 
For the Lives of the Autediluvians being gene- 
rally at the leaſt Ten times as long as ours, they 
found it more convenient to reckon their own 
Lives and the Reigns of their Kings, rather by 
Decads of Years, than by ſingle Tears. Now if 
a Sarus, or Decad of Years, contain'd 3600 Days 
before the Deluge ; *tis plain, that each Year con- 
tain'd juſt 360 Days. 5 

- (4) If it be proved by the preceding Ar- 
guments, that the Civil Year before the Deluge 
was juſt 3 60 Days, and the Civil Month juſt 
30 Days; *twill be thence very probably con- 
cluded, that both the Tropical Vear, and the 
Lunar Month, were each of the ſame Length re- 
ſpectively. The great Probability of this will 
appear, whether we ſuppoſe the Civil Year and 
Month to have been of Human, or of Divine In- 
ſtitution. For, 1/, if they were of Human In- 


ſtitution, what could induce the Autediluvians 


to make uſe of this Form of Year, if it varied 
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as much from the Motions both of the Sun and 
Moon, as it does at preſent ? The Antediluvian 
Earth was extreamly fruitful, the Lives of its 
Inhabitants extreamly long, and the Air at that 
Time extreamly clear; So that the Inhabitants 
of the Old World wanted neither Leiſure, nor 
Time, nor Opportunity, to make Multitudes of 
Obſervations, in order to diſcover the true Length 
of the Year and Month: Which if they had 
diſcover'd, the great Conveniencies viſibly con- 
{ſequent upon the Uſe of em, muſt needs have 
induced the Civil Powers to have enjoin'd and 
eſtabliſh'd em accordingly. Now, ſince it ap- 
pears by the former Arguments, that, in fact, the 
Civil Tear before the Deluge was juſt 360 Days, 
and the Civil Month juſt 30 Days; *twill be 
highly probable, from what is here alledg'd, 
that (if the fame Civil Year and Month were 
of Human Diſcovery and Inſtitution) the Tro- 
pical Year and Lunar Month were of the ſame 
Length alſo. But, aah, if, on the other hand, 


Cod himſelf reveal'd to Mankind the true 


Length of the Year ; twill be ſtill more evident, 
that the Autediluvian Tropical Year was exact- 
ly 360 Days long, and the Lunar Month exact- 
ly 30 Days: For God cannot deceive his Crea- 
tures ; nor would he inſtitute a Form of Year 
which was Jeſs convenient and proper tor at- 
taining the End for which it was inſtituted, 
when nothing hinder'd but that the of conve- 
nient and moſt proper, that is, the true Tropi- 
cal Year and Lunar Month, might have been 
as eaſily aſcertain'd by Divine Revelation, as 
any others. Since therefore *tis before prov'd, 
that the Civil Year was juſt 360 Days be- 
fore the Deluge, and the Civil Month juſt 30 


Days ; if God taught Mankind this Length of 
S 4 the 
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the Year and Month ; then it plainly appears, 
that the Tropical Year and Lunar Month were 
Juſt 360 and 30 Days long reſpectively. And 
upon the whole, whether the Antediluvian Civil 
Year and Month were of Divine or of Human Ori- 
ginal (and of one of the two they certainly were ;) 
It appears either way highly probable, that both 
the Tropical and Lunar Year were juſt 3 60 Days 
each, and the Lunar Month exactly 30 Days. 
(F.) And that the Primitive Solar Tear was 
really no more than 360 Days, and contain'd 
Juit 12 Lunar Months of 3o Days apiece, ap- 
pears farther, by the aſt ancient Diviſion of 
the Solar Courſe into juſt 360 Degrees, and thoſe 
diſtributed into 12 Signs of 30 Degrees apiece. 
For the only Natural Reaſon that can be given, 
why the Zodiack or Solar Circle was at firſt di- 
vided either into juſt 3 60 Degrees, or 12 Signs, 
and = 30 Degrees were allotted to each 
Sign, muſt be, That when this Diviſion was made, 
— Sun ran through the Zodiack in juſt 3 60 Days, 
which were alſo 12 Lunar Months, 30 Days being 
then the exact Length of every Month. And this 
Diviſion of the Zodiack or Solar Circle into 360 
Degrees, was ſo very famous and remarkable in 
old Time, that Aſtronomers and all other Ma- 
thematicians have transferr'd that Number of 
Degrees to every other Circle which they conſi- 
der'd ; and have ſtill ſuppos d 'em divided, eve- 
ry one, great and ſmall, into 3 60 Degrees. And 
this Diviſion of a Circle has continued ever 
ſince to this Day, as a ſtanding Memorial of 
that moſt Ancient Tropical Year which obtain'd 
when this Diviſion was made. I called this 
Diviſion of the Zodiack a moſt ancient one , be- 
cauſe it appears to have been made long before 
the earlieſt Accounts of Aſtronomy that we a tal f 
they 
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they all ſtill ſuppoſing it, and not at all mention- 
ing any thing of its firſt Introduction. And 
ſince this Diviſion was firſt made when the true 
Solar Year was no more than 3 60 Days in Length, 
and contain'd juſt 12 Lunar Months of 30 Days 
apiece ; *twas theretore older than the Deluge ; 
ſince we are pretty certain that, generally ſpeaking, 
ſince the Deluge, the Solar Year has been ſome 
Hours longer than 365 Days, and the Lunar Year 
ſome Hours ſhorter than 355. If then the Zo- 
diack was thus divided before the Deluge, in Cor- 
reſpondence with the true Solar and Lunar Year ; 
*tis evident, that before the Deluge they were 
each of em juſt 360 Days, and ſubdivided into 
12 Lunar Months of 30 Days apiece. | 
Lemma 1. to the fixth and ſeventh Arguments. 
Manetho's moſt ancient Succeſſion of the Gods, 
as be calls em, reigu'd before the Deluge, and 
ended at it. Manetho divides his Dynaſties into 
thoſe of the Gods, Demi- Gods, Heroes and Men. 
In this Place I only ſpeak of the firſt of theſe, 
becauſe none of the reſt do contribute any thing 
to the preſent Argument. Now by Gods here, 
Manetho (as he (a) elſewhere explains himſelf I 
means only Mortal Men, who, for their Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Goodneſs, were ſeverally promoted to 
the Regal Dignity, and afterwards made immor- 
tal, And (w) Diodorns Sicults alſo ſpeaks to 


(u) Manetho ap. Euſeb. Præp. ii. 1. pag. 45. Tus 5 Sete 
4 fr T Mat as Jynres, did 3 (Cullto 9 Kl 4 NF 
mo; e:p"*riay wy av d SnvaTia ov wits 5 Bands N. 

(ww) Diod. Sicul. lib. 1. p. 8. Heel & uy F oy £4919 Ota, 
9 N Aα io 1% , T0 a Te A&yuoty Air tn, Aves 
5 Us TETs SM ej, -, e, agtauTa; = IvnTES, Tie 
Y 02910 % tori drew wy eu, Tel OT as I d- 
Ii. wv ovivg X) Bagikers eoorkrar x7) A Ah,, Medupe 
unvdb: who: 5 auTav, e A ehmwlVhrs dy a7 Tus si- 
p15, ma; J ichn i 14a ep mraretey, HYν Y Kees, &c. 
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the ſame Purpoſe. But I ſhall not take upon me 
to defend every Thing that Manetho, or any 
other Writer has advanc'd concerning theſe very 
ancient Times. Tis ſufficient for my Purpoſe, 
if I prove that theſe Kings, whom Manetho calls 
Gods, reign'd over ſome Part of the Antedilu- 
Dian World, and ended at the Deluge; their Me- 
mory being preſerv'd by the old Egyptian Re- 
cords, and their Hiſtory committed to Writing 
(x) not many Years after the Diſperſion from 
Babel. I ſhall therefore endeavour to prove this 
Lemma, Firſt, by the Authority of ſeveral anci- 
ent Chriſtian Chronographers at leaſt, if not by 
the direct Aſſertion of Manetho himſelf : Second- 
, from a Conſideration of the firſt King; and, 
Thirdly, from a Conſideration of the /aft King in 
the ſame Succeſſion. 

And, Firſt, I am to ſhew, what Authority may 
be produc'd to prove that theſe Kings reign'd 
: before the Deluge. I obſerve then, that both 
m_ Syn- Africanus in the Third, and Euſchius in the Fourth 
KC Century of Chriſtianity, having ſpoken of the 
A. former Sorts of Manetho's Dynaſties, and of the 
Geds among the reſt, do each of them prefix this 

Title to the following Dynaſties of Men ; | Of 

the Egyptian Dynaſties after the Deluge : | which 

ran, intimates, that the preceding ones (and 
vide syn- therefore alſo the Gods) were before the Deluge. 
cel. p. 40, And Panodorus, in the Beginning of the Fifth 
41- | , | 


(x) For Thoth, the moſt ancient Egyptian Mercury, ths 
ſame with Athothes, the ſecond King 0 Egypt, who began ta 
reigu [by the Hebrew Chronology | ævithin leſs than 200 Years 
after the Deluge, invented Letters : And from bis Memoirs, Ma- 
netho compiled his Hiftory, or at leaſt, that Part of it which re- 
lates to the Gods, &c. See Sir John Marſham's Canon Chro- 
nicus. Secul. 1. Tit. Thoth Mercurius. Dii Cabiri. And par- 
2icmlarly obſerve <what Syncellus ſays, p. 4% A. B. 


Cen- 


* 
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' Century, ſuppoſes both the- Gods and Demi gods 
to have reign'd before the Deluge. And Geor- 
gius Syncellus, tho he rejects Manetho's Autho- Syncel. 
rity in this Particular; yet he every where al- 1 
lows and takes it for granted, that they were to C. b. 
be taken for Autediluvian Kings, and ſuppoſed to- 
be ſo even by Manet ho himſelf. And indeed, 
the Length of ſome of their Reigns is entirely 
diſproportionate to any Poſtdiluvian Times; and 
when Allowance is made for Manetho's Way of 
reckoning, (which I ſhall preſently explain) will 
be found very agreeable to the Longevity of the 
Anted:Itvian Patriarchs. | 
Secondly, The Succeſſion of the Gods appears 
to have been before the Deluge; becauſe Vul- 
can, the firſt King, was ſo. (Y) Tzetzes ſays, 
he was contemporary with Noab, whom he ſup- 
poſes to be the ſame with Oſiris; but by the 
ſame Argument he ought to have concluded, 
that the Egyptian Vulcan was long before Noah, 
ſince he was long before Oſiris, as all will allow, 
and as it particularly appears from this very Sue- 
ceſſion of the Gods. And indeed, Vulcan ſeems 
to be no other than Tubal-Cain in Scripture, 
Their Names are near a-kin to each other: And 
the ſame Character belongs to both. The Scrip- 
ture ſays, that Tubal-Cain was the Inftruffor of Gen. iy. 
every Artificer in Braſs and Iron : And Vulcan is 22. 
famous in prophane Authors, not only tor his ar- 
_ tificial working (2) in all Sorts of Metals, but 


— 


(y) Tretz. Chil. x. verſ. 492, Wc. 
— "Hoausbs ms Ah, © gebe, mrs Ts Not, 
"Os; Nos x, Atirua©& », "Orters nga), 
E pe Top, X) Teyras J FM wess, ö rb, 
( Y) Vid. Homer. II. Z. verſ. 370, &c. Et Virgil. En. viii. 
ver. 400, &c. Apud Homerum Vulcanus appellatur ya z+v:, 
KAUT:T& x vn6, νονποαο, Ec. Apud Orpheum (Hymn. in Vul- 


gan.) pg ęgòq ess, pe Net, THY vodbauT , g α 2 
5 2110 
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alſo for his inſtructing (a) Mankind therein. And 
tis remarkable, that this is the more peculiar Cha- 
racter of this Vulcan here, in the () Egyptian Suc- 
ceſſion of the Gods, than of any other. 


(a) Homer. Hymn. in Vulcanum, verſ. 1, 2, 3. 
"Hoary xAUTSAnTY ded die, par Aly e, 
Os wir" *Adluains yAeutamd , dye Fea 
*AySpwrres AN e e & A Srydòe, 
Et Platonis Convivium. Operum pag. 325, D. Kat Meat 
ug [inventrices & Nu N x "Hpars © yaarraay, 
2) Ablud I Fup nia V Z weepriones ©:0v To x} avipemere 
Et ejuſdem Politic. Operum p. 177, A. [ De temporibus 
aureum ſeculum proxime ſuccedentibus verba faciens ] 
%O gw 5 N A A: 207% . ©:av foes nav Ledbign?) 
wer” evayraic Jag; x; rad ro; mp = 0s Hesun- 
Jie, TExya zg, Haie N Cwrhyye arbruare A as 
1 Wend au d x, mHyY' goo 7 dryponyer Elov xgre 
| cx a,, th TETYY Yoover. | 
li Et Diodorus Siculus, lib. 5. pag. 235. "Hoary 5 At- 
vu ute rl r ah + oidveyy ieh dmtons, N + att + 
aAx2y N 20v93v ty dpyeyr, Y F amour d F & dn eis 
Spi GJ 067); Kai mis i eas rd Tveys d 
Sg ,ein, Y gv mis Te mis xv ip 61, N 


* 


mic d Ma d u p ,ꝙ. Orbmp ol Ts F Tyyver TemTwv 
Muh mas ib Y dug ia π⏑στ Te 97s panics An, x; 
1 . ni n mee ei d Tegomped/urt Head, 
eis uu x Nu & Saver nu ee dps Td x01 
Biw Seb flu ptr e inys 

(b) D1odor. Sic. lib. 1. pag. 8, 9. Evi 5 F negioy ac? 
470970)" Hearse bagoidom, muess wperlus Yyuotuor, x, Net 
& cugenSi,⏑,: rau rl. TY ore © nuoriege Tevouſps 38 oy Tis 
dees SrezuroC ax Mu , U Kav wins, n 
Devre & "Hoary x7! F Neo Gee, nowear Mαννi e 
S Ty Tewagia' AnovTQ@ 3 Te mes, 46 © Vans RiCamety. 
Kat rb r To TejTo damygavTra T6 0p, RegONgATRN d- 
Aus &19pawTs mes F os aun D cuyenciay. Similia 
de eris & ferri inventione tradit Seneca, Epift. 90. In hoc 
quoque diſſentio, ſapientes fuiſſe, qui ferri metalla & 
æris invenerunt: cum incendio ſylvarum aduſta tellus, 
in ſummo venas jacentes liquefaQa fudiſſet. | 

Et Chron. Alexandrin. pag. 106. IT:e dh 75 e 
te20ger. O 5 a H'pars ©& [Agyptiorum Rex] wnao wu- 
aus 0s vhs F dturdClu idiEam ts Te ace, Hs m 1e- 
auc on oth ipe 671g: Of $3Haxpanis aid ngetivet bn lg 
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' Thirdly, The ſame Thing may be prov'd from 
ſome Conſiderations upon Typhon, the laſt King 
of this Succeſſion ; namely, that he reign'd im- 
mediately before the Deluge, and periſh'd there- 
in. This will clearly follow from what is be- 
fore provid, if compar'd with the followin 
Lemma. For if Vulcan be Tubal-Cain, this Suc- 
ceſſion muſt neceſſarily end at the Deluge; the 
Number of Years it contains not permitting us 
to ſuppole it could poſſibly end any conſiderable 
Time -before it. But this will farther appear, 
1ſt, Becauſe many Circumſtances of the Deluge 
are mention'd in the Hiſtory of Ofiri3 and Typbon, 
in Plutarch and others; as particularly the very 
Day when the Deluge began, or when Oſiris, 
(who is taken for Noah) was ſhut up in the 
Ark, viz. the 11th Day of the ad Month after 
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Not. (y) 
Pag. 170. 


the Autumnal Equinox, as has been obſerv'd Prius. 


before. And other Circumſtances of the De- 
luge there are in Typbon's Hiſtory, ſome of which 
I 


Arg. 7. 


Hypoth. 
vi. prius. 


| have Occaſion to mention preſently, and Arg. 7. 
others will be produc'd under the following Hy- infra. 


Pot heſis. 2dly, The very Name of Typhon alſo, ac- 83 


cording to ſome Learned (c) Men, ſignifies a De- 
luge or Inundation ; whence the Egyptian Prieſts 


Cas (d) Plutarch ſays) called the Sea Typhon. 


* ποο .  ATOMN@OaY BW 070) Ws ——7poply 4 v3punms 
D xgraordins or\ov evpntima, Y e mls i ⁰ẽ,, a,ju A 
ei Toth TavT. [119 WD Furry, go ανννο D Ab ors £72M%// 4's 
Similia de Vulcano Agyptiorum Rege, de bi ſeu 


forcipe, & de ferri inventione & uſu, reperiuntur apud 


Cedrenum, p. 19. D. & apud Suid. voce "Hzars@&. Vide 

etiam Not. ()) p. 171. prius. | 3 
(e) See Jurieu's Doctrines and Worſhip of the Church. Part 111. 

Treatiſe iv. [Of the Golden Calf.] chap. viii. Vol. ii. p. 208. 
(d) Plutareh de Ifide & Ofiride, Operum Moral. p. 363. 


"No op *Emluss Kegror /arngogeot + yedver, Hear 5 7 4h 


Meg 5 Hals, Thy eig e, a & wamEanlu sm , 
*AwMlos Ne ee, Ior Jowipra Ty f Tupa'e 
5 Thy Saazour, Hs uw 6 Nix & tumner dparite) Y - 
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zdly, Typhon (whom the Latin Poets more fre- 
quently call Typhoens) is (e) repreſented as a mon- 
ſtrous Giant who fought againſt Heaven, and was 
at laſt overcome by Tupiter, and, as one ſays, 
(f) lies now ſubmers'd in Water. From all which, 

it appears very probable, that he was one of thoſe 
Giants who, as the Scripture fays, were in the 
Earth before the Flood ; one of thoſe mighty Men 
which were of old, Men of Renown, whoſe Wicked- 
neſs was ſo exceeding great, as might eaſily give 
Occaſion to the ancient 'Tradition of their fighting 
againſt God. And laſtly, Typbon's being ſaid to 


be overcome and ſubmers'd in Water, ſeems evi- 
7 


dently to proceed from his periſhing in the De- 
luge, which was brought upon the Earth by the 
great Wickedneſs wherein (g) He, and indeed all 
the Antediluvian World had involv'd themſelves. 
So that upon the whole, it cannot eaſily be de- 
nied that this Succeſſion of the Gods ended at the 
Deluge, and that Typhon, the laſt King of it, pe- 
riſh'd therein. | See another Notion of Typhon, 
in the IIId Appendix to the Eſſay for Reſtoring 
the True Text of the Old Teſtament. | 

Lemma 2. to the 6th and jth Arguments. The 
Reigus of the Gods in Manetho, are not expreſs'd by 
Tears, but partly by Lunar Months, and partly by a ex, 


— —— 
ꝶꝗ6v— 
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(e) Vid. Aſchyl. in Prometh. vincto, ver. 3 51,=365.. 
Et Apollodori Bibliothec. 11b. 1. cap. 6. Sect. 3. Er Anto- 
nini Liberalis, c. 28. Et Diodor. Sicul. I. 1. p. 16. A. B. 
Et alios paſſim. 

(F) Apollonii Argonaut. lib. 2. ver. 1215, Er. 

*Er.3u Tupaora ea ,, Kegvidie ] 
Banuloy, erm of 162635 im HD Yeegss 
Olea amo xpamms dit a gover, lem d au v 

Od pa x mdYoy Nucoy Top, Ev0" n vuu mp 

Ka?) vale © SeoCovid © torn Aluyns, | 

(g) Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. pag. 12. ©40——roulwws Se 
adiirre © Airs + Oneiv, van TV evarndhba oe 
& RN, gicti u * CN 55g. Vide etlam Euſeb. Prep» 
ii. 1. p. 46. D. Et confer Gen, vi. 11, 13. or 
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or Seaſons. The Probability of this Lemma (D) Diq- 
dorus aſſures us of; that when *tis ſaid that ſome 


of the firſt Kings of the Succeſſion of the Gods 


reign'd about 1200 Years, ſo many Lunar Months 
are underſtood thereby: And when tis ſaid that 
the latter Kings of the ſame Succeſſion reign'd 300 
Years or more, there the Seaſons of the Tear are 
underſtood, reckoning 4 Months in every Sea- 
ſon, and 3 Seaſons in every Year, namely, Spring, 
Summer and Winter. And theſe two Sorts of E- 
yptian Computations for Years are alſo obſerv'd 
by (i) Plutarch. And particularly as to the former, 
(k) Varro, (I) Pliny, (n) Macrobins, and (u) Sui- 


| — — 


(b) Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. p. 15, 16. Mo DoD 5 PA- 


M191] g F Oed Wo T dyxatmuTes Eammeboar ¼eeο F Mo 


Aly x, di, £791, 785 5 wer ffueriees 5x fAdTlo F rela- 
voi Ane v Ts This 7 ir, Se c 
Ale, in T0 r), wmw a afel F νẽ,ẽZu i, AM 
ons, ouniCas x7! F lune etodty d e F niawm 
Oi F «THY Tera tov Imuerwy GY e, UN & u, y ) SUR 
pau nrg m MA XI Naxoma* Y W vu, A, Hu 
5 ννν F emeu TAY, a GALy is e a i Cove Hagærx s 
A ν ed F Tetx00 1d m , Twy dptars Kar Sn 
3 , gebe, f Maury & price TENGO! Hoi, vis M- 
eg GM Ts J NeWeY deR, of dag, Sieus, eiu 
Ag ts atria; Y uf Seins F "Elway, 765 UIauTEs pu - 


Ac, N r TO avayeards d eονεεαε νπσνννινν. 


(i) Plutarch. in Numa. Vitarum, p. 72. 'Awnjics 
nie iv d S,jõvᷣ s, ire TeTEg pw &, de d. AS uy 
 v:@reTlu MER? ei, dp x auroraTut bx8710 iy g mANIGT 

Aαν,jn⅛ae rw! Git N Nivstroieus xamrapipes ly, ms SN 763 
pag 645 E791 Gi mWuWors 5 | 
Lacan. Inſtitut. ii. 12. [ Speaking of Mankind imme- 
diately after the Fall.] Sic facta hominis vita eſt temporaria, 
ſed tamen longa, quæ in mille annos propagaretur. Quod, 
divinis Literis proditum. & per omnium ſcientiam publi- 
catum eum Varro non 1gnoraret, argumentari nixus eſt, 
cur putarentur antiqui mille annos victitaſſe. Ait enim, 
apud Ægyptios pro annis menſes haberi, ut non Solis 

E 12 ſigna circuitus faciat annum, ſed Luna, quæ or- 

em illum figniferum 30 dierum ſpatio illuſtrat, c. 


das, 
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das, do all agree, that the Egyptians of old compu- 
ted a Lunar Month for a Year. And (o) Julius A. 


fricanus ſpeaks alſo of ſeveral that computed the 


Reigns of the moſt ancient Kings of Egypt upon 
this Hypotheſis. And (p) Euſebius alſo aſſerts, that 
this Method of reckoning a Month for a Year, 
was practis'd by the moſt ancient Egyptians. Add, 
that (4) Eudoxus alſo aſſerts, that the Egyptians for- 
merly us'd a Month for a Year. And ſome an- 
cient Chriſtian Chronographers were ſo fully per- 
ſuaded of this, that they have extended it too far, 
and ſuppos'd, that all the Reigns of the Gods in 
Manetho were reckon'd by Months only ; and on 
that Suppoſition, have reduc'd them to Tropical 


(1) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. vii. 48. Annum enim alii æſtate unum 
determinabant, & alterum hieme : alii quadripartitis 
temporibus, ſicut Arcades, quorum anni trimeſtres fuere : 
quidam Lunæ ſenio, ut Ægyptii: itaque apud eos aliqui 
& ſingula millia annorum vixiſſe produntur. This Paſ- 
ſage is quoted by St. Auſt in, de Civit. Dei, XV. 12. where for 
(Lunz ſenio] he reads [Lunz fine.] EE 

(m) Macrob. Saturnal. i. 14. [Apud gyptios] Luna- 
ris annus menſis eft, quia Luna paulo minus quam men- 
ſem in Zodiacl circutione conſumit. 


(u) Suid. in HA, de regno Solis, Vulcani Fil. verba 
faciens, *O: þ 3 T's Mus ens WiavThs ii νe of 5 mes mw 
erb ug & owning T e 5 Ws I aapes. 

(o) African. apud Syncel. p. 17. AW 0% & wn 
mann Fe THS hs Y javert dies z, ng rt νν ννẽ⁰ æ v 
aug ang s egy eulkhev t ναν A nes F TW AK 
Car HD avmov out \morTes, oxnluiatss & mv ,j r, QC. 

(p) Euſeb. apud Syncel. P- 40. "Armor 5 Ogov ty) 


"Hunter, ,x; D T, Vixwwy 4, . STepaor He, 


l Auer Huu⁰νj.uz : wumaoiay, Or 8 aug ay mis 
N N. NI, Toad xov , ny) ulunouss T5 eytau- 


Tus, YE u ue TEANOUVTE CUNECA TH 

(7) Proclus in Timæum, lib. 1. pag. 3 1. lin. 50, &c, 
E. 5 Y 5 qnaw Eu e d, 6n An & why N- 
aue d, E av i F mMONAY TETUY MQUTOY , α¹ en 
$301 77 VAST. 
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or Julian Years : Whereas it appears from Diodo- 
rus, that only the long Reigns of the firſt Kings are 


to be computed by Lunar Months, and thoſe of the 


reſt by Seaſons of tour Months apiece, or the third 
Part of a Year. And this Computation of 4 Months 
for a Year, is not only atteſted by Diodorus and Plu- 
tarch as before, but alſo by (r) Cenſorinus, () So- 
linus, and (t) St. Auſtin, who each of em affirm, 
that the Egyptians of old uſed this way of reckon- 
ing. | But ſee the Eſſay on the Old Teftament. ] 
(6.) That before rhe Deluge, the Lunar Year at 
leaſt, of 12 Lunar Months, and very probably the 
Solar Year too, was:juſt 3 60 Days, and each Month 
Juſt 30 Days, will appear from ſome Reigns in this 
Autediluvian Dynaſty of the Gods. This I ſhall 
prove by ſhowing firſt, that the Lunar Year was 
then exactly 12 Lunar Months, or 12 Synodical 
Revolutions of the Moon, without any Emboli- 
mary Month: Secondly, That the Tropical Solar 
Year contain'd 12 Months alſo; and Thirdly, That 
each Lunar Month contain'd exactly 3o Days. 
And Firſt, The Lunar Year was exactly 12 Lu- 
nar Months long. For Vulcan in (u) Manetho is 


—— 
„ 
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(r) Cenſorin. c. 19. Et in Ægypto quidem antiquĩſſimum 
ferunt annum bimeſtrem fuiſle ; poſt deinde ab Iſone Re- 


ge quadrimeftrem factum: noviſſime Arminon ad trede- 


eim ¶ lege duodecim] menſes & dies quinque perduxiſſe. 

(/) Solin. Polybiſt. e. 3. [Annus ] apud Ægyptios quatu- 
or menſibus terminabatur. Quoted alſo (but cvitbout naming 
the Author) by St. Auſtin, de Civ. Dei xv. 12. 


(t) Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei, xii. 10. Perhibentur enim A- 


gyptii quondam tam breves annos habuiſſe, ut quaternis 
menſibus finirentur. Unde annus plenior & verior, qua- 
lis nunc & nobis & illis eſt, tres eorum annos complecte- 
batur antiquos. 

(u) Syncel. p. P8. Her, ene [Manetho] ©:% "Hpa- 
Ste m erage ECnondooz. Tay me mh oy ax tt im m,n 
FAV IVE; F 14) ius iter, dN KAYAy NoHon hues = dun- 
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ſaid to have reign'd gooo Years ; that is, as I 
have prov'd, gooo Revolutions of the Moon, 
which make up 750 Years of 12 Months each, 
or if you pleaſe, 75 Sari. From whence it ap- 
pears, that each Year had in it 12 Lunar Months 
exactly ; no Embolimary Month being taken in 
for 750 Years together. 24ly, The Tropical Year 
contain'd 12 Months alſo ; as appears from the 
Years of the latter . of this ſame Succeſſion 
of the Gods, which are ſaid to be each of the three 


Seaſons of the Year, viz. Spring, Summer and 


Winter, each containing four Months. From 
whence it follows, that the Tropical Year (tor 


tis a Year determin'd by the Seaſons) was exact- 


Vide Not. 


p- 175. 
prius. 


Vide Not. 


p- 175. 
prius. 


Vide Not. 


(p) P- 1 7 6. 
prius. 


ly 12 Months alſo: Which Months muſt in all 
Reaſon be ſuppos'd to be of the ſame Sort with 


thoſe which were before ſpoken of, namely, Lu- 


nar Months. So that 'tis highly probable, the 
Tropica! Year at that Time was juſt 12 Lunar 


Months in Length. 34ly, Each Month at the 


fame Time contain'd exactly 30 Days. This is 


atteſted by many ancient Authors. Thus Varro, 
ſpeaking of theſe large Numbers in the Records 
of ancient Time, ſays, the Egyptians therein do 
reckon Lunar Months for Years, and allow thirty 
Days to the Time in which the Moon finiſhes 
its menſtrual Courſe. And Diodorus Siculus, 
ſpeaking of thoſe who reckon'd the Reigns of 
the Gods in Egypt by Lunar Months, expreſly 
aſſerts, that they computed 3o Days to a Month. 
And in like manner, when Euſebius (ſpeakin 

alſo of the long Reigns in the Egyptian — | 
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ſion of the Gods) ſays, that the moſt ancient 
Egyptians reckon'd by Lunar Months inſtead of 
Years ; he adds in the ſame Place, that thoſe 
Lunar Months conſiſted of thirty Days apiece. 
And (x) Panodorus ſeems to intimate, that be- 
fore the Deluge, not only the Civil, but alſo the 
Lunar Month was exactly 3o Days ; and that 
the Reigns of the Gods in Manetho were com- 
puted by Lunar Months of thirty Days apiece. 
To cheſs Teſtimonies I need not add St. Auſtin Vide Not. 
here, as having already produc'd what he has () p. 158. 
ſpoken on this Subject. Since then it appears Et Not. 
by the rt Part of this Argument, that, during "14 arts 
the Antediluvian Succeſſion, there were exactly Re Arg. 
12 Lunar Revolutions in the Year ; and ſince it ult. partis 
appears by the ſecond Part, that there were ex- prime; p. 
actly twelve (and thoſe very probably Lanar) 161, 162. 
Months in the Tropical Year alſo ; and ſince it 
appears by the bird Part, that there were juſt 
30 Days in each Lunar Revolution at the ſame 
Time : *Tis evident from all three taken together, 
that before the Deluge, the Lunar Year at leaſt, 
and very probably the Solar alſo, conſiſted exact- 
ly of 12 Lunar Months of 30 Days apiece, or of 
360 Days in the whole. 
(J.) Thar not only the Civil, but alſo the Tro- 
pical Year of the Sun, and the Lunar Year of 
12 Synodical Lunar Months too, were each of 
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them 3 60 Days, and exactly equal to each other 

before the Deluge, is farther atteſted by a fa- 

i mous Piece of ancient Mythology preſerv'd in 
Vide : : 

Not (%% Plutarch, which I have had Occaſion to mention 

pag. 146, before: That about the Times of Ofiris and Ty- 


oY phon, that is, about the Deluge, there happen'd 


em. 1. 10 ſuch an Alteration both in the Month and the 
this and the 


laſt Argu- Year, that the Moon Joft a noth Part of each 
went. Day, and the Sun gain'd it; whereby the Lunar 
Year became above 5 Days ſhorter, and the So- 
lar Year above 5 Days longer than each of them 
were before. Wherefore, ſince the Solar Year is 
new ſomewhat more than 365 Days, and the Lu- 
nar Year ſomewhat Jeſs than 355 Days; *Tis 
moſt evident, that before this Change, both the 
Solar and the Lunar Year were juſt 360 Days, 
and exactly equal to each other : Nay more, *tis 
evident alſo, that the Change made in the Solar 
and Lunar Revolutions, from their Original to 
their preſent State and Periods, happen'd at the 
Deluge. | 
(8.) All this will be abundantly confirm'd, if 
a Natural, Eaſy, and Philoſophical Account can 
be given of this Change of the Solar and Lunar 
Revolutions at the Deluge. I ſay, if the ſame 
Cauſe, which alone appears ſufficient to drown 
the World, and to ſolve all the numerous Phæ- 
nomena relating to the Deluge, will alſo neceſ- 
ſarily produce the aforeſaid Changes in the Solar 
and Lunar Revolutions ; 'Then I think this Pro- 
poſition will have all the Evidence for it, that 
any one can deſire. And that all this may be effect- 
ed by the Approach of a Comet to the Earth, 
will, I believe, appear fully to the Satisfaction 
of thoſe who ſhall carefully read and digeſt-the 
preſent Theory, or even the following Hypotheſis, 
only; to which therefore the Reader is referr'd. 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, fince the Year of 360 Days, 
and the Month of 30 Days, appear to have been 
originally in uſe in ſo many Parts of the Poſtdilu- 
dian World; ſince all the Accounts of the Ante- 
diluvian World that are extant, namely, that of 
the Holy Scriptures, and thoſe of the Chalde- 
ans and Egyptians, do each of them reſpectively 
give Evidence for the Civil Uſe of this Year and 
Month before the Deluge; ſince ſome of them 
go farther ſtill, and prove that the Tropical Solar 
Year, and Lunar Month, were then of the ſame 
Length reſpectively: If, Iaſtiy, the natural and ne- 
ceſſary Cauſe of theſe remarkable Changes in the 
Solar and Lunar Year at the Deluge, is in the fol- 
lowing Hypotheſis effectually prov'd, not only 
from Hiſtorical Evidence, but alſo from Natu- 
ral Philoſophy and the preſent State of the World ; 
I cannot well perceive,how this Propoſition comes 
ſhort of Phyſical Demonſtration : But this I am 
ſure of, that it has a much greater Degree of E- 
vidence than moſt Propoſitions of this Nature 
can pretend to. 

Coroll. Since therefore we have ſuch abundant 
Evidence, that the Civil Year in ſo many Places, both 
before the Deluge, and for many Ages after it ; aud 
that even the Tropical and Lunar Tear before the 
Deluge, were reſpectively, juſt 360 Days in Length ; 
tis very probable, that the ancient Kings who rei gu d 
in any Age and Nation where this Tear was in 
Civil Uſe, computed the Tears of their Reigns by 
this Standard of 360 Days to a Tear. It may there- 
fore very well deſerve our Enquiry , whether ſeve- 
ral Difficulties in the Ancient Poſtdiluvian Chro- 
nology may not ſometimes be taken away, by ſub- 
ſtituting this Primitive Tear of 360 Days, inſtead 
of the Julian or Tropical Tear, now commonly 
made i of by Chronologers. I ſay, ſometimes 3 
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for it may happen, that the Tears propos'd might for- 
merly have been reduc'd by ancient Authors, from 
the Primitive Form to the Tropical or Nabonaſſa- 
rean, or Julian Form : Or "tis paſſible that the Pri- 
mitive Tear might ſometimes have been in Civil Uſe 
as to ſome Tuſtances only, and yet at the ſame Time, 
the Tropical, Nabonaſſarean, or ſome other Form 
of Tear might have been made uſe of in the given 
Inſtance. But otherwiſe, the Uſe of the Julian Tear 
(without a previous Reduction) in thoſe Inſtances 
where the Primitive Tear is meant, muſt certainly 
breed much Confuſion in Chronological Computations, 
ſince 487 Primitive Tears are no more than 480 Ju- 
lian ones. 


XI. A Comet, cutting the Plane of the E- 
cliptick, in its Deſcent towards its Peri- 
helion; on the firſt Day of the Deluge, 


paſs'd before the Body of our Earth. 


That ſuch a Poſition of a Comet's Orbit, and 
fuch a Paſſage by as is here ſuppos'd, are in 
themſelves poſſible, and agreeable to the Phæno- 
mena of Nature, All competent Judges, who are 


_ acquainted with the new and wonderful Diſco- 


Lem. 45, 
&c. prius. 


veries in Aſtronomy, according to the Lemmata 
hereto relating, muſt freely grant. But that ir 
really did ſo at the Time here ſpecified, is what I 
am now to prove. Tis true, when upon a mere 
Suppoſition of ſuch a Paſſing by of a Comet, I 
had in my own Mind obſerv'd the Phenomena re- 
lating to the Deluge to anſwer to Admiration, I 
was not a little ſurpriz'd, and pleas'd at ſuch a 
Diſcovery. It gave me no ſmall Satisfaction to. 
ſee, that, upon a poſſible and eaſy Hypotbefis, I 
could give ſo clear an Account of thoſe 8 
whic 
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which had hitherto prov'd ſo hard, not to ſay 
inexplicable ; and could ſhow the exact Coinci- 
dence of the Particulars with the Sacred Hiſtory, 
and the Phenomena of Nature. I thought to be 
able to proceed ſo far, was not only more than 
had been yet done, more than was generally ex- 
pected ever would be done ; but abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to the beſt of Purpoſes, to clear the Holy 
Scriptures from the Imputations of ill-diſpoſed 
Men, and to demonſtrate the Account of the De- 
luge to be in every Part neither impoſſible nor 
unphiloſophical. But proceeding in ſome farther 
Thoughts and Calculations on the ſaid Hypotheſis, 
to my exceeding great Content and Admiration, 
I found all Things to correſpond ſo ſtrangely, 
and the Time of the Year by ſeveral concurring 
ways to be ſo exactly fix'd, agreeably to the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory thereby ; that, as I ſaw abundant 
Reaſon my ſelf to reſt ſatisfied of the Reality, as 
well as Probability of what I before barely ſup- 
pos'd ; ſo I thought the producing the Particu- 
lars I had diſcover'd, might afford Evidence to 
the Minds of others, and go a great way to the 
entire Eſtabliſhing the Certainty of that, of 
whoſe great Probability the Correſpondence of 
the ſeveral Phenomena of the Deluge had before 
afforded ſufficient Satisfaction. But before I come 
to the Arguments to be here made uſe of them - 
ſelves, give me leave, by way of Preparation, to 
ſhew what Sort of Evidence fuch Aſſertions as 
this before us, when good and valid, are capable 
of; and how great or ſatisfactory it may be in 


any other, and ſo may be expected to be in the 


preſent Caſe. 
"Tis evident, that all Truths are not capa» 
ble of the ſame Degree of Evidence, or Man- 
ner of Probation. Firſt Notions are known 
T 4 In 
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Intuition, or ſo quick and clear a Perception, 
that we ſcarce obſerve any Deduction or Ratio- 
cination at all in our Aﬀent to them. Some 


principal Metaphyſical Truths have ſo near a 
Connexion with theſe, that the Manner of rea- 


ſoning or inferring is ſcarce to be trac'd or de- 


{crib'd ; a few obvious and quick Reflections en- 
forcing our hearty Acquieſcence : Among which, 
the beſt of Metaphyſicians, Mr. Lock, in his Eſſay 
of Human Underſtanding, very rightly places the 
Being of God. Purely Mathematical Propoſiti- 
ons are demonſtrated by a Chain of Deductions, 
each of which is certain and unqueſtionable. 
So that on a clear View of the Truth and Con- 


=___- nexion of each Link, or Member of the entire 


Argumentation, the Evidence may ſtill be look d 
on as infallible. Propoſitions in mix*'d Mathe- 
maticks, as in Opticks, Geography, and Aſtro- 
nomy, depending partly on abſtract Mathema- 
tick Demonſtrations, and partly on the Obſer- 
vations of the Phenomena of Nature; tho? not 


arriving to the ſtrict Infallibility of the Evidence 


with the former Sort, are yet juſtly in moſt Caſes 
allow'd to be truly certain and indubitable. 
Hiſtory is all that we commonly can have for 
Matters of Fact paſt and gone; and where tis 


agreed upon by all, and uncontroulable, tis 
eſteem'd fully ſatisfactory, tho* not abſolutely 


certain, in common Caſes. And, Laſtly, 'To 
come cloſer to the Point, the Knowledge of 
Cauſes is deduc'd from their Effects. Thus all 
Natural Philoſophy, 7. e. the Knowledge of the 
Cauſes of the ſeveral viſible Phenomena of the 
World, is ſolely deriv'd from thoſe Effects, or Phæ- 
nomena themſelves, their accurate Correſpondence, 


to, ang neceſſary Dependance on certain ſuppoſed 
"Cauſes, and their Inſolubility on any oth 
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pot heſes, with the Coincidence of the particular 
Calculations of the Quantities of Motion, Velo- 
city, Periods, and Species of Figures to be every 
where accounted for. On the Univerſal Conſpi- 
ration and Correſpondence of which, with the 
Impoſſibility of producing an Inſtance to the con- 
trary, depends what may be truly ſtiPd a Phyſical 
Demonſtration. I mean, Then, and only Then 
is a Phyſical Cauſe to be eſteem'd Demonſtrated, 
when all the Phænemena of the World may be cer- 
tainly ſhewn to be juſt ſo, and no otherwiſe, as 
they neceſſarily would, and muſt be on Suppoſi- 
tion thereof. This laſt Method is that which our 
beſt of Philoſophers, Sir Jaac Newton, has taken 
in his Demonſtration of the Univerſal Affection 
or Property of Bodies, which he calls Mutual 
Attraction or Gravitation, and which accordingly 
he has eſtabliſh'd beyond Poſſibility of Contradi- 
_ Qtion ; and this is the ſole way of bringing Natu- 
ral Knowledge to Pertection, and extricating it 
from the little Hypotheſes, which, in Defe& of 
true Science, the World has till lately been forc'd 
to be contented with. „ 
In the Point before us, there are only three 
poſſible Ways of proving the Truth of the Aſ- 
ſertion here laid down. The ir, that of Pro- 
poſitions in mix d Mathematicks, by Calculation 
of the Motion of ſome Comet, as we do of Pla- 
nets from the Aſtronomical Tables, and thence 
demonſtrating the Certainty thereof : Which tho? 
I was deſtitute of in my two former Editions, yet 
have I now obtain'd, from later Obſervations : 
Which moſt convincing Evidence I ſhall at large 
give the inquiſitive Reader in the very Words of 
that particular Diſſertation which I have former- 
ly publiſh'd under the Title of, The Cauſe of the 
Deluge demonſtrated, a little corrected as follows, 


The 
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The Cauſe of the Deluge demonſtrated. 

Before I proceed to my preſent Demonſtration 
of the Cauſe of the Deluge, I muſt premiſe this; 
'That in my New Theory of tþe Earth, eſpecially 
as improv'd and corrected in the Second Edition, 
I have evidently ſhewn, that in caſe a Comet 
paſs'd by, before the Earth, in its annual Courſe, 
on the 17th Day of the Second Month, from 
the Autumnal Equinox, or November 28. in the 


 2349th Year before the Chriſtian Era, the Phe- 


nomena of Nature and Hiſtory, and particularly 
the Moſaick Account of the Deluge of Noab, 
which are no otherwiſe to be accounted for, are 
exactiy explaind ; that the Calculations and 
Proportions, where-ever we can come at them, 
are on that Hypotheſis right, agreeable to one 
another, to Ancient, eſpecially Sacred Hiſtory, 
and to the Syſtem of Aſtronomy ; that there are 
Traces in ancient Books of a Tradition, that a 
Comet did appear at the very Beginning of the 


Deluge ; that the very Month 'and Day menti- 


a Comet did actually come by at that very 


on'd by Moſes for ſuch its Beginning, is atteſted 
to by other old Records, and, on this Hypothe- 
ſis, by Aſtronomical Calculations alſo : Whence 
I concluded, that it was moſt highly probable, 
or rather phyſically demonſtrable , that a Co- 
met did paſs by at that Time; and was, under 
the Conduct of the Divine Providence, and as 
his Inſtrument in puniſhing a wicked World, the 
Cauſe of the Deluge. The only Thing wanting, 
was, to demonſtrate from the Period of ſome 


Comet, and its Situation in the Heavens, A- 


ſtronomically ſtated and computed, that ſuch 


Time: Which if it could be once ſhown, the 


whole muſt be own'd as certain, and demon- 


ſtrated, and all the natural Corollaries there- 
from 
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from muſt be allow'd as true, even by the Ob- 
ſtinate and Incredulous. This indeed, at firſt, 
was look d upon by me as not at all to be ex- 
pected; ſince we then barely began to know, or 
rather ſtrongly to conjecture, that Comets did 
revolve about the Sun in ſettled Periods, but 
without being able to determine any one of thoſe 
Periods. But of late God has ſo bleſs'd the La- 
bours of the Learned; and this Part of Aſtro- 
nomy is ſo much improv'd, eſpecially by the 
farther Pains and Obſervations of the great In- 
ventor himſelf, Sir Iſaac Newton ; whoſe Name 
will never be forgotten, while Mathematicks and 
Aſtronomy are preſerv'd among Mankind; and 
by the laborious Calculations of the acute 
Dr. Halley, on the Principles laid down by the 
former ; that what was a few Years ago al- 
moſt deſpair'd of, is now in great meaſure diſ- 
cover'd, and we know, not only that One Co- 
met has come round three or four times alrea- 
dy in later Ages, viz. A. D. 1456, 1531, 160), 
and 1682, and will no doubt come round again 
A. D. 1758, as making its Period in about 
„5 Tears; that another has probably come 
round in the ſame later Ages twice already, 
_ viz. A. D. 1532, and 1661 ; and fo is to re- 
turn A. D. 1789, or 1790, as making its Pe- 
riod in about 129 Years : But, which is the 
greateſt Diſcovery of all, that the laſt moſt 
remarkable Comet , whoſe Deſcent into our 
Regions has occaſion'd almoſt all the modern 
ſolid Knowledge we have relating to the whole 
Cometick Syſtem it ſelf, has alſo ſeveral times 
been ſeen already, within the Time of certain 
Records ; I mean, in the 44th Year before 
Chrift, and again A. D. 531, or 532 3 and yet a- 
I gain 
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gain 4. D. 1106, beſides this its laſt Appear- 


ance A. D. 1680 ; whereby we know that it re- 
volves in about 575 Years. This laſt Comet I 
may well call the mof? remarkable one that ever 
appear'd; ſince beſides the former Conſiderati- 
on, I ſhall preſently ſhew, that it is no other 
than that very Comet which came by the Earth 
at the Beginning of Noah's Deluge, and which 
was the Cauſe of the ſame. Now conſidering 
the Premiſes, I ſhall only have Occaſion, in or- 
der to my preſent Deſign, to prove theſe five 
Things concerning it. (I.) That no other of 
the known Comets could paſs by the Earth at 


the Beginning of the Deluge. (2z.) That this 


Comet was of the ſame Bigneſs with that which 
paſs'd by at that Time. (3.) That its Orbit was 
then in a due Poſition to paſs by at that Time. 
(40 That its deſcending Node was then alſo in 
a due Poſition for the ſame Paſſage by. (G.) 
That its Period exactly agrees to the ſame Time. 
Or, in ſhort, that all the known Circumſtances 
of this Comet do correſpond, and that it actu- 
ally paſs d by on or about that very Year, and 
on or about that very Day of the Year when 


the Deluge began. All which Things I ſhall 
demonſtrate in their Order. 


I. None of the other Comets yet known, I 


mean of the 21 in Dr. Haley's Table and my So- 


lar Syſtem, could be that which paſs'd by the Earth 
at the Beginning of the Deluge. 'This appears by 
theſe certain Arguments following. | 

(1.) None of them appear to have been of a 
due Bigneſs : For the Phenomena of the Deluge, 
as I have elſewhere ſhew'd, require a ſmall one in 
Compariſon of the Earth; whereas the reſt of the 
Comets ſeem to have been commonly larger than 
it. (2.) None 
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(2.) None of their deſcending Orbits are duly 


ſituate, I mean between go and 100 Degrees 
from Aries : Which Poſition is yet abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in this Caſe. For the Preceſſion of the 
Equinox, Which 1s about 5o Degrees, added to 
the 46 Degrees that the Earth was diſtant from 
Aries when the Flood began, muſt ſuppoſe the 
deſcending Orbit of the Comet to be now be- 
tween 90 and 100 Degrees from Aries At which 
Place none of the deſcending Orbits of the o- 
ther Comets are now ſituate ; as Dr. Halley's Ta- 
ble, and my Solar Syſtem grounded thereon, 
will readily ſhew. (3.) None of the otner's 
Nodes are ſo ſituate, as is neceſſary to bring the 
Comet near enough to our Earth ; I mean, be- 
tween go or 100 Degrees from Aries; and ſo as 
to croſs the Plane of the Ecliptick very near to 
the Diſtance of the Earth from the Sun; as is al- 
ſo plain from the ſame Table and Syſtem. Nay 
indeed, the wrong Situation of the deſcending Or- 
bits, noted under the laſt Head, renders this due 
Situation of the Nodes plainly impoſſible. For it 
being 5 that the Orbit it ſelf interſect the 
Ecliptick it ſelf in- the 19th Degree of Taurus; 
this cannot poſſibly be in ſuch a Situation of the 
Orbit, as that we have already mention'd to be- 


long to all the reſt of the known Comets. So 


that theſe other Comets were utterly incapable 
of being inſtrumental in the Deluge, even tho' 
their Periods ſhould any of them agree ; which 
yet we know not that any of them do. 

II. This Comet was of the ſame Bigneſs with 
that which paſs'd by at that Time ; I mean a ve- 
ry ſmall one, and only 10 times as large as the 
Moon. This appears by Mr. Flamſtead's Deter- 
mination of its apparent Diameter, about 20“ 
when it was nearly as far off as the Sun ; Where- 
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as he ſuppoſes that of the Moon at the ſame Di- 
ſtance to be about 6”. So that if the Allowance 


be made for that large and denſe Part of the At- 


moſphere, which hides the Nucleus or Comet it 
{elf from us, ſuppoſe 1”, the Diameter of the 
ſolid Body it ſelf will be only 13”. Now the 
Cube of 13, or 2197, is to the Cube of 6, or 
216, as about 10 to 1. Whence it appears, that 
this Comet is about 10 times ſo big as the Moon, 
or; ſo great as the Earth, as the real Comet that 
occaſion'd the Deluge ought to be. 


III. The deſcending Part of the Orbit of this 
Comet was about the 17th Degree of Taurus at 
the Time of the Deluge, as that of the Comet 
at the Deluge muſt have been. For this deſcend- 
ing Orbit is now in the 2d Degree of Cancer ; and 
if we allow 46 Degrees for its apparent Motion 
ſince the Deluge, which is very little different 
from the real Preceſſion of the Equinox, the main, 
if not only Occaſion of it ; it will appear to have 
been in the 17th Degree of Taurus at that Time, 
according to the foregoing Computation. 


IV. 'The deſcending Node of this Comet, 
which is of the greateſt Confideration here, and 
liable to the greateſt Variety of all, does alfo ex- 
ceeding well agree in the preſent Caſe. For this 
is now in the 3d Degree of Cancer ; and if we 
allow, as before, 46 Degrees for its apparent Mo- 
tion ſince the Deluge, or for the real Preceſſion of 
the Equinox, the main, if not only Caufe of it, 
it will appear to have been in the 17th of Taurus 
at that 'Time alſo. Nay, if we allow. the leaſt 
Inequality in theſe two Motions, or the leaſt Al- 
teration of the Planes either of the Ecliptick or 
of the Comet's Orbit, or of both, as we juſtly may, 

| both 
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both from the Phyſical Cauſes, and Aſtroncmical 
Obſervations, we may ſuppoſe them ſtill nearer 


the Earth's Diſtance from the Sun, and ſo more 
exactly ſuitable to the Caſe of the Deluge. 


V. The Period of this Comet moſt exactly 

agrees to the ſame Time, I mean to 7 Revolutions 
in 4028 Years, the Interval from the Deluge til! 
its laſt Appearance 1680. For, as Sir Iſaac New- 338 
ton firft obſerv'd, from its Elliptick Curvature wy 46 2 
before it diſappear' d, that its Period muſt be in 
general above 500 Vears; ſo has he and Dr. Hal- 
ley ſince obſerv'd, that the ſame Comet has been 
ſeen four times; viz. the 44th Year before Chriſt ; 
A. D. 531 or 532, 4. D. 1106, and A. D. 1680; 
and that by conſequence, it makes a Revolution 
in about 575 Years. Now if we make but a ve 
{ſmall Allowance for the old Periods before Chriſt, 
and ſuppoſe that, one with another, it has revolvꝰd 
in 5753 Years, we ſhall find that 7 ſuch Periods 
amount to 4028 Years, exactly, according to that 
Number fince the Deluge. 'Fhis is ſo remarkable 
an Obſervation, and ſo ſurprizing, that it will 
deſerve a particular Demonſtration from the ori- 
ginal Authors themſelves. 'To begin then with 
the firſt of the Appearances recorded in later Hi- g,, Nas. 
ſtory, I mean that in the 44th Year before Chriſt, Ouep. 
the Year that Julius Cæſar was ſlain ; we have no 1-7. c. 17. 
fewer nor leſſer Perſons than Seneca, Suetonius, Plu- 23 
zarch and Pliny, to atteſt it; and the laſt, as 3 
bringing Auguſtuss own Words for his Voucher. Ceſar. 
Take the Account in thoſe Words, as being the Plin. Hf. 

moſt authentick and remarkable. On thoſe ve- Nat. I. 2. 


© ry. Days, ſays Auguſtus, when I was exhibiting $6.4 ry 
< ſome Games to the People, | begun about Sept. Uſer. 
<< 26. | a Comet appear'd for / Days, and was ſeen Anal. 
& in the Northern Part of Heaven. It roſe about 


80 „% the 
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| | ce the 11th Hour of the Day: It was a remarkable 
| one, and viſible all over the World. The com- 
1 mon People believ'd, that it ſignify'd the Re- 
c geption of the Soul of Cæſar into the Number of 
(| | © the immortal Gods. On which Account, the 
© Image of this Star was added to that Statue repre- 
ce ſenting Cæſar's Head, which we a while after 
© conſecrated in the Forum.” Accordingly it is 
known,that ſome of Cæſar's Coins have a Star upon 
them, for a Memorial of this Comet; and 6blerva- 
ble that Virgil hints at the ſame alſo, Patrium ape- 
ritur vertice ſidus. Plutarch's, Seneca's, and Suetoni- 
#s's Words are almoſt the very ſame that are inclu- 
ded in the Paſſage from Augi/tus, and ſo need not 
be diſtinctly ſet down. Only the Time of its Ri- 
ſing is by Suetonius ſet down about the 11th Hour, 
without the Words of the Day, which the other 
two have; and its Northern Poſition is only men- 
tion'd by Auguſtus himſelf. Now if we interpret 
the 11th Hour, or 11th Hour of the Day, to be 
either 11-a-clock before Noon, or an Hour before 
Sun-ſet, this will render the whole almoſt incredi- 
ble : it being next to impoſhble, that this Comet 
ſhould be ſeen in the Day-time. But the Romans 
then accounting Midnight the Beginning of their 
Day, as is well known by Chronologers, we may 
reckon this 11th Hour to be 11 at Night, and all 
will agree to the Comet before us ; and it will 
ſhew, that as it had been conceal'd by cloudy Wea- 
ther for ſome Time, ſo it now appear'd aſcending 
from the Sun, with its long and ſplendid Tail, 
for a Week before the like cloudy Weather, or 
the Comet's too great Remoteneſs render'd it no 
longer obſervable. Accordingly the Northern Po- 
ſition of this Comet, noted here by Auguſtus, ſe- 
cures us ſtill farther, that it muſt have been the 
ſame with that A. D. 1680, which is ever 2 the 
ame 
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ſame Poſition, at the ſame Place of its Orbit: 
To ſay nothing of its remarkable Brightneſs, 
which I take to belong to its Tail, and which ren- 
der'd it ſo very remarkable then in the World: In 
which Point it as well or better agrees with this, 
than with any other in the whole CometarySyſtem. 
So that on all theſe Accounts, the Comet ſeen then 
by the Romans, and that ſeen A. D. 1680, muſt have 
been one and the ſame Comet. The next Period 
when this Comet might be ſeen again, according 
to the foregoing Time of its Revolution, was A. D. 
531, or 532. When yet we hear nothing of it in 
Hevelius's Hiſtory of Comets. But then we have it 
in Lubienietꝝ's more exact Catalogue, out of Zona- 


ras, the original Hiſtorian, whoſe Words are theſe, 


Annal. L. xiv. p. 61. In the 5th Year of the Em- 
© peror Juſtinian | A. D. 53 f, or 532] a Comet ap- 
© pear' d, of that Sort which is called Lampadias. 
It ſent its bright Tail upward, and continued to 
ce ſhine 20 Days.” Which Words exactly agree to 
this Comet. The next Period when it was to be ex- 
pected, was A.D. 1106. at which Time the Hiſtori- 
ans are full of their Accounts of it. Take thoſe Ac- 
counts in their on Words, as they ſtand in Hevelius 
and Lubienietæ, who have given us a moſt compleat 
Collection of them in their Hiſtories of Comets. 


A. D. 1106. We ſaw a Comet of wonderful 


Brightneſs, from the firſt Week in Lent, until the 


FRY 


Paſſion of our Lord. An extraordinary Star was 7 ac.24, ex 
ſeen to ſhine this Year on Friday in the Evening, Urſpurg. 
Southward and Weſtward, and appear'd bright for P. 148. 


25 Days together, and always at the {ame Hour. 
A. D. 1106. in the Month of February, 2 Days 


Latath. ex 
Chron. No- 
rimb. vel 


after the New Moon, a great Comet appear*d South- aliunde. 
Weſtward. A. D. 1106. a Comet appear'd like a C. ex 


Fire, almoſt all the Month of February. 
A very great Comet was ſeen in the Time of 
U Lent. 


Tyr. 
Myzald. 
140. 
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Sgebert. Tent. Prætorius adds, That the Emperor Hen. IV. 
Hun. died the ſame Year ; which Calviſius alſo agrees to. 
A. D. 1106. A Star, which we call a Comet, 
appear d. | 
[i Append. A. D. 1106. A dreadful Comet appear'd, from 
I! d the firſt Week in Lent, till the Vigil of Palm-Sun- 
I! Exſtorm. day. The fame Year the Emperor Henry IV. died. 
ex Chron. On the Yearof our Lord 1106, the 14th of the 
Saxon. Calends of March, | Feb. 16. | a certain ſtrange Star 
Hift. Ec. was diſcover'd, and was ſeen to ſhine between 
ex Simeone I 
Dunelmen. the South and Weſt for 25 Days, after the ſame 
manner, and at the ſame Hour. It ſeem'd to be 
{mall and obſcure ; but that Light which went 
out from it was exceeding bright, and a Splendor, 
like a great Beam, proceeded from the Eaſt and 
North, and ſhot it {elf upon the ſame Star. 
In theſe Teſtimonies, we may ſee that all the 
Circumſtances of this Comet agree to that of 
A. D. 1680. I mean the Smallneſs and Obſcuri- 
ty of its Nucleus, the Brightneſs and Remark- 
ableneſs of its Tail, its Poſition South-Meſt, and 
the Direction of its Tail North-Eaſt. So that 
there is no Reaſon to doubt, but it was the very 
ſame. Only we muſt here note, that theſe two 
Periods were, one with another, three Quarters 
of a Year ſhorter than the laſt Period. For 
from September, in the 44th Year before Chriſt, 
till February or March A. D. 1106. are but 11483 
Years, or two Periods of 574; apiece, one with 
another: Whereas from the ſame February or 
March, A. D. 1106. till February or March 16857, 
when this Comet was about the ſame Poſition 
again, there are juſt 575 Years. It is rather a 
Wonder, that the three laſt Periods of our fa- 
mous Comet are ſo very nearly equal, than that 
there is rhis {mall Inequality among them. Nor 
is it, by the way, any Wonder therefore, that the 
tour firſt Periods after the Deluge are to be ſup- 
pos'd 
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pos d one with another rather above 596 Years, 
to agree exactly to that Time. *Tis rather a Que- 
ſtion, whether the reſt of the Comets Periods will 

prove any of them near ſo equal in Proportion, 

25 even that Allowance makes theſe to be 2 Ac- Princip. 
cordingly, Sir Iſaac Newton and Dr. Halley right- p. 480. 
ly obſerye, that thefe Cometary Orbits are the ra 
moſt eafily and ſenſibly diſturb'd, by the occaſional —_— 
Nearneſs of their Comets to other Bodies of all p. 358, 
others; and ſo conſiderable Inequalities are to be 339. 
expected among them. * 

Note, (1. ) That it is highly remarkable, that this 

is the only Comet yet known, whoſe Node renders 

it capable of approaching very near the Body of 

the Earth, and that the ſame Node is ſtill fo little 
remote from the Earth's Orbit, as Dr. Haley well 
obſerves, that it brought this Comet about as near 

to the ſame as the Moon this very laſt Time. Hear 

his remarkable Words, and conſider the Conſe= 
quence of them in this Matter. No Comet, fays Snopſ. 
he, has hitherto threaten'd the Earth with a _—_ is 
ce nearer Appulſe than that of 1680. For by Cal. *** 
& culation, I find that Nov. 11th 1h 6 after Noon, 

© that Gomet was not above a Semidiameter of 
the Sun, (which I take to be equal to the Di- 

e ſtance of the Moon) to the Northwards of the 
Way of the Earth. At which Time, had the 

< Earth been there, the Comet would, I think, 

«© have had a Parallax equal to that of the Moon.” 
Nor can I paſs over his following Words without 
ſetting them downz they are ſo appoſite to ny 
preſent Purpoſe. © The former Obſervations, ſays 
© he, are to be ſuppos'd as ſpoken to Aſtrono- 
& mers. But what might be the Coriſequences of 

6 {o near an Appulſe, or of a Contact, or laſtly, 

te of a Colliſion of theſe celeſtial Bodies, (which 
are none of them impoſſible) I leave to be dif- 
© cuſs d by the Philoſophers. 5 
; es 9 2 C2.) Since 


| 2 
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(2.) Since this Comet's Period is 575 Years, 

its middle Diſtance muſt be about 5, 600,000,000 

Miles from the Sun; its longer Axis and greateſt 

Diſtance twice ſo long, or nearly 11,200,000,000 

Miles ; its Aphelion Diſtance about 14 times as 

great as the Diſtance of Saturn; its greateſt Di- 

ſtance to its leaſt, as above 20,000 to 1: And fo 


its greateſt Light and Heat to its leaſt, as above 
400,000,000 to I. | 
(3.) Since 575 Years appears to be the Period 
p of the Comet that caus'd the Deluge, what a 
| Learned Friend of mine, who was the Occaſion of 
my Examination of this Matter, ſuggeſts, will 
deſerve to be conſider'd, viz. Whether the Story 
of the Phoenix, that celebrated Emblem of the 
Reſurrection in Chriſtian Antiquity ; | that it re- 
|| turns once after 5 Centuries, and goes to the Al- 
{ tar and City of the Sun, and is there burnt ; and 
another ariſes out of its Aſhes, and carries away 
the Remains of the former, Ec. | be not an Allego- 
rical Repreſentation of this Comet; | which re- 
turns once after 5 Centuries, and goes down to the 
Sun, and is there vehemently heated, and its out- 
ward Regions diffoly'd ; yet that it flies off again, 
and carries away what remains after that terrible 
burning, c.] and whether the Conflagration and 
Renovation of 'Things, which ſome fach Comet 
in its Aſcent from the Sun may bring upon the 
Earth, be not hereby prefigur'd, I will not here 
be poſitive ; but I own, that I don't know of any 
Solution of this famous Piece of Egyptian Mytho- 
logy and Hieroglyphicks, as this ſeems to be, that 
can be compar'd with it. NN 
Note, (4.) That none of thoſe Comets whoſe Or- 
bits are yet known, can come near enough to our 
Earth in their Aſcent from the Sun, to cauſe the 
Conflagration. This is evident to thoſe who con- 
ſider Dr. Ha/ey's Table, or my Solar Syſtem built 
upon 


SE 
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upon it; ſince none of them move in or very near 
the Plane of the Ecliptick ; and thoſe four which 
have their Nodes neareſt the Earth's Orbit, and ſo 
might approach neareſt to the Earth, are either 
ſuch as have theſe Nodes ſo near only in their De- 
ſcent to the Sun ; as that in 1472, and that in 161S, 
and that in 1680 ; or go not any time much nearer 
to the Sun than the Earth itſelf, as that in 1688, 
and fo are on all Accounts utterly incapable of af- 
fording Heat enough for ſuch a Conflagration. 

Note,( 5.) That therefore the Period of Time for New 7he- 
that Conflagration, upon the Suppoſition that it is . p- 450, 
to be cauſed by a Comet, cannot now be diſcoyer'd 453: 
by any natural Means ; but muſt ſtill remain, as 
formerly, only knowable from Divine Revelation. 

Note, (6.) That hence thoſe remarkable Corol- 

laries, drawn from the accurate Solution of fuch 
Difficulties now, as tormerly were plainly infolu- 
ble; I mean, the great Regard due to the Anci- 
enteſt Sacred and Prophane Records, and to the 
inſpir'd Method whence they muſt have been de- 
riv'd ; the Imperfection of Human Knowledge; 
the Folly of rejecting Reveal'd Truths, out of 
regard to uncertain Human Reaſonings; the Wiſ- 
dom of adhering to the moſt obvious Senſe of Scri- 
pture ; the Reaſonableneſs of believing Scripture- , 
Accounts and Scripture-Myſteries, tho? not fully 
comprehended by us; the Juſtneſs of expecting 
Satisfaction in moral Difficulties in due Time, from 
the like Satisfaction afforded already in thoſe that 
are Philoſophical, and the like, do all receive a new 
and ſurprizing Confirmation; and will therefore 
deſerve a new and ſerious Conſideration, 


N. B. Dr. Halley having bimſelf given an Account 
of this Comet lately in Dr. Gregory's Engliſh Aſtro- 
nomy, p. 901, 902, 903; I bere preſent it to the 

„ U 3 Reager 
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Reader verbatim, that he may compare the two Ac- 
counts together, for his more entire ati faction. 


Rut as far as Probability from the Equality of 
& Periods, and ſimilar Appearance of Comets, 
<& may be urged as an Argument, the late won- 
* drous Comet of 1687, ſeems to have been the 
& ſame, which was ſeen in the Time of our King 
Henry I. Anno 1106, which began to appear in 
ce the eſt about the middle of February, and con- 
& tinued for many Days after, with ſuch a Tail as 
* was ſeen in that of 1682. And again in the Con- 
L ſulate of Lampadius and Oreftes, about the Year 
£ of Chriſt 53 1, ſuch another Comet appear'd 
<« in the Jeſt, of which Malela, perhaps an oy 
< witneſs, relates, that it was wizas Y poCee9c, a 
& great and fearful Star; that it appear'd in the 
« Weſt, and emitted upwards from it a long white 
& Beam ; and was ſeen for 20 Days. It were to 
be wiſh'd, the Hiſtorian had told us what Time 
& of the Year it was ſeen ; but *tis however plain, 


" - that the Interval Se this and that of 1 106, 


* is nearly equal to that between 1106 and 1682, 
6 diz. about 575 Years. And if we reckon back- 
& ward ſuch another Period, we ſhall come to 
& the 44th Year before Chriſt, in which Julius 
” Cefar was murder'd, and in which there ap- 
« pear'd 2 very remarkable Comet, mention'd 
<« by almoſt all the Hiſtorians of thoſe Times, 
< and by Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, I. 11. c. 24. 
& who recites the Words of Auguſtus Ceſar on 
& this Occaſion, which lead us to the very Time 
© of its Appearance, and its Situation in the Hea- 
cc vens. 'Theſe Words being very much to our 
tc Purpoſe, it may not be amiſs to recite them. 
0. In 7 is Ludorum meorum diebus , ſydus crinituns 
&« per ſeptem dies, in regionc Cr que fb. Septen- 
e trionibus eſt conſpeltum. A oriebatur circa unde 
c cimam 
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cc ciman horam diei, clarumque & omnibus terris 
cc conſpicuum fuit. Now theſe Ludi were dedicated 
cc Jeneri genetrici, (for from Venus the Cæſars 
cc would be thought to be deſcended,) and began 
cc with the Birth-day of Auguſtus, viz. Sept. 23. as 
ec may be collected from a Fragment of an old Ro- 
& man Kalendar extant in @ruter, p. 135. and con- 
“ tinued for 7 Days, during which the Comet ap- 
cc pear'd. Nor are we to ſuppoſe that it was ſeen 
& only thoſe 7 Days, but poſſibly both before and 
ce after. Nor are we to interpret the Words i 
& Feptentrionibus, as if the Comet had appear'd in 
& the North, but that it was ſeen under the ſeptem 
c 7rzones, or brighter Stars of Urſa major. And as 


ce toits Riſing hora undecima diei, it can no ways 
& be underſtood, unleſs the Word diei be lett out, 


& as it is by Suetonius; for it mult have been very 


c far from the Sun, either to riſe at 5 in the At- 
& ternoon, or at 11 at Night; in which Caſes it 
& muſt have appear'd for a long Time, and its Tail 
have been ſo little remarkable, that it could by 
„ no means be calPd, Clarum & omnibus Terris 
& conſpicuum S$ydus. But ſuppoſing this Comet 
© to have traced the fame Path with that of the 
& Year 1680, the aſcending Part of the Orb will 
ce exactly repreſent all that Auguſtus hath faid con- 
5 cerning it; and is yet an additional Argument 
© to that drawn from the Equality of the Peri- 
© od. Thus *tis not improbable but this Comet 
© may have four times viſited us at Intervals of 
& about 575 Years : Whence the Tranſverſe 
© Diameter of its Elliptick Orb will be found 
& /*575*575 times greater than the annu- 
© al Orb; or 138 times greater than the mean 
& Diſtance of the Sun; which Diſtance, tho 
<& immenſely great, bears no Proportion to that 
de of the fix'd Stars. 
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The ſecond Way of Probation, is that of Hiſto- 
rical Relation, That at the Deluge a Comet did fo 
paſs by. And of this Sort of Evidence we are not 
wholly deſtitute ; For, (1.) that a Comet did real- 
ly appear at the Deluge, we have the Teſtimony 
of ſeveral Authors in Hevelius's Cometographia. 
Nay, (a) Pliny alſo, a learned ancient Author, and 
probably from the Egyptian Records too, not only 
mentions a Comet that appear'd in the Reign of 


Typhon, (that is, at the Deluge, or immediatel 


before it, as has already been prov'd) but alſo 
ſpeaks of the direful Effects it had. Which 'Teſti- 
mony, conſidering how few Remains we have of 
thoſe fovery ancientTimes in prophane Authors, is 
very remarkable, and of great Weight : Eſpecially 


when he ſays, that Typhon gave it its Name; inſo- 


much that the Mythology of Typbon, or Typhozus 
in the Poets, may ſeem to have a plain Reference 
to the Comet, and that Deluge which was occa- 
ſion'd by it ; as indeed many of the Particulars are 
ſo like, () that one can hardly avoid thinking 


— 


. 


ä 


— 
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(a) Plin. Hit. Nat. ii. 25. Diraque comperta Æthiĩo- 
pum & Ægypti populis, cui nomen ævi Rex dedit Ty- 
phon, 1gnea ſpecie, & ſpiræ modo intorta, viſu quoque 
tor vo, nec ſtella verius quam quidem igneus nodus. 

(b) Apollodor. Bibliothec. I. 1. c. 6. S. 3. *Qs & den- 
Fel OF Lg ne, Th udnov oro9rua, wiſru?) Tapra- 
ew, 2 Mud Tuev e ZIxexi g, te in £ 209TH , A- 
Jros V Duel. Our © g eyed x, Swnduct: my wy l- 
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there is fome uncommon Relation between them. 
Particularly the Account which is given of Typbon's 
Death in prophane Authors, makes it probable, not 
only that he periſh'd in the Deluge, but alſo that 
the Deluge it ſelf aroſe from the Approach of a Co- 
met, that is, from ſuch a Cauſe as would neceffari- 
ly produce the ſame EffeQts in the Earth, which 
we ſhall ſhew were produc'd at the Deluge by the 
Comet: For *tis ſaid by ſome, that Typhon, or Ty- 


20 


phoens, lies ſubmerſed in Water; and by (c) o- Vide 
thers, that he was overwhelm'd with Mountains, Not. (f) 


Volcano's, or large Quantities of Earth. (d) Pin- 


N Geng teien. Dehn Y Un oy , me HiCgnca (aan. 


Vide etiam Val. Flacc. Argon. lib. 4. verſ. 236, 237. Et 
Plutarch. de Iſide & Oſiride paſſim. 
(e) Virgil. En. 1x. verf. 15, 716. | 
Tum ſonitu Prochyta alta tremit, durumg; eubile 
Inarime, Jovis imperiis impoſta Typhœo. 
Et Lucan. v. verſ. 200, 201. Et Ouid. Faſt. 1v. uerſ. 491, 492. 
Alta jacet vaſti ſuper ora Typhoeos Atne, 
Cujus anhelatis ignibus ardet humus. 
Et Schol. Pindari in Pyth. i. verſ. 33. &c. S, õ 
ati Ts Tre i dei. Ot Z . be © Beten r- 
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(e) Ovid. Metamorpb. V. verſ. 346, x. 


Vaſta Giganteis ingeſta eſt inſula membris 
Trinacris, & magnis ſubyctum molibus urget 
Athereas auſum ſperare Typhoca ſedes. 
Nititur ille quidem, pugnatq, reſurgere ſzpe : 
Dextra ſed Auſonio manus eſt extenſa Peloro; 
Lzvo, Pachine, tibi; Lilybzo crura premuntur ; 
Degravat Ætna caput, ſub qua reſupinus, arenas 
Ejectat; flammamyg; fero yomit ore Typhoeus. 


fol- 


dar ſays, all Sicily lies upon him: And (e) Ovid P 
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follows him ir afferting the ſame Thing: And 


laſtly, Valerius Flaccus (F) more accurately ſays, 


he was firſt overwhelm'd with Waters, and then 
with Earth. Now as the Tradition of Typbon's 
being ſubmers'd in Water, ſeems evidently to pro- 
ceed from his periſhing in the Deluge ; ſo upon 
Suppoſition that the Deluge aroſe from a Comet, 
tis equally obvious why he is ſaid to be overwhelm- 
ed with Earth, when we conſider that the Diluvi- 
an Matter from the Comet's Atmoſphere contain- 
ed in it a great Quantity of earthy and ſtony Parti- 
cles, which made a Sediment upon the Face of 


the Antediluvian Earth, and buried all the Old 


World under it; as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 
( 2.) Likewiſe in that ancient and remarkable Tra- 


dition in Plato, concerning the Primitive State 


of the World, and the Change made at the 
Fall, there is not only a bare Notice taken of 
a great Cataſtrophe which happen'd ſome conſide- 
Table Time afterwards, and brought the World 
into very great Danger, namely, the Deluge ; 
but alſo 'tis plainly intimated , that it was 
brought about by the ſame Sort of Cauſe, as that 
from which the Earth it felf was originally 
formed, viz. in our Hypotheſis, the Atmoſphere 


of a Comet, and that this ſame Cauſe made the 


— 


Oppidaque, & magnos evolvere corpore montes. 
Inde tremit tellus, &c. | 

(f). Valer. Flacc. Argon. 11. verſ. 23, &c. 
— cp ſed maximus ills 

Horror abeft, Sicula preſſus tellure Typhocus. 
Hunc profugum, & ſacras revomentem pectore flammas 
Ur memorant, prenſum ipſe comis Neptunus in alto 
Abſtulit, implicuitque vadis; tot ĩenſque cruenta 
Mole reſurgentem, zorquentemque ignibus undas, 
Sicanium dedit uſque fretum ; cumq; urbibus Etnam 
Intulit, ora premens : trux ille, ejectat adeſi 

Fundamenta jugi; pariter tune omnis anhelat 


| Earth 
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Earth move ſſower than it did before: Which is 


really true of its diurnal, and apparently ſo of its an- 


nual Motion; fince 297 Poſtdiluvian Days contain 
as much abſolute Time as 30 Autediluvian ones; 
and ſince the Tropical Year, which was then but 
360 Days, is now above 365, as will appear pre- 
ſently. All which, and ſeveral other Phenomena 
of the Deluge, will beſt be ſeen in the Paſſage 
it ſelf, which here follows: (g) For ſome conſide- 


rable Time after this, the Tumult, Perturbation and 
Earthquakes | cauſed by the Shock which was then 


given to the Earth, and by its Commencing a con- 


trary Motion to what it had before] having ceaſed, 


and a Calm ſucceeding, the World went on in its 
ſettled Conrſe ; but at laſt, more remiſsly, | or 
more ſlowly. | The Cauſe of this was that material 
Part of its Conſtitution, which anciently belong'd to 
it : | Here the Cauſe of the Earth's Retarda- 
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tion is affign'd to ſuch Matter as belong'd to it 


of old, before its Formation, that is, to the 
Atmofphere of a Comet; which is farther con- 
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Frinacria, injeQam feſſo dum pe ore molem 
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firm'd from what follows:] For this Matter was 
in great Confuſion, before it was form d into the pre- 
ſent World. For all the Good aud Regularity there 
zs in the World, proceeds from him that formed it; 
but all the Evils and Irregularities, in its ſelf or 
its Animals, | ſuch a Sort of Matter as belong'd 
to] its former Conſtitution. | Here all the Incon- 
veniencies and Irregularities of the Earth, in its 
Poſtdiluvian State, are juſtly attributed to this Cha- 
ot ick Matter, deriv d from the Comet's Atmoſphere 
at the Deluge. herefore God, who firſt form- 
ed the World, being ſollicitous leſt it ſhould periſh by 


Nuctuating in this Storm, and ſhould be difſolv'd and 
paſs away into the infinite Spaces of Diſſimilitude ; 


He therefore [at again at the Helm, reſtored its 
diſeaſed and disjointed Parts to their ancient Order 
and Place, and put it above the Reach of Death 
or Decay. This whole Paſſage is ſo ſignal an At- 
teſtation to the preſent Hypotbeſis, and to the Phe- 
nomena of the Deluge depending thereon, as not. 
to want any other Comment than the preſent Ac- 
count of the Deluge. 

The third and laſt poſſible way of proving 
the Truth of the preſent Hypotheſis, is the Being 
of ſuch plain and ſenſible Effects, as muſt be un- 


_ doubted Conſequents of ſuch an Aſſertion, and 


without the Suppoſal thereof were perfectly unac- 
countable; which is the very Method of Proba- 


tion I ſhall here uſe, and do very much de- 


pend upon. There are ſeveral Degrees of Evi- 
dence, and Kinds of Proofs, very different from 


thoſe made uſe of in the Mathematicks ; which 


yet are little leſs ſatisfactory to the Minds of 
wiſe Men, and leave little more Room for doubt- 
ing than they. Several Sorts of Propoſitions 
muſt be evinced by ſeveral Sorts of Argu- 
ments ; and whatever poſlible and eaſy 
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has all the Proofs which its Nature requires, or 
could juſtly be expected upon Suppoſal of its 
real Exiſtence, ought to be admitted for true 
and evident. Thus in that Sort of Things we are 
now upon; if a certain real Cauſe be affign'd, 
which being ſuppos d, would neceſſarily infer ſeve- 
ral plain and viſible Effects, and occaſion ſeveral 
ſenſible Phenomena ; tis plain, if thoſe Effects 
and Phenomena be upon Examination found to 
be correſpondent, and as they muſt and would be 
on the real Being of ſuch a Cauſe, the Exiſtence 
of that Cauſe is prov d. And as where the Effects 
are few, ordinary, otherwiſe accountable and 
incapable of Reduction to Calculation, or Accu- 
racy of Correſpondence in the juſt Quantity and 
Proportion neceſſary; the Proof is weak, and on- 
eee ; and as where ſeveral of the Con- 
equents of that Cauſe agree well enough, yet 


ſome others diſagree, the Diſagreement of one 


or two, is a ſtronger Objection againſt, than 
the Coincidence of the reſt an Evidence for the 
ſame, and the Proof none at all: So on the other 
ſide, where a Cauſe is affigned, whole certain 
conſequent Effects muſt be very many, very ſur- 
prizing, otherwiſe unaccountable, correſpondent 
on the greateſt Niceneſs of Calculation in the 
particular Quantity and Proportion of every Ef- 
fect, and where withal no diſagreeing Phenome- 
non can be urg' d to the contrary; the Evidence 
hence deriv' d of the Reality of the aſhgn'd Cauſe, 


tho? of a different Nature, and, if you will, De- 


E too, from Demonſtration, is yet little leſs 
atisfactory to the Minds of wiſe and conſidering 
Men, than what is eſteem'd more ſtrictly ſo. 
Thus, for inſtance, Aſtronomers at this Day find 
little more Inclination or Reaſon to doubt of the 
Annual and Diurnal Motions of the Earth, than 
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fign'd Cauſe they either certainly muſt, or at leaſt 
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of any ſtrictly demonſtrated Propoſition ; and as 
much, in a manner, take it for granted in all 
their Reaſonings, as they do the Propoſitions in 
Euclid, tho the Evidence for the ſame be in its 
Kind different from, and inferior to the. other. 
And thus, as I have before oblerv'd, Sir 1/aac 
Newton has given ſufficient Evidence of the Uni- 
verſal Law of Mutual Attraction, and Gravitation 
of Bodies; which accordingly there is no more 
Occaſion to doubt of, than of thoſe common Mat- 

ters of Fact or Hiſtory, of which no wiſe Man 
ever made any queſtion. And thus it is that I 
hope to evince the Truth and Reality of that 
Cauſe aſſign'd in this Propoſition , viz. by pro- 
ving that thoſe viſible Effects or Phenomena re- 
lating to the Univerſal Deluge, which are very 
many, very ſurprizing, hitherto unaccountable, 
ſeveral of which are capable of Calculation as 
to the particular Time, Quantity, and Propor- 
tion of the reſpective Particulars, are every one 
ſo, and no otherwiſe, as on Suppoſal of the aſ- 


probably would have been. And as upon a De- 


monſtrat ion of the Diſagreement of _ one Phe- 


nomenon, which were a neceſſary Conſequence of 
the ſame, I muſt own. the Falſeneſs of the Pro- 
poſition before us; ſo I hope, if the Univerſa- 
lity of Correſpondence, even to the Exactneſs 
of Calculation in proper Caſes be eſtabliſh'd, and 
no contradictory Initance can be produc'd ; it 
will be allow'd, that I have ſufficiently evinced 
the Reality, and, in a proper Senle, Certainty 
of the ſame Aſſertion. This then being pre- 
mis'd, *tis plain, that every one of the particular 
Phenemena of the Deluge afterward accounted 
for, is a proper Argument of this Propoſition, and 
might juſtly claim a Place here on that Account. 
Bur 
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But becauſe ſuch an Enumeration of them before- 
hand would prevent their own more peculiar 
Place hereafter, and diſturb the propos'd Method 
of the enſuing Theory, I ſhall leave them to their 
proper Places; tho' with this Premonition, That 
ſeveral of them do ſingly ſo exactly fit the other- 
wiſe unaccountable Phenomena of Nature, and 
of the Deluge, and determine the Time and Cir- 
cumftances of the latter ſo nicely, that their ſe- 
parate Evidence is very conſiderable ; and when 
taken conjointly with the reſt, as ſatisfactory as 
I think the Nature of the 'Thing is capable of. 
But beſides theſe particular , e Pheno- 
mena of the Deluge, and after the Diſcovery of 
the moſt of them, I found Proofs of ſomewhat 
another Nature ; which not only confirm'd all 
that I had before obſerv'd, but enabled me to 
determine the Time when the Flood began, to 
the greateſt Exactneſs poſſible ; which therefore 
I ſhall alone produce here, reſerving thoſe other 
for their own Places hereafter. Now, on the 
Hypotheſis that a Comet palſs'd by the Earth (till 
then revolving circularly about the Sun ) at the Hypotb.. 
Time, and in the Manner aſhgn'd by the Propo- prix. 
ſition, the neceſſary Effects or Conſequences of 
it are theſe Six. (I.) The circular Orbit of the Lem. 51. 
Earth would be chang'd into that of an Ellipfes ; cum Corel!. 
and the Sun, which was before in the Center of!?“““ 
the Circle, would be afterwards in that Focus of 
the Ellipſis, which were neareſt the Place at 
which the Attraction of the Comet happen'd. 
(z.) The Year, after ſuch a Paſſing by of the 7,,, 58. 
Comet, would be increaſed ten Days, one Hour, cum Coroll. 
twenty eight Minutes and an half. (3.) The Time p. 
of the Paſſing by of the Comet, or the Beginning = 5+ 
of the Deluge, to be determin'd by the Place of 
the Peribelion, muſt be coincident with that aſ- 

ſign'd 
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ſigned in the Moſaick Hiſtory. (4.) The very 
Day of the Comet's Paſſing by, or of the Begin- 
ning of the Deluge, to be determin'd from the 
Aſtronomical Tables of the Conjunctions of the 
Fun and Moon, muſt be coincident with the Time 


determin'd by the ſaid Place of the Peribelion, 
and with the very Day aſſign'd in the Moſaick 


Hiſtory. (5.) The Quantity of Acceleration to 


be determin'd d priori, from the Force of the Co- 
met's Attraction, muſt correſpond with that which 
the preſent Elliptick Orbit does require. I ſay 
nothing of the Retardation of the Diurnal Rota- 
tion of the Earth here by this Matter from the 
Comet, as I did formerly; becauſe it will ap- 
pear, from what I have lately diſcover'd relating 
to Magnetiſm, that the Retardation is owing, 
in Part, to a Cauſe very remote from our pre- 
ſent Buſineſs ; and that till the other Cauſe can 
be ſtated, as to its Proportion of the Retardation, 
we cannot well eſtimate what Proportion thereof 
belongs to the Stoppage of the Diurnal Motion 
at the Deluge, by the Quantity of adventitious 
Matter then gain'd. All which Effects or Con- 
ſequents, that they are, de facto, true and real, 


I ſhall now prove. 


I. The Orbit of the Earth is now Elliptical, 
and the Sun is in that Focus thereof, which was 
neareſt the Place of the Earth, when the Deluge 
began. This Propoſition is ſufficiently known to 
Aſtronomers, as to the former Part of it: And 
if it be conſider'd, That the Earth when the De- 
luge began, was at or very near that Degree of 
the Ecliptick, where the Perihelion was afterward, 
as has already appear'd ; the latter Part will be 
equally evident with the former. 


II. The 
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II. The Year, before the Flood, was in abſolute 
Duration ten Days, or more nicely, ten Days, 
one Hour, and twenty eight Minutes and an half 
ſhorter than the preſent ; tho' it had juſt 3 60 Au- 
tediluvian Days then in it. 

In order to the Proof of which, I ſhall ſhew 
firſt in general, that the Antediluvian Year was 
different from, nay, ſhorter than the preſent 
Lear; and afterwards determine the particular 
Length thereof more exactly ; and ſhall compriſe 
what Reaſons I have for theſe Aſſertions in the 
following Arguments, | 


(1.) The true Length of the Solar Year was fo 
long unknown after the Deluge, that there muſt 
have happen'd ſome mighty Change and Length- 
ning thereof at the Deluge, or elſe no rational Ac- 
count can be aſſign'd of ſuch groſs and fo laſting 
an Ignorance. Tis not to be queſtion'd, but the 


with the Antediluvian Lear; every one of thoſe 
mention'd in Scripture having ſeen ſo many Sum- 
mers and Winters, or natural Solar Years, that 
himſelf were able to aſcertain their Length, and 
correct any Miſtake about them. Tis alſo not 
to be doubted, but the Poſfdiluvians would have re- 
tain'd the ſame Year, and determin'd it by the 
ſame Number of Days as their Forefathers, had 
they found it to agree with the Courſe of the Sun 
and Moon then, as it did formerly. But *tis evi 
dent from the ancienteſt Authors, as has been 
Juſt now prov'd, that *twas many hundreds of Years 
after the Deluge, ere the moſt Learned Nati- 


ons rectify'd their Year to the Sun's Courſe, or 


arrivd at more than three hundred and fixty 
Days in their Accounts. Which Number accor- 
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Antediluvian Patriarchs were perfectly acquainted Vid. Pha- 


nom. 24. 
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dingly was the Meaſure of the og om of the 
Zodiack, or Ecliptick Circle, and thence of all 
other Circles among the Aſtronomers ; and the 


Meaſure and Standard of a Year for many Ages 


till Aſtronomical Obſervations forc'd Men to cor- 
rect the ſame. | 


Now all this, on the preſgnt Hypotheſis, is eaſy 
and natural; That when the Antediluvian Lear 
was juſt 3 60 Days long, and after the Deluge was 
inſenſibly become above three hundred and ſixty 
five Days, without the leaſt Knowledge or Suſpi- 
cion of any Change therein ; *tis, I fay, very 
eaſy and natural in this Caſe to ſuppoſe, that upon 
their obſerving, in Length of Time, the Seaſons 
to be protracted, and return ſtill later every Year 
than other; (as on the retaining the Antediluvi- 
an Year muſt needs happen, and conſequentl 
their ancient Standard of three hundred and ſixty 
Days, to be too ſhort for the Sun's Revolution; 
that they ſhould lengthen their Accounts to three 
hundred and fixty five, and, at laſt to 365+ Days 
in the whole Year. And indeed, this moſt ancient 
Adjuſtment of the Year and Months, with the 
Degrees of a Circle, and of each Sign in the E- 
cliptick, was found fo eaſy, ready, and uſeful on 
all Accounts, that even when the odd five Days . 
were added afterward, they were not inſerted 
into the Months, nor perhaps eſteem'd Part of 
the Year, but look'd upon as *Hyipa: 'Emyyativai, 
adventitions or odd Days, or Days ſaperadded to the 
told and eſtabliſh'd Year of the World ; as being 
of a quite different Denomination and Character 
from all the reſt. However, tis very agreeable 
to Reaſon and ancient Hiſtory, that on the Ob- 
ſervation of the Protraction of the Seaſons, and 
on the Improvement of Aſtronomy, the Year 
would be increas'd from three hundred and fixty 
Ko 5 to 
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to three hundred and ſixty five Days; and after- 
ward, (the Obſervations of the more Learned 
Aſtronomers enforcing it,) from three hundred 
ſixty five to 3653, or the Julian Lear, which with 
us is retain'd to this very Day. All this is, I think, 
re and natural in the preſent Caſe, upon that Hy- 

otbeſis which is here defended ; but without it, 


tis very ſtrange and unaccountable. *Tis, I ſay, 


very ſtrange and #naccountable, either that the Au- 
tediluvian Patriarchs ſhould not know the Length 
of their own Year ; or that none of their Poſte- 
Tity, but ſuch as were guided in it by Divine Re- 
velation, ſhould retain the ſame afterwards ; but 
be forc'd to make uſe of one that was ſo far from 
correſponding to thoſe Seaſons, and that Revo- 
lution of the Sun, which a Year was on purpoſe 
deſign'd to be commenſurate to. Which Conclu- 
ſion is farther confirm'd, 


(2.) By the Eſſential Difference of the anci- 
ent Years among ſeveral Nations ſince the De- 
luge: Some of which made uſe of Solar, and 
others of Lunar ones, or endeavour'd to adjuſt 
their Periods to thoſe of each of theſe Lumina- 
ries. This Difference of Years is known in An- 
tiquity, has been the Occaſion of great Diſputes, 


and is not yet a Stranger to the World. Nay, 


ſo far as I find, ſome of thoſe Nations who 
agreed with the moſt general Standard of three 
hundred and ſixty Days, ſuppos'd that Number 
agreeable in ſome meaſure to the Lunar, as well 
as to the Solar Courſe, as conſiſting nearly of 12 
Synodical or Monthly Revolutions of the for- 
mer, as well as of a ſingle Annual one of the 
latter; and embrac'd it as much, if not more, 


on the Account of its imagin'd Correſpondence 


with the Moon, as of a like imagin'd Correſpon- 
X 2 dence 
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dence with the Sun. Now this Eſſential Diffe- 
rence of Solar and Lunar Years in the eldeſt An- 
tiquity after the Flood, is on no other Grounds 
ſo accountable, as that the Antediluvian Year ha- 
ving been deliver d down from their Forefathers 
to have agreed with the Courſes both of the Sun 


and Moon, (as on the preſent Hypotheſis it really 
did) ſome Nations followed one Branch, and 


others another of the ſame Tradition: And when 
they no longer were commenſurate, accommo- 
dated their Accounts to the one or the other, ac- 
cording as the one or the other was moſt preva- 
lent and univerſal among them. This is an eaſy 
and rational Account of this Eſſential Difference 
of Solar and Lunar Years, ſo variouſly followed 
by many Nations ſince the Deluge: Which other- 
wiſe, if the Year was of the fame Length with 
the preſent, and fix d before the Flood, tis hard 
to aſſign the Original of. But if that were, as 
in this Hypotheſis, both a Solar and Lunar Year, 
all is very eaſy, and what muſt naturally hap- 
pen upon an imperceptible Change at the De- 
Inge. Which will be ſtil} farther confirm'd, if 
"we conader; =: *:-7 25 | 


(30 That the Moon's other Motions, Diurnal 
and Aſenſtrual, are ſtill fo accurately adjuſted 
and commenſurate to each other, that *tis ver) 
_ = probable the Annual was alike adjuſted and com- 

menſurate to thoſe in the primitive Conſtitution 
of Nature. Tis certain, the Moon accompa- 
nies our Earth, and has her Annual Revolution 
exactly equal to that of the Earth. *Tis alſo cer- 
| tain, as has been before obſerv'd, that her Men- 
Pfrirl Periodical Revolution about the Earth, is 
exactly equal ro her Diurnal about her own A- 
 &i5 : Which wonderful and remarkable Coinci- 


dence 
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dence or Correſpondence of two ſuch entire di- 
ſtinct Motions, renders it highly probable, that 
the third or Annual Revolution was not by Pro- 
vidence originally deſign'd to be fo incommen- 
ſurate to thoſe others, as ſince the Deluge it moſt 
evidently has been; and that to the greateſt Trou- 
ble and Perplexity of many Ages, and the entire 
Diſturbance of the ancient Chronology. Where 
we cannot but in one Caſe acknowledge the moſt 
exact Interpoſition of Providence, in the Equa- 
lity of the Menſtrual and Diurnal Revolutions; 
and the notable Effect thereof, the expoling of 
almoſt the ſame Hemiſphere of the Moon to 
the Earth continually ; we cannot ſure be un- 
willing to own a like Interpoſition in the other, 
in the Commenſurability and Correſpondency of 
the ſame Menftrual and Diurnal Revolutions t 
the Annual one of it ſelf, and of its Companion 
the Earth : Eſpecially where the Reaſon and Ad- 
vantage of ſuch an Adjuſtment, - (the eaty and 
regular Accounts of 'Time through the World 
thence ariſing,) is much more plain and evident, 
than in that other Cafe, of which yet there can 
be no reaſonable Doubt or Heſitation: Which 
therefore conſiderably enforces the fore- mention'd 
Hypotheſis ; according to which, the wife and 
careful Interpoſition of Proyidence in the Origi- 
nal Conſtitution of the World, appears to have 
been as accurately ſollicitous and engag/d in the 
Adjuſtment of the Auuual Motion to the Aſen- 
ſtrual, as *tis unqueſtionab]y true in the like Cor- 
reſpondence of the Menſtrual to the Diurual, fo 
worthy the preſent Conſideration and Admiration 
of Aſtronomers ; Which wil] be moſt of al} con- 
firm'd by the exact Agreement of the ſeveral Pe- 
riods, to be taken notice of in the next Place. 


e FO. * (40 The 
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(a.) The Eccentricity of the Sun is ſo exactly 
coincident with the Epact of the Moon; or the 


Annual Motion in the Circular Orbit before the 
Deluge, fo nicely equal to thirteen Periodical, 
and twelve Synodical Revolutions of the Moon ; 
that *tis very improbable it ſhould be wholly by 
Chance, or without any Relation of one to ano- 
ther. The Eccentricities of Planets are various, 
uncertain, and boundleſs ; and *twill be next to 
impoſſible, in ſuch Caſes, to obſerve accurate Coin- 
cidences, where nothing but Chance is concern'd, 
and there is no Analogy or Connexion in Nature 
for em. If there were a certain Watchword, out 
of 500, pitch'd upon among certain Conſpirators, 
and a Perſon was taken on Suſpicion, and prov'd 
to have nam'd that very Word to his ſuppoſed 
Partner ; it were in Reaſon, and the Opinion of 


the World, 499 to one he before knew of it, and 


did not by Chance only hit upon it. If any 
Ancient Hiſtorian ſhould aſſert, that a certain 
remarkable Accident happen'd on ſuch a Day, 
and ſuch an Hour, of a given Year ; and a Way 
was afterward diſcover'd of determining the Time 
on which, if it really did happen, it muſt have 
done ſo ; tho* the Authority of the Author were 
not conſiderable otherwiſe, no doubt would be any 
more made of his Veracity in that Point, if the 
Coincidence was ſo exath as to determine the 
ſame Hour mention'd by the Hiſtory. Thus if 
on other .Intimations it be ves „ that 
the Earth mov'd circularly before the Deluge, 
and the Year was both a Solar and Lunar one ; 
and if afterward the Eccentricity of the Earth's 
Orbit, and the Lunar Epact, or Difference be- 
tween the Solar and Lunar Year, be reduc'd to 
Calculation, and found accurately coincident, 

3 a . when 
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| when the Eccentricity of no other of the Plane- 
tary Orbits, is at all ſo; There is, I think, 
very great Reaſon to believe that Coincidence 
to be founded in Nature, and that the Alterati- 
on of the Lear, juſt ſo much as thoſe agreeing 
Quantities require, was the true Occaſion there- 
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of. The mean Eccentricity requiſite to corre- Lem. 58. 


ſpond to the Lunar Epact, muſt be about +3. of cxmCoroll. 
the entire Middle Diſtance : That of Saturn Pius. 


is , that of Jupiter , that of Mars r, 


that of Venus +535, that of Mercury , that of 
the Moon t3t Which all widely differ from the 
Quantity here neceſſary. But when we conſider 
the Eccentricity of the Magnus Orbis, or Orbit 
of the Earth's and Moon's Annual Courſe, it 
exactly accords, and is about πν of the entire 
Middle Diſtance ; as we have before particularly 
obſerv'd, and as the Moon's Epact moſt nicely re- 


quires. *Tis, I confeſs, not impoſſible that Calcu- 


lations and Numbers, in which there is all imagi. 


nable Room for Diverſity under or over, may be 
coincident, without any natural Dependance op 
Analogy one to another, Tis paſſible, that I may 
ſeveral times by Gueſs, or at a Venture, hit up- 
on any Number which another Perſon has in his 
Mind. *Tis poſſible, a Gameſter may, without 
any foul dealing, throw all Sizes or Aces, be the 
Dice never ſo many, a hundred times together, 


Theſe Things, it muſt be own'd, are poſſible ; and 


ſo no Compact or Colluſion can be demonſtrated 
by ſuch Coincidence ; neither, conſequently, do 
I pretend that this, or any of the like Coinci- 
dences in the preſent Theory, do abſolutely de- 
monſtrate that Aſſertion they are brought to prove. 
But as in the former Caſes, the Obſervation of 
the mention*'d Coincidences would afford Evi- 

dence fully ſati factory of ſome Myſtery, Cun- 
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of the ancient Year ; On which very Day, by the 
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ning, or Artifice us'd therein; ſo I think it ought 
to be in the preſent Caſe : I mean, where all 
Things elſe are rightly correſpondent, and no 
contradictory Inſtances to be alledg*d, the nice 
and accurate Coincidences of Calculations in this, 
and the other proper Cates through the preſent 
Theory, ought to ſatisfy the Minds of conſider- 
ing Men, of the real Truth and Evidence of the 
Propoſition on which they all depend, and from 
which they are deriv'd ; and particularly, that 
the Lunar Epact, and Sun's Eccentricity, which 
are ſo nicely equal to each other, muſt have a natu- 
ral Relation and a common Occaſion, vis. the Al- 
teration of the Year at the Deluge. 


III. The Time of the Paſſing by of the Co- 
met, or of the Beginning of the Flood, deter- 
min'd by the Place of the Peribelion, is agree- 
able to that mention'd in the Moſaick Hiltory. 
*Tis certain, that the Place of the Peribelion of 
the Earth's Orbit, from Mr. Flamſteed's lateſt Ob- 
ſervations, is now in the latter End of the 8th 


Degree of Cancer; and tho' by Mr. Flamſteed's 


Table of its Motion, it go forward in 4070 Years 
above 56 Degrees, yet that Number being a few De- 
grees more than either Mr. Street's or Tycho's Ta- 
bles, or indeed than Sir 1/aac Newton's Calcula- 
tion à priori corrected, does allow ; we may take 
50 Degrees, or thereabouts, being Tycho's Number, 
and near enough to the other Calculations alſo ; 
and then we ſhall find, that the Perzbelion of the 
Earth's Orbit, or the Point B in the Figure, was 
at the Deluge from the preſent Hebrew Chrono- 
logy, on or about the 15th Degree of Taurus, 


anſwering to the 17th Day of the ſecond Month 
from the Autumnal Equinox, or the Beginning 


CY» 
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expreſs Teſtimony of the Sacred Hiſtorian (a- Gen. vii. 
greeing within a Day or two with the corrected 11. 


Teſtimonies of () Berofus and (i) Abydenns, and 
to a ſingle Day with the expreſs Teſtimony of 
(A) Plutarch) the Deluge began. Which Exact- 
neſs of Coincidence I look upon as not a little 
remarkable. 

And Note, That as one or two Coincidences 
under a former Head, are ſomewhat exacter to the 
preſent Tables of Aſtronomy in the preſent He- 
| brew, than in the other exacter Chronology ; fo 
does the Coincidence before us agree better with 
the exacter Chronology than with the preſent He- 
brew, as allowing 52 Degrees to the Preceſſion of 
the Equinox, while the Hebrew allows but 46. 


IV. The very Day of the Comet's Paſſing by, 
or of the Beginning of the Deluge, determin'd 
from the Aſtronomical Tables of the Conjuncti- 
ons of The Sun and Moon, is exactly coincident 
with that before nearly determin'd by the Place 
of the Perihelion, and exattly by the Moſaick Hi- 
ſtory. It has been before prov'd, that ſeeing the 
Moon ſtill accompanies the Earth, it muſt needs 


— — 
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have been about three Days, or three Days and 
a half paſs d the New or Full, at the Paſhng by 
of the Comet. It has alfo been before prov'd, 


| that. the Flood began either in the Year of the 


Julian Period 2365, and the 2349th before the 
Chriſtian Ara, according to the preſent Hebrew 
Chronology ; or in the Year of the Julian Pe- 
riod 1788, and the 2926th before the Chriſtian 
Ara, according to the other more exact Chrono» 
logy. Now it appears by the Aſtronomical Ta- 
bles of the Conjunctions of the Sun and Moon, 
that the New Moon happen'd at the Meridian of 
Pekin in China, whereabout probably Noah liv'd 


immediately before the Deluge, or about two-a- 


Clock on November the 25th (in the 7ulian Year) 
in the Morning : And fo, at about two-a-Clock 


on November the 28th in the Afternoon, *twas 


about 3 Days and a half after the New. Which 
being the 17th Day of the Second Month from 
the Autumnal Equinox, is the very fame pitch'd 
upon from the Place of the Peribelion, and ex- 
preſly mention'd in the Sacred Hiſtory : And by 
ſo e correſponding therewith, gives the 
higheſt Atteſtation to our Hypotheſis that could, 
for the Completion and Conſummation of the 
foregoing Evidence, be reaſonably deſir d. Nor 
does the other Chronology anſwer much worſe. 
For it appears by the ſame Aſtronomical Tables, 
that the Full Moon happen'd, at the ſame Place, 


in the 1788th Year of the Julian Period, or the 


2926th before the Chriſtian Era, on November 
29th about Noon: And ſo on December the 2d 
was three Days paſt the Full ; which was then 
alſo the 17th Day of the Second Month from the 
Autumnal Equinox, when the Flood began. 


V. The 
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V. The Quantity of Acceleration determin'd 
à priori from the Force of the Comer's Attraction, 
does very well correſpond with that which the 
preſent Elliptick Orbit does require. Upon Cal- 
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culation according to the Lemma quoted in the Len. 21. 
Margin, the Velocity acquir'd by the Earth on N=. 


its firſt Change, from a Circular to an Elliptick 
Orbit, appears to have been about 3 of the en- 
tire Velocity; or ſuch as would carry it in 52 Mi- 
nutes about 468 Miles. *Tis alſo upon Calcu- 


lation evident, from what has been already ob- Lem. 53. 


ſerv'd, that in caſe the Comet's neareſt Diſtance 
were a 24th Part of the Moon's, or 10000 Miles, 
and it ſelf a little leſs than a Quarter of the 


Bigneſs of the Earth, or about 6 times fo big 


as the Moon ; (two very probable and eaſy Hy- 
potheſes ;) the Time of the Comet's Attraction to 
be ſolely conſider'd is about 35 Minutes, and the 


Quantity of Velocity therein produc'd, is the 


requiſite Quantity 2 of the entite Velocity, or 


ſo much as carries a Body 468 Miles in the 
fore-mention'd Space of 521 Minutes. And in 
caſe the Comet's neareſt Diſtance were more or 


leſs, if the Comet withal be ſuppoſed in the 


ſame Proportion greater or leſs alſo ; the Effect 
will be the ſame, and the fore-mention'd Velo- 
city equal to what the former Calculation af- 


ſign'd, and the Ellipticłk Orbit of the Earth does 


exactly require. Which Accuracy of Correſpon- 
dence, in the due Quantity of Velocity, added to 


the former Arguments, cannot but be eſteem'd 


a mighty Evidence for the Reality of our Hypo- 
theſis : All whoſe Conſequents are fo ſurprizing- 
ly true, and fo fully bear witneſs to one ano- 
ther. | 

VI. The 


cum - 


pris 
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VI. The Quantity of new or foreign Matter, 
deriv'd from the Comet upon our Earth, muſt be 
ſufficient to retard the Earth's diurnal Motion in 
the Proportion of the-Lunar Year of 355 Days, 
4 Hours, and about 20 Minutes, to the Antedi- 
luvian one of 360 Days. For ſeeing the Antedi- 
Invian Years were juſt 3 60 Antediluvian Days, 
and yet equal to only 355 Days, 4 Hours, and 
about 20 Minutes of our preſent Days, it is plair, 
that the additional Waters and Matter, deriv'd 
from the Comet's Atmoſphere and 'Tail at the 
Deluge, muſt have retarded the Earth's diurnal 
Motion, and ſo lengthen'd the Day in that Pro- 
portion: Which that on an exact Computation 
it would do, I am now to prove. The Comet, 
by our preſent Hypotheſis, was a little more than a 
third Part ſo big as our Earth, or about 6 times 
as big as the Moon, and came 24 times as near 
as the Moon; whence the Tide cauſed by it, 
would, if the Earth were wholly fluid, and the 
Comet had been all the while at the neareſt Di- 
ſtance, be equal to 245245246 ＋ꝰœccg 2944 times 
as great as that of the Moon with us; which 
being about 6 Feet above the mean Elevation; 
this Tide or Elevation of the longeſt Semidiame- 
ter above the mean, would be 497664 Feet, or 
near 100 Engliſh ſtatute Miles, i. e. about the 
40th Part of the whole Semidiameter, But be- 
cauſe the Comet did not ſtay long enough at the 
neareſt Diſtance to have its entire Effect, neither 
would the upper Cruſt of Earth yield ſo eaſily 
as a Fluid, nor indeed would the utmoſt Eleva- 
tion continue at all, but be gradually ſinking to- 
wards its old Poſition again; on theſe Conſide- 
rations, we need ſcarcely allow ſo much as one 
half of this Elevation at the Time when the Wa- 

| ters 
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ters lay upon the Face of the Earth; Suppoſe 
about 47 Miles, which in this Hypotheſis is the 
Elevation of the Baſis of the Gordyean Mountains 
themſelves, and ſuppoſe about 3 for the proper 
Height of the higheſt of thoſe Mountains, namely 
that whereon the Ark reſted ; ſo that the Wa- 
ters might cover the Earth in general about 50 
Miles deep one Place with another. I do nor 
mean, that ever they did really at once cover it all 
ſo deep together, but that if all which came 
from the Comet had been kept from running in- 
to the open Fiſſures, as they fell and diſpers'd 
themſelves, and if they had been together on the 
Earth after it was return'd almoſt to its Spherical 
Figure again, it would have made an Addition 
every way of 5o Miles. Now this Addition of 
Water would retard the Earth's diurnal Motion 
in a ſeſquialteral Proportion of its Quantity of 
Matter compar'd with that of the whole Earth, 
as we have formerly prov'd, f. e. in caſe Water 
were as denſe as the whole Maſs of Earth, one 
Part with another, in a ſeſquialteral Proportion 
of the Cube of 4050 to the Cube of 4000, 7. e. 
in the Proportion of 3 60 to about 340. This 
would be the Proportion, I ſay, in caſe the Den- 
ſity of the whole Earth were no greater than 
that of Water. But becauſe the Denſity is cer- 
tainly fomewhat more than four times the Den- 
ſity of Water, as we have formerly obſerv'd ; 
this Proportion will be reduc'd ſomewhere nearer 
than that of 3 60 to 355, which is the very Pro- 
portion of Retardation which we ſeek for, and 
which was to be accounted for in this Place. I 
'mean all this, without the Allowance for that Al- 
teration of the Length of the Day, which has 
ariſen from the Inequality of the Influence of the 
Central Loadſtone upon the diurnal Motion of 


— the 
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tte Earth in the ſeveral paſt Ages ; of which ar 


large, in my Diſcovery of the Longitude by the 
Dipping-Needle, which would require a ſome- 
what lefſer-Alteration of that Motion of the De- 
luge by the Cauſe here aſſign'd: But becauſe I 
want ſufficient Data, to determine the Quantity 
of the Difference at the Deluge, I let this Cal- 
culation ſtand as before. 


Coroll. 1. Since the Number 360 is not only 
almoſt « middle Proportional between the Days in 
the Solar and Lunar Tear; is not only the Num- 
ber of Degrees in the Ecliptick, and in every Cir- 
cle or Orbit; but was the juſt Number of Days in 
4 Tear every where before the Flood, and after it 
alſo among ſo mauy Nations, for ſo many Ages, as 
we have ſeen ; The Reaſon of that Prophetick 
Stile, in which a Day, or Year thereby meant, 
does figuify 360 Days, and no more, is evident. 
What Difficulties the Want of this Obſervation, that 
Daniel's Prophetick Year con/ifed of 360 Days, 
bas left unſolu'd, and what Light may be afforded 
ro ſome Places of the higheſt Importance thereby ; 
T bad rather the Reader ſhould be left to bis owe 
Obſervations, and my Lord Biſbop of Worceſter's 
Explicatiou of DaniePs d Weeks, publiſbd in 
Mr. Marſhal's Tables of Chroudlogy, than prepoſ- 


ſeſs bim with any more particular Inſtances thereof 
in this Place. 


Coroll. 2. Since the very Day of the Beginuing of 

the Deluge, nearly determin'd by the Place of the 
Perihelion, and exactly by the Aftronomical Ta- 
bles of the Conjunctions of the Sun and Moon, is the 
very ſame individual Day with that mention d by the 
Sacred Writer, aud by Plutarch alſo; I mean, the 
17th Day of the Second Month from the Autumnal 


Equi- 
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; hence ariſes a very ſurprizing and unex- 
potted Confirmation of the Verity of the Scripture- 


Hiſtory. Here is a great and fignal Inſtance of the 


wonderful Providence of God indeed, aud of his Care 


for the Credit and Eſtabliſhment of the Holy Books ; 
that he has left us Means ſufficient, after above 4000 
Tears, of examining and aſcertaining the Veracity 
of the moſt Ancient of its Writers, and in one of the 
moſt N led and exceptionable Points of his Nar- 
ration, lb of the Univerſal Deluge; and that 


from unexceptionable Principles, the Aſtronomical 


Tables of the Celeftial Motions. To bow great a 
Degree this Thing will deſerve the moſt ſerious Con- 


ſideration of every one, eſpecially in this our Sceptt- 
cal Axe, I need not determine. The Importance 


the Concern, and the Greatneſs of the Evidence 


hence afforded, ſufficiently enforcing this Point, with. 
out any farther Application. 


' Coroll. 3 . Hence the Chronology of the Bible is 
eabliſ'd, and all the pretended immenſe Numbers of 
Tears, which ſome Nations recount, are confuted. 
For as, the Tear of the Deluge from the Sacred Chro- 
 mnology being given, the Day of the Beginning of the 
Deluge therein aſſigu d is fully atteſted to, and de- 
termin d on our Hypotheſis, from Aſtronomy ; ſo, 
vice verſa, the Day of the Beginning of the Deluge 
from the ſame Sacred Hiftory being given, (and with- 
in a Day or two confirn'd from Plutarch) the Num- 
ber of Tears thereby aſſign'd is, at the ſame Time, 
within ſome Latitude efabliſ?a alſo. The Methods 
before-mention'd of fixing that Day, not permitting 
the Addition or Subſtraction of very many Hundreds, 
much leſs of many Thouſands of Tears, to or from 
thoſe which the Holy Scripture requires us to account 
Inde that Time: Which therefore ought to be fully ac- 


quieſcd in; and all other wild and extravagant Num- 
bers be utterly rejected. 


Scho- 
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Fcbolium. Having thus eſtabliſh'd this main 
Propoſition, t will here be proper to deſcribe the 
particular Trajectory of the Comet, or that Part 
of it which was concern'd with us, and our lower 
Planetary Regions; which being the very Traje- 
Gory of the famous Comet delineated by Sir 1/aac 
Newton, (which Comet I my ſelf ſaw when I was 
young ;) I ſhall here make uſe of. And becauſe 
verbal Deſcriptions in ſuch Caſes are of ſmall 
Advantage, compar'd to Schemes and Graphical 
Delineations ; I ſhall wave more Words about it, 
and draw an entire Figure of the ſame from Sir 
Tſaac Newton's Original, for the View and Con- 
ſideration of the Reader. ; 
Scholium. If it be expected that I give an Ac- 
count of the Eccentricity of the Moon's Orbit 
about the Earth, as well as of the Earth's about 
the Sun from this Account of the Deluge ; 'The 
Reader is to know, that I rather ſuppoſe that 
Eccentricity to have been occaſion'd at the Com- 


mencement of the Diurnal Rotation, than at the 


Deluge. 


: 
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Phænomena relating to the Moſaick 
Creation, and the Original Con ſtitu- 


tion of the Earth. 


LL thoſe particular ſmall Bodies 

of which our habitable Earth is 

now composd, were originally 

in a mixed, confuſed, fluid, and 
uncertain Condition; without any Order or 
Regularity. It was an Earth without Form, Gen ; 2. 
and void; had darkneſs ſpread over the face Grot. ver. 
of ts Abyſs ; and in reality was, what ir has Rel. 


2 Chriſt. l. r. 
been ever ſtil'd, a perfect Chaps. Sect. 16. 


The Teſtimonies for this are ſo numerous, and 3 


the Conſent of all Authors, Sacred and Pro- 1, . c. 4. 
phane, fo unanimous, that I need only refer the and l. 2. 


Reader to them for the undoubted Atteſtation © 7» 8. 
of it. | | Arch. I. 2. 


C. I, 


| 


IT. The Formation of this Earth, or the 
Change of that Chaos into an habitable 


World, was not a mere Reſult from any ne- 
Y ccllary 
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ceſſary Laws of Mechaniſm independently 
on the Divine Power ; but was the proper 
Effect of the Influence and Interpoſition, 
and all along under the peculiar Care and 
Providence of God. 

'The Teſtimonies for this are ſo numerous, and 


ſo expreſs, both in the Moſaick Hiſtory it ſelf, 
in the other Parts of Scripture relating thereto, 


and in all Antiquity, that I may reter the Reader 
to almoſt every Place where this Matter is ſpoken 


of, without quoting here any Particulars. He who 
is at all acquainted with the Primitive Hiſtories 
of this riſing World, whether Sacred or Prophane, 
can have no Reaſon to make any doubt of it. 


III. The Days of the Creation, and that 
of Reſt, had their Beginning in the Even- 
ing. 

The Evening and the Morning were the firſt Day. 
And ſo of the reſt afterward. (a) 

IV. At the Time immcdiately preceding 
the Six Days Creation, the Face of the A- 
byſs, or ſuperior Regions of the Chaos, were 
involv'd in a thick Darkneſs. 

Darkneſs was upon the face of the Deep. 'To 
which Teſtimony, the Prophane Traditions do 


fully agree ; as may be ſeen in the Authors before 
referr'd to. 


V. The viſible Part of the firſt Day's 
Work, was the Production of Light, or its 


ſucceſſive Appearance to all the Parts of the 


— — 
. 
* 


— 
— — 


(a) Thales geg auοινατοο, 7} aeoTreov iονννE%jô(ö U d 


Segm. 36. 
Earth; 
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Earth; with the conſequent Diſtinction of 
Darkneſs and Light, Night and Day upon 
the Face of it. 


God ſaid, Let there be Light ; and there was Gen. i. 3, 
Light : And God ſaw the Light, that it was good; +» 5: 
and God divided the Light from the Darkneſs : And 
God called the Light, Day, and the Darkneſs he cal- 
led Night : And the Evening and the Morning were 


the fit day. 


VI. The viſible Part of the Second Day's 
Work was the Elevation of the Air, with all 
its contained Vapours ; the ſpreading it for 
an Expanſion above the Earth ; and the Di- 
ſtinction thence ariſing of Superior and Infe- 
rior Waters : The former conliſting of thoſe 
Vapours, raisd and ſuſtain'd by the Air; 
the latter of ſuch as either were encloſed 
in the Pores, Interſtices and Bowels of the 
Earth, or lay upon the Surface thereof. 

God ſaid, Let there be a firmament, or Expan- ver. 6, 75 
ſum, in the midſt of the waters, and let it divide 8. 
the waters from the waters. And God made the fir- 
mament, and divided the waters which were under 
_ the firmament, from the waters which were above 

the firmament : And it was ſo. And God called the 


firmament Heaven. And the Evening and the Morn- 
ing were the ſecond day 
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VII. The viſible Parts of the Third Day $ 
Work were two; the former, the Collecti- 
on of the inferior Waters, or ſuch as were 
now under the Heaven, into the Seas, with 
the conſequent Appearance of the dry Land; 
the latter, the Production of Vegetables 

12 Out 
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out of that Ground ſo lately become dry. 


ver. 9, 1, Cod ſaid, Let the Waters under the Heavens be 

11,1213. gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land 

appear; and it was ſo. And God called the dry 

land, Earth; and the gathering together of the wa- 

ters called he Seas : And God [aw that it was good. 

And God ſaid, Let the Earth bring forth graſs, the 

berb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding fPuit 

after his kind, whoſe ſeed is in it ſelf upon the 

Earth; and it was ſo. And the Earth brought forth 

graſs, and herb yielding ſeed after his kind, and the 

tree yielding fruit, whoſe ſeed was in it ſelf after his 

kind ; and God ſaw that it was good. And the E- 
vening and the Morning were the third day, 


VIII. The Fourth Day's Work was the 
placing the Heavenly Bodies, Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, in the Expanſum or Firmament, 
1. . The rendring them Viſible and Conſpi- 
cuous on the Face of the Earth : Together 


with their ſeveral Aſſignations to their reſpe- 
ctive Offices there. 


Ver. 14, Cod ſaid, Let there be Lights in the Expan ſum, 

15,16,17, Or, firmament of Heaven, to divide the day from the 

18, 19. night; and let them be for ſigns and for ſeaſons, and 
for days and years ; and let them be for lights in the 
firmament of Heaven, to give light upon the Earth ; 
and it was ſo. And God made two great lights ; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the leſſer light to 
rule the night ; he made the ſtars alſo. And God 
ſet them in the firmament of the Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth ; and to rule over the day, and 
over the night, and to divide the light from the dark- 
neſs ; and God [aw that it was good. And theEvening 
and the Morning were the fourth day. 


IX. The 


2 
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IX. The Fifth Day's Work was the Produ- 
ction of Fiſh and Fowl out of the Waters; 
with the Benedicton beſtow'd on them, in 
order to their. Propagation. 


God ſaid, Let the waters bring forth abundantly, Ver. 20, 
the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that 2 2723. 
may fly above the earth in the open firmament of hea- 
ven. And Cod created great whales, and every li- 
ving creature that moveth, which the waters brought 


forth abundantly after their kind ; and every winged 
fowl after his kind ; and God ſaw that it was good. 


And God bleſſed them, ſaying, Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, and fill the waters in the ſeas ; and let fowl 
multiply in the earth. And the Evening and the 
Morning were the fifth day. | 


X. The Sixth Day's Work was the Pro- 
duction of all the Terreſtrial or Dry-land 
Animals ; and that in a different manner. 

For the Brute Beafts were produc'd out of the 

Earth, as the Fiſh and Fowl had been before 

out of the Waters : But after That, the Bo- 

dy of Adam was form'd of the Duſt of the 
Ground ; and by the Breath of Life breath'd 

into him in a peculiar manner, He became 

a Living Soul. Some Time after which, on 

the ſame Day, he was caſt into a deep Sleep, 

and Eve was form'd of a Rib taken from his 

Side. Together with ſeveral other Things, Hypoth 3. 
of which a more particular Account has been p.95. S. 
already given on another Occaſion. T Om 


God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth the living Ver. 24, 
creature after bis kind, cattle and creeping thing, 25126, 27. 


3 and 
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and beaſt of the earth after his kind ; and it was ſo, 
And God made the beaſt of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and everything that creep= 
eth upon the earth after bis kind ; and God ſaw that 
it was good. And Cod ſaid, Let us make Man in 
our Image, after Our Likeneſs ; and let them have 


dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 


earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created Man in bis own 
image; in the image of God created he him; Male 
and Female created he them, &c. Vide Ver. 28, 


29, 30, 31. & Cap. II. J, 15, &c. 


XI. God having thus finiſh d the Works 
of Creation, Reſted on the Seventh Day 
from the ſame; and Sanctified, or ſet that 
Day apart for a Sabbath, or Day of Reſt, to 
be then and after ward obſerv'd as a Memorial 
of his Creation of the World in the ſix fore- 
going, and his Reſting or Keeping a Sabbath 
on this ſeventh Day. Which Sabbath was 
reviv'd, or at leaſt its Obſervation anew en- 


forc d on the Fews, by the Fourth Com- 
mandment. 


Thus the Heavens and the Earth were finiſhed, and 
all the hoſt of them And on the ſixth day. God 
ended his work which he had made ; and he reſted 
on the ſeventh day from all his work which he had 
made. And Cod 22 the ſeventh day, and ſancti- 


fied it, becauſe that in it be had refted from all bis 


work which God created and made. 
Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day. 
Six days ſhalt thou labour, and do all thy work. But 
the ſeventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; 
in it thou ſhalt do no manner of work, thou, nor Fa 
on, 
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ſon, nor thy danghter, nor thy man-ſervant, nor 
thy maid-ſervant, nor thy cattle, nor the ſtranger 
which is within thy gates : For in fix days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the ſea, and all that in them 
29, and reſted the ſeventh day; wherefore the Lord 
bleſſed the ſeventh day, and hallowed it. 


XII. There is a conſtant and vigorous Heat 
diffus'd from the Central towards the Super- 
ficiary Parts of our Earth. | A. 
Tho” I might bring ſeveral Arguments from 
Ancient Tradition, the Opinion of great Philo- 
ſophers, and the preſent Obſervations of Na- 
ture for this Aſſertion; yet I ſhall chuſe here, 
for Brevity ſake, to depend wholly on the laſt 
Evidence, and refer the inquiſitive Reader to 
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what the Learned Dr. Woodward ſays in the Eſſay, 
preſent Caſe ; which I take to be very ſatisfa- Part 3. 


Etory. And indeed, as to this internal Heat it 
ſelf, whether it be allow'd the Origin of Springs 
or not, (for ſome deny the latter, and yet aſſert 
the former,) it muſt however be accounted for. 
And if ſome may think it more eaſily aſcrib'd to 
the Mixture of Sulphureous, Nitrous and Mineral 
Principles, than to a hot central Solid; they muſt 
give me leave to diſſent from them for theſe two 
Reaſons; viz. Becauſe the Earth, at any great 


Depth, cannot be probably ſuppos'd cavernous or 
hollow enough for the making of ſuch Mixtures ; 


and, Becauſe ſuch a Mixture it ſelf ſuppoſes that 
Heat and inteſtine Motion of Parts as Cauſes, which 
ought only to be Effects thereof. Beſides, there 
is one Argument for the Riſe of Springs from this 
internal Heat, which ſeems to me unanſwerable; 
viz. That the Springs break forth extraordina= 
rily, and run the faſteſt in a Froſt, as they ought 
to do on this H path „ when the Evaporation 

; 4 or 


* 


Set. 1. 


See 8 
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or Exit of their Steams in the Form of Vapour, 
is hinder'd : But which ſeems impoſſible, if they 
only aroſe from the Current of Vapours in the 
Air ; thoſe being at that 'Time certainly at the 


greateſt Reſt and Quiet, and alſo ſmaller in Quan- 
tity than at other Times. 


XIII. The Habitable Earth is founded or 
ſituate on the Surface of the Waters; or of 
a deep and vaſt ſubterraneous Fluid. 


Ibis Conſtitution of the Earth is a natural Re- 
ſult from ſuch a Chaos, as we have already aſ- 
ſign'd; affords Foundation for an eaſy Account 
of the Origin of Mountains ; renders the Hiſto- 
ries of the ſeveral States of the Earth, and of the 


_ Univerſal Deluge very intelligible ; is as Philoſo- 


Vid. T beor. 
I. 1. e. 5. 
& 11. & 
re.. 


10, 


Prov. viii. 
2728,29. 


* 


| foundations of the earth. 


phical, and as agreeable to the common Phæno- 


mena of Nature, as any other. Without this Sup- 
poſition *twill be, I believe, impoſſible to ex- 
plain what Antiquity, Sacred and Prophane, aſ- 
ſures us of relating to the Earth, and its great 
Cataſtrophe ; but this being allow'd, *twill not bs 
difficult to account for the ſame to the greateſt 
Degree of Satisfaction, as will appear in the Pro- 
greſs of the preſent Theory. And, Laſtly, The 
ſame Aſſertion is moſt exactly conſonant to, and 
confirm'd by the Holy Scriptures; as the follow- 
ing Texts will fairly evince. 


-' When the Lord prepared the heavens, I was there. 
When he ſet a compaſs (Circle or Orb) on the face 
of the deep : When he eſtabliſhed the clouds above ; 
hen he ſtrengthened the fountains of the deep: When 
he gave to the ſea his decree, that the waters ſhould ' 
wot paſs his commandment ; when he appointed the 


E 


1 
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He hath founded the earth upon the ſeas, and eſta- Pſ. xxiv. 
bliſ'd it upon the floods. 2 

To him that ſtretched out the earth above the wa- & cxxxvi. 
ters: for his mercy endureth for ever. 6. 

This they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 2 pet. iii. 
word of God the beavens were of old, and the earth, 3, 6. 
ſtanding out of the water, and in the water ; where- 
by the world that then was, being overflowed wich 
waters, periſhed. 

The fountains of the great deep were broken up. Gen. vil. 

The fountains of the deep were ſtopped. Kun 

XIV. The interior or entire Conſtitution 


of the Earth is correſpondent to that of an 
Egg. 
"Tis very well known, that an Egg was the ſo- Vid. TBeor. 
lemn and remarkable Symbol or Repreſentation |. 1. e. 5. 
of the World among the moſt venerable Anti- & $4 
quity ; and that nothing was more celebrated tan 

the Original No- "Oppiner, Orphic Egg, in the 

moſt early Authors ; which, if extended beyond Zen. ;o, 
the Earth, to the Syſtem of the Heavens, is & 71. 
groundleſs and idle; if referr'd to the Figure of . Coroll. 
the Earth, is directly falſe ; and ſo is moſt rea-“. 
ſonably to be underſtood of the entire and inter- 

nal Conſtitution thereof. 


XV. The Primitive Earth had Seas and 
dry Land, diſtinguiſh'd from each other in 
great meaſure as the preſent ; and thoſe ſi- 
tuate in the ſame Places generally as they 
ſtill are. | 

This is put paſt doubt by Part of the third, Gen. i. 9, 
the entire fifth, and Part of the ſixth Day's 10. 
Works. One half of the third being ſpent in 15 1 50 
diſtinguiſhing the Seas from the dry Land; the 
entire fifth in the Production of Fiſh and Fowl 
5 I out 
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out of the Waters, and in the aſſigning the Air 
to the latter Sorr, and the Seas to the former, 
for their reſpective Elements; and on the ſixth, 
God beſtows on Mankind the Dominion of the 
Inhabitants, as well of the Seas, as of the dry 
Land. All which can leave no doubt of the Truth 
of the former Part of this Aﬀertion. And that 
their Diſpoſition was originally in the main much 
what as it is at preſent, appears both by the Ri- 


vers, Tigris and Euphrates, running then into the 


Eſſay, p- 


252253. 


ſame Perſian Sea that now they do; And by the 
Obſervations of Dr. Woodward, fully confirming 
the ſame. 


XVI. The Primitive Earth had Springs, 
Fountains, Streams and Rivers, in the ſame 
manner as the preſent ; and for the main, 
uſually in or near the ſame Places alſo. 

This is but a proper Conſequence of the Di- 


ſtinction of the Earth into Seas and dry Land; 


Prov. viii. 
235 24» 


this very Day, ' tho' probably not running in the 


the latter being uninhabitable without them; and 
ſuch Vapours as are any way condenſed into Wa- 
ter on the higher Parts of the dry Land, natu- 
rally deſcending and hollowing themſelves Chan- 
nels, till they fall into the Seas. However, the 
other direct Proofs for both Parts of the Aſſertion, 
are ſufficiently evident. 

I was ſet up from everlaſting from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was. When there were no depths, 
T was brought forth; when there were no fountains 
abounding with water. | 

A river went out of Eden, to water the garden ; 
and from thence it was parted, and became into four 
beads ; Piſon, Gihon, Tigris, und Euphrates : The 
two latter of which are well-known Rivers to 


very ſame Channels as they did before the Deluge. 


And the ſame Thing is confirm'd by Dr. Wood- 
ward's Obſervations. XVIL 
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XVII. The Primitive Earth was diſtingniſh'd 
into Mountains, Plains, and Vallies, in the 
ſame manner, generally ſpeaking, and in the 
ſame Places as the preient. 


This is a natural Conſequent of the two for- 
mer: The Caverns of the Seas, with the extant 
Parts of the dry Land, being in effect great Val- 
lies and Mountains; and the Origin and Courſe 
of Rivers neceſſarily ſuppoſing the ſame. (For 
tho? the Earth, in the Theoriſt's way, were oval, 
which it is not ; *tis demonſtrable, there could be 


no ſuch Deſcent as the Courſe of Rivers requires.) 


However, the direct Proofs are evident. 
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The Lord poſſeſſed me in the beginning of his way, prov. viii. 
before his works of old. I was ſet up from everlaſt- 22, 23,255 
ing, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. Be- 26. 


fore the mountains were ſettled ; before the hills was 
1 brought forth : While as yet he had not made the 


earth, nor the fields, nor the higheſt part of the duſt 


of the world. 


Art thou the firſt Man that was born? or waſt Job xv. 9. 


thou made before the hills? 


Lord, thou hoſt been our dwelling-place from one Pſal. xc. 
generation to another. Before the mountains were 1» 2+ 


brought forth, or ever thou hadſt formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlaſting to everlaſting, 
thou art God. And indeed, theſe three laſt Phæno- 
mena are in their own Natures ſo link'd together, 
they ſo depend on, and infer one another mutu- 
ally, that the Proofs of each of them ſingly may 
juſtly be eſteem'd under the ſame Character to 
both the other ; and all of them are thereby eſta- 
bliſh'd paſt all rational Contradiftign. Of which 


whole Matter, Dr. Woodward's Obſervations are Eſſay, p. 


a ſufficient Atteſtation allo. 


249, 252, 
XVIII. 255,258. 
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XVIII. The Waters of the Seas in the 
Primitive Earth were Salt, and thoſe of the 
Rivers Freſh, as they are at preſent ; and each, 
as now, were then ſtor'> with great Plenty 
of Fiſh. 


This appears from the Difference of the Species 
and Nature of Fiſhes ; ſome being produc'd and 
nouriſh'd by Salt Water, others by Freſh ; and 
yet all created on the fifth Day. And this, in all 


its Parts, is confirm'd by Dr. M oodward's Obfer- 
vations. | 


XIX. The Seas were agitated with a like 
Tide, or Flux and Reflux, as they are at 
preſent. 


There is in it ſelf no Reaſon to doubt of this ; 
and *tis moreover atteſted by Dr. Hoodward's Ob- 
ſervations. 


XX. The Productions of the Primitive 
Earth, as far as we can gueſs by the Remain- 
ders of them at the Deluge, differ'd little or 
nothing from thoſe of the preſent, either in 
Figure, Magnitude, Texture of Parts, or any 


correſpondent Reſpect. 


This is prov'd by Dr. Woodward's Obſervati- 
ons. 


XXI. The Primitive Earth had ſuch Me- 


tals and Minerals in it, as the preſent has. 

In the land of Havilab there was gold; and the 
gold of that land was good: There was Bdellium, 
and the Onyx-ſtone. | 

Tubal-Cain was an inſtructor of every artificer 
in braſs and iron. Which is withal atteſted by 
Dr. Woodward*s Obſervation. 


XXII. 
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XXII. Arts and Sciences were invented 
and improv'd in the Firſt Ages of the World, 
as well as they ſince have been. 


Abel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a tiller Gen. iv. z. 
of the ground. 


Cain builded a city, and called it after the name Ver. 17. | 
of bis ſon Enoch. 


Jabal was the father of ſuch as dwell in tents, and Ver. 26. 
of ſuch as have cattle. 


Jubal was the father of all ſuch as handle the harp Ver. 21. 
and organ. 


Tubal-Cain was an inſtruffor of every artificer in Ver. 22. 
braſs and iron. See alſo the Right Reverend Bi- 
ſhop Patrick, on Gen. iv. 20, 21, 22, 25. and v. 18. 
and Plat. Politic. Operum pag. 177, A. citat. apud 
Hypoth. x. p. 172. Not. (a) prius. 
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CHAP. II. 
Phznomena relating to the Primitive 
State of the Earth. 


XXIII. HE Primitive State of the 


Earth admitted of the Prima- 
ry Production of Animals out of the Wa- 
ters and dry Ground, which the ſubſequent 
States, otherwiſe than in the ordinray Me- 
thod of Generation, haye been incapable 
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This appears from the Hiſtory of the Crea- 
tion, compar'd with that of Nature ever ſince. 
By the former of which, (agreeing with.the old- 
eſt Traditions) *tis evident, That the Fiſhes and 
Fowls were the immediate Productions or Off- 
ſpring of the Waters, and the Terreſtrial Ani- 
mals of the dry Land, in the Primitive State of 
the Earth: And by the latter tis equally ſo, that 
neither of thoſe Elements have afforded the like 
ever ſince. 


XXIV. The Conſtitution of Man, in his 
Primitive State, was very different from that 
ever ſince the Fall, not only as to the Tem- 
per and Perfections of his Soul, but as to the 
Nature and Diſpoſition of his Body allo. 

This the whole Drift and Series of the Sacred 
Hiſtory of this Primitive State ſuppoſes ; in 
which, theſe two Particulars may here be taken 
notice of : (1.) Nakedneſs was (c) no Inconveni- 
ence and no Shame, and ſo no Senſe of any need to 
cover it does appear. 'Thoſe Inclinations which 
provide for the Propagation of Mankind, were, 
it ſeems, ſo regular, and ſo entirely under the 
Command of Reaſon, that not ſo much as an 
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Apron was eſteem'd neceſſary to hide thoſe Parts; 
which all the World have ſince thought proper 


to do. (2.) The Temper of the Human Body 
was more (d) ſoft, pliable, and alterable than now 
it is: Some Sorts of Fruits and Food were capable Cas. ii 
of cauſing a mighty Change therein, either to fix * 1 = oy 
and adapt it to its preſent Condition, or diſcom- and ii. 1, 
poſe and diſorder it; 7. e. in other words, either &c. 
to render it permanent and immortal on the one 

hand; or to devolve upon it Diſeaſes, Corrupti- 
on and Mortality, on the other. What concerns 
the Soul, or its Moral Perfections, is without the 


Compaſs of this Theory, and not here to be con- 
ſider'd. 
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XXV. The Female was then very different 
from what ſhe is now; particularly ſne was 


in a State of greater Equality with the Male, 
and little more ſubject to Sorrow in the Pro- 
pagation of Poſterity than he. 


(1.) Her Names were, as much as poſſible, the 
very ſame with his. The Husband was call'd 
Adam, the Wife Adamah ; the Husband I, the 
Wife Hab. God called their name Adam, in the Gen. v. 2. 
day that they were created. She ſhall be called Iſbab, #4 23. 
becauſe ſhe was taken out of Iſh. (2.) We find 
little to infer any Inequality, or Subjection, till 
after the Fall. Adam ſaid, This is now bone Chap. ii, 
of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh : Therefore ſhall 23» 24. 
a man leave his father and his mother, and ſhall 
cleave unto his wife ; and they ſhall be one fleſh. _ 
Unto the woman God ſaid, (after the Pall) Thy de- * "wo 
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fire ſhall be ( ſubbject to) thine husband, and he ſball 
rule over thee. (3.) Her Pains in Conception. 
and Childbirth were to be inconſiderable, in Com- 
pariſon of what they ſince have been. Unto the 
woman Cod ſaid, (after the Fall) I will greatly 
multiply thy ſorrow, and thy conception; in ſorrow 
thou ſhalt bring forth children. 


XXVI. The other Terreſtrial Animals ſeem 
to have been in a State of greater Capacities 
and Operations ; nearer approaching to Rea- 
ſon and Diſcourſe, and Partakers of tigher 
Degrees of Perfection and Happineſs, than 
they have been ever ſince. (e) 

This appears, (1.) From the Neceſſity or Oc- 
caſion of a particular View, and diſtinct Conſide- 
ration of each Species of Animals, before Adam 
was ſatisfy'd that none of them were a Help- 
meet for him, or ſuitable to him. (z.) From the 
Serpent's Diſcourſe with the Woman: In which, 


to argue from the common Opinion, tho? the Old 


ſerpent,the Devil was principally concern'd, yet the 


— 


— 
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particular Sußtility of the Serpent is taken notice of 
as a means of her Deception, and a Curſe denoun- 
ced and inflicted on the {ame Beaſt upon acccunt 
thereof. Nou the Serpent was more ſubtil than any Gen. iii i. 
beaſt of the field, whichthe Lord God had made, &c. 2 Cor. xi 
T fear left by any means as the Serpent beguiled Eve 3 
through his ſubtilty. The Lord Ged ſaid untothe Ser- Cen. iii. 
pent, Becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art curſed al o’, 
au cattle, and above every beaſt of the field; upon thy 
bei y ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all the days 
of thy life. ( 3. ) From St. Paul's Diſcourſe in the 
Eighth Chap. to the Romans, to argue here alſo on 
a common Opinion, For the carneſt expett ation of 
the creature waiteth for the manifeſtation of the Sons Rom. viii. 
of Cod. For the creature was made ſubject to vani- 193319 
ty, nt willingly, but by reaſon of him who hath ſub- 
jetted the ſame in hope: Becauſe the creature it ſelf 
alſo ſball be delivered from the bcydage of corruption, 
into the gloribus liberty of the children of God. For 
we know that the whole creation groaneth and travels 
leth in pain together, until now. 

XXVII. The temper of the Air, where 
our firſt Parents liv'd, was warmer, * and *Vid.Plat 
the Heat greater before the Fall than Politie. p. 
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3 176. A. 
ſince. | prius ad 
This appears, (.) Froin the heat requiſite ro Phenom. 

the Production of Animals, which mult kave * 

been greater than we are ſince ſenſible of. Of 

which the Wombs wherein the Fælus in vi- 

vi parous Animals do lye, and the warm brooding 

of the Ov parcus, with the hatching of Eggs in 

Ovens ate good evidence. (2.) From the Na- Gen. ii. 23. 

kedneſs of our firſt Parents. (3.) From that 

peculiarly warm Cloathing they immediately 

ſtood in need of afterwards, the Skins of A- C 


oth 


nimals. Unto Adam alſo, (alter the Fall) and 31, 
2 5 
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to his Wife, did the Lord God make Coats of ius, 
and cloathed them. 


XXVIII. Thoſe Regions of the Earth 
where our firſt Parents were plac'd, were 
productive of better and more uſeful Vegeta- 
bles, with leſs Labour and Tillage than they 
have been ſince. (F). 


The Lord God took the Man, and put him into 


. the Garden of Eden to dreſs it, and to keep it; 
(before the Fall.) 
Chap. iii 


17:16, 19 The Lord God ſaid unto Adam, ( after the Fall) 
'*  *. Curſed is the ground for thy ſake ; in Sorrow ſhalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns alſo 


and Thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to thee, and thou 
ſhalt eat the Herb of the Field. In the Sweat of 


, thy Face ſhalt thou eat Bread, till thou return unto- 
the Ground, for out of it waſt thou taken. 

XXIX. The Primitive Earth was not 
equally Paradiſtacal all over. The Garden 
of Eden or Paradiſe being a peculiar- 
ly fruitful and happy Soil, and particularly 
furniſh'd with the Neceſſaries and Delights 
of an innocent and bleſſed Life, above the 

other Regions of the Earth. 
Gen. ii. 8, The Lord God planted a Garden Eaſtward in 
9. Eden, and there he put the man whom he had form- 


Gen. i. 15 
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64 : And out of the Ground made the Lord God 
to grow every tree that is pleaſant to the fight, and 


good for food ; the tree of life alſo in the midſt of 


the Garden, and the tree of Knowledge of good and 
evil. 
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The Lord God ſent the Man forth from the Gar- Chap. iii. 
den of Eden to till the Ground from whence be was 2 


taken : So he drove out the Man. 


XXX. The ancient Paradiſe or Garden 
of Eden, the Scat of our firſt Parents in 
the State of Innocence, was about the 
North-Weſt Bounds of Afjzyria, at the 
River Tigris and Euphrates : (for their 
Antediluvian Streams icem to have been 
united before they were come lo far as 
Aria: ) a little below which place 
they were parted into four Branches, and 
ſo ran into the great Southern Occan call'd 
by the Ancients the PRed-Sca, at four 
Out-lets at no ſmall diſtance from one ano- 

ther. 


Of this ſee the foyrth Typothcſis before laid 
down. 

XXXI. The Earth in its Primitive State 
had only an Annual Motion about the Sun: 
Bat ſince, it has a Diurnal Rotation upon 
its own Axis allo : Whereby a vaſt diffe- 
rence ariſcs in the ſcveral States of the 
World. | 

Of this, with its neceſſary conſequents, ſee the 
third Hypotheſis before laid down. Nay P/.ito will 
give us account of more Mutations than are 
there mention'd ; Earthquakes and Deſtruction 
of Animals at firſt, till aiterwards all went on 
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again in due order. Which are not hard to be ſoly'd 
on the preſent Hypotheſis. (g 


XXXII. Upon the firit commencing 


of this Diurnal Rotation after the Fall, 
its Axis w $ oblique to the plain of the 


Ecliptick as it ſtill is: Or in other words, 
the preſent Viciſſitudes of Seaſon, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, ariſing from 

the Sun's acceſs to, and receſs from the Tro- 


picks, have been cver ſince the Fall of 


Gen. i. 14. 


Chap. iii. 
ult. 


Man. ' 


God ſaid, on the fourth Day, Let there be 
lights in the Firmament of the Heaven, to divide 
the Day from the Night ; which was their pro- 
per Office till the Fall. Aud let them be, ever 
after, jor Signs, and for Seaſons, and for Days, 
aud Tears. After the Flood, While the Earth re- 
maineth, Sced-time and Harveſt, and Cold and 
Heat, aud Summer and Winter, and Day and 
Night ball not ceaſe. Implying that tho? the 
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Seaſons 
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Seaſons, as well as Night and Day, had been, 

during the Deluge, ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from 

one another; yet the former as well us the latter 
' Diſtinction had been in Nature before: And ſure- 

ly the Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, 

with their Varieties of Cold and Heat, Secd-time 

and Harveſt, were no more originally begun at- 
ter the Deluge, than the Succeſſion of Day and 
Night mention'd here together with them is by L 
any ſuppos'd to have been. But of this we have 
at large diſcours'd under the third Hypotheſis fore- 

going already ; to which the Reader is farther 

referr'd for Satisfaction. 

XXXIII. Since the Commencing of this 

diurnal Rotation, the inward and central 

Parts have not revolv'd quite ſo faſt as the 


outward and ſuperficial, 
This appears by what has been faid under the 


P 
IIId Hypotheſis already. 
XXXIV. As a Conſequence of the former 


it appears that the Cauſe of the Diurnal Ro- 
tation was ſome force impreſſed on the out- 
ward and ſuperficial Parts, and thence com- 


municated to the inward. 
This appears from the ſame IIId Hypotheſis. 
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Phxnomena relating tothe Antediluvian 
State of the Earth. 


XXXV. HE Inhabitants of the Earth 
were befdre the Flood vaſtly 


more numerous than the preſent Earth either 
actually does, or perhaps is capable to con— 
tain and ſupply. 

In order to the Proof of this Aſſertion, J ob- 
ſerve, (1. ) That the Poſterity of Each Gene- 
ration of the Autediluvians, is to be ſuppos'd 
much more numerous than of any ſince, be- 
cauſe their Lives were much longer. This is 


but agreeable to the ſacred Hiſtory, in which 


we find two at ſixty five, and one at ſevent 
Years of Age to have begotten Children: While 
the three Sons of Noab were not begotten till af- 
er their Father's five hundredth year: Where- 
as yet at the ſame time the ſeveral Children of the 
fame Father appear to have ſucceeded as quickly 
one after anorher as they uſually do at this day. 
For as to Cain and Abel, they appear to have 
been pretty near of an Age, the World being at 
the death of the latter, not without conſiderable 
numbers of People, tho' their Father Adam was 
not then an hundred and thirty Years old; and 
ſo in Probability contain'd many of the Poſterity 
of both of them. ( Which by the way full 
eſtabliſhes the early begetting of Children juſt 
now obſerv'd in the Autediluvian Patriarchs, and 
if rightly conſider'd, overturns a main Argument 


e749 v. 31. for the Septuagini's Addition of ſo many Centena- 


I ries 
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ries in the Generations before the Deluge.) 

And as to the three Sons of Noah, born after r 
the five hundredth Year of their Father's Life, & viii. 1;. 
tis evident that two of them at the leaſt, Faphet withxi.10, 
and Shem, were born within two Years one after 

another. All which makes it highly reaſonable 

to ſuppoſe, that ſince the Lives of the Antedi- 

luvians were much longer, their Poſterity muſt 

have been much more nuraerous than that of the 
Poſtdiluvians. ( 2.) The Lives of the Antedi- 

luvians being pretty evenly prolong'd without 

that mighty inequality in the Periods of hu- 

man Lite, which we now exverience, and com- 

monly amounting to 800 Years at the leaſt, 

whereas the Modern Age of Men at the utmoſt 

is not 80, the proportion between the Lives 

of the Antediluvians and thoſe of the Poſtdi- 
luvians, muſt at leaſt be taken as about 10 to 

I. And accordingly in any long ſpace, the An- 
tediluvians muſt double themſelves at the leaſt, 

in about the tenth part of the time in which they 

now double themſelves. (3.) On account of 

the Coexiſtence of ſo many of ſuch Generations 

as are but ſucceſſive with us, we muſt allow the 
Antediluvian number of the preſent Inhabitants 

to have been ſo much greater than it would o- 

therwiſe have been, as to ſupply any defect 

which might ariſe from any other Circum- 5 
ſtances not here particularly conſider'd; by, 
that on all accounts the before-mention'd pro- ty. py 
portion for the doubling themſelves ought to be onthe Mul- 
eſteem'd a very fair and moderate one in this tiplication 
caſe ; which Precognita ſuppos'd, in order to the of | * 

: NS ind: And 
proof of this Aſſertion I obſerve, That tis now Phiioſ 
generally own'd, and this from good Obſervati- Tranſat. 
ons, that Mankind do double themſelves in about N. 196, P. 
360 or 370 Years ; or, allowance being made for 597 * 
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all but very uncommon, and very rare Caſes of 
general Wars, Famines, Plagues and ſuch like 
{weeping Delolations, in about 400 Years; 
which therefore is to be ſuppos'd the proportion 
ever fince the preſent Period of human Lite was 
fix d in the Days of David. Tis alſo evident 
that from the Creation till the Deluge, the Lives 
of Men were at the leaſt ten times as long asthe 

have been in theſe latter Ages of the World, as 
was juſt now obſerv'd ; *tis therefore evident that 
the Period for the Doubling of Mankind, from 
the Creation till the Deluge, muſt have been a- 
bout ten times ſhorter than that which has of 
Jate obtain'd in the World, by reaſon of their 
ancient longer Lives in that proportion; ſo that 
if we have a Series of 40 Numbers beginning at 
2 (for ſo many God created himſelf at firſt ; } 
and doubling themſelves in 40, or for conveni- 
ence 41 Vears in a mean, or one Age with another 
till the P 7. e. for about 1556 or 1656 Years, 
we ſhall in ſome degree obtain the ſum total of 
Mankind at the Deluge, and alſo in the ſeveral 
Ages before that time. ('Tho' ſtill this Period of 
doubling, muſt have been much ſborter and lon- 
ger in the earlieſt and lateſt times of the ſaid In- 
terval. ) Which Computation take in the fol- 
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From which Computation it is evident that 
the Number of the Antediluvians before the De- 
luge would eaſily amount to above 500,000 Mil- 
lions, 7. e. to Ioo times as many as our preſent 


Earth has in all probability now upon it; and 


indeed to 1o times ſo many as the preſent Earth 
can well be ſuppos'd capable of maintaining in 
its preſent Conſtitution ſince the Deluge. And 
that this vaſt number may not ſeem at all incre- 
dible, nor to be only built on precarious and ima- 
ginary Suppoſitions, I ſhall farther ſhew from 
a known Inſtance, built on matter of Fact, that 
the Antediluvians might eaſily be rather more 
than fewer in number than thoſe affign'd in the 
foregoing Computation. For *tis evident from 
the Sacred Hiſtory, and not to be denied by 
thoſe who forſakethe Hebrew Chronology them- 
ſelves, or who would leſſen the numbers of the 
Antediluvians; That in the Space of about two 
hunderd fixty fix Years, the Poſterity of Jacob 
alone, by his Sons, ( without the Conſideration 
of Dinah his Daughter) amounted to ſix hundred 
thouſand Males above the Age of 'Twenty, all 
able to go forth to War, Now by Mr. Graunt's 
Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality it ap- 
pears that about , are between the Ages of ſix- 
teen and fifty ſix : Which may be near the Pro- 
portion of the Males numbred, to the entire 
Number of them all. So that as thirty four to 
an hundred, by the Golden Rule, muſt fix hun- 
dred thouſand be to the entire Number of the 


Males of Tſrael at that time: Which was there- 


fore one Million ſeven hundred ſixty four thou- 
ſand and ſeven hundred. To which add Fe- 


Pag. 104+ ales, near 5 fewer, as ſuppoſe, to make the 


Sum even, one Million fix hundred thirty five 
thouſand, 
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thouſand, three hundred, the Tetal is, three Num. iii. 


millions, and four hundred thouſand ; add forty 39. 


three thouſand for the Levites, (not included in TOPS 47s 
the former accounts, ) the entire Sum will at laſt *** #2 


amount to three Millions, and four hundred 
forty three thouſand Souls. Now if we ſuppoſe 
the increaſe of the Children of Vrael to have 
been gradual, and proportionable through the 
whole two hundred fixty fix Years, it will ap- 
pear that they doubled themſelves every four- 
teen Years at leaſt; which Proportion, if we 
ſhould continue itthrough the entire hundred and 
fourteen Periods, ( which the ſpacefrom the Crea- 
tion to the Deluge admits ) the product or num- 
ber of People on the Face of the Earth atthe De- 
luge would be at leaſt the hundredth in a Geome- 
trick double Proportion, or Series of numbers, 
two, four, eight, ſixteen, &c. where every ſuc- 
ceeding one were double to that before jt : Which 
to how immenſe a Sum it would arite, thoſe who 
know any thing of the nature of Geometrick Pro- 
greſſions will eaſily pronource, and may be ſoon 

tried by any ordinary Arithmetician. So that if 
the Antediluvians had only multiplied as faſt bes 
fore, as tis certain the Vraelites did ſince the 
Flood for the aſſigned term; the numbers of Man- 
kind actually Alive and Coexz/ting at the Deluge, 
muſt have been, not only more than the Earth 
now does or poſſibly could maintain, but prodi- 
giouſly more than the whole number of Mankind 
can be juſtly fuppos'd ever ſince the Deluge; nay 
indeed, with any degree of likelihood, ever 
ſince the Creation of the World. On which Ac- 
count this Calculation muſt not be at all eſteem'd 
a real one, or to exhibit in any meaſure the juſt 
Number of the Poſterity of Adam alive at the 
univerſal Deluge. However, this Calculation 


ſerves 
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ſerves to ſhew how vaſtly numerous, according to 
the regular method of human Propagation, the 
Offspring of a ſingle Perſon may certainly be; 
and this on a Calculation from undoubted matter 
of Fact, not from a meer poſhble Hypotheſis, 
(according to which Numbers prodigiouſly greater 
would ſtill ariſe :) It demonſtrates the Probabili- 
ty, if not Certainty, of Mankind's Original from 
a common Head as well before as ſince the De- 
luge, and that within a few Millenaries of years: 
It, laſtly, is more than ſufficient to demonſtrate 
the Propoſition we are upon, that the whole 
Earth muſt have been peopled long before the 
Flood, and at its Approach have contain'd con- 
ſiderably more in Number than the preſent 


does. 


Scholium. Since we have here ſuppos'd that the 
general Standard for the doubling of Mankind in 
theſe latter Ages of the World is about 400 Years, 
allowance being therein made for all but very un- 
common and very rare Caſes of general Wars, 
Famines, Plagues, and ſuch like ſweeping Deſo- 


lations; and ſince we have alſo ſuppos'd that the 
Period of Doubling muſt ſtill be ſo much ſnorter, 


as the Lives of Men in different Ages appear to 
be longer, It will be proper and uſeful in this 
place to examine this Matter a little farther, and 


to confirm both parts of the preſent Hypotheſis by 


comparing it with the utmoſt Ancient and Authen- 
tick, nay indeed, with the only Ancient and Au- 
thentick Account of this matter we have in the 
World; and that is with the time of Doubling 
among the Children of Jrael from their Entrance 
into the Land of Canaan, till the time of King 
David; at both which points of Time their Num- 
bers were exactly taken, and are as exactly Re- 
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corded in the Sacred Scriptures. The whole 
Number of the Children of 1/rae/ ( excepting the 
Tribes of Levi and Benjamen, which were not 
numbred by Joab the ſecond time) above 20 
Years old, counting only the Males, juſt before 
their entring into the Land of Canaan was 
556, 130. Between this time of the numbring 
by Moſes and that by David there were about 
430 Years. The uſual Period of Human Life in a 
mean was then at the leaſt longer than the pre- 
{ent, in the Proportion of 100 to 75, or 4 to 3 as 
will eaſily appear by the Table of the Poſtdilu- 
vians Lives to be hereafter given; ſo that if 400 
Years be the Period of Doubling with us, 300 Years 
muſt have been the Period of Doubling in the 
Interval we now {peak of. Say theretore by the 
Rule of Three, If three hundred Years doublethe 
People, or produce 1, 112,260 of Males above 
20 Years of Age, how many by a proportiona- 
ble increaſe will 430 Years produce? The Pro- 
duct whereof is 1,594,236, or in a round Num- 
ber 1,600,000, which therefore, according to the 
fore-mention'd rate, ought to be the Numberof 
the Iſraelites at the time when David numbred 
them about 430 Yearsafterward. Now thenum- 
ber of the 1/ralites taken by Foab was expreſly 
800,000 valiant Men that drew the Sword. Be- 
ſides which there were 12 Companies of 24,000 


Men apiece already number'd and enrol'd, to 


wait by turns on the King in the 12 Months of 
the Year: Which are therefore 288,000. So 
that the total Number of the Men of all Trael 
was 1,088,000, orina round Number 1,100,000 
Men: as tis expreſly in the Book of Chronicles. 
To which add the Men of 7udab 470,000 ; or 
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Numb. 


51. 


Phznom. 


71. infra, 


2 Sam, 
xxiv. 9. 
1 Chron., 
xxvii. 1 


1 Chron. 
XXl. 5. 


Ibid. 


2 Sam. 


in a round Number, as the Second Book of Sa- ,,, 9. 


wel has it, whether including or not the ſmall 
Tribe 
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Tribe of Beujamin does not appear, Soo, ooo 

Men. And to at laſt the total Sum is in a round 

Number 1,6c0,000 Men, which is the very ſame 

Number with the former produc'd by the Arith- 

metical Calculation above, and ſo highly worthy 

of our regard and admiration. We may there- 

fore, upon the whole matter, reaſonably conclude 

that, excepting only what diſturbance very rare 

and very uncommon Wars, Famines, Plagues and 

ſuch other mercileſs deſtroyers of Men have given 

thereto, Mankind have generally increas'd in 

nearly the ſame determinate Proportion, and 

doubled themſelves in 400 Years or thereabout 

for this 2,700 Years, ſince the fixing the preſent 

Period of Human Life in the Days of David ; 

and that in the former Ages the Period for ſuch 

their doubling was ſtill about ſo much ſhorter as 

their Lives were longer than that common Stan- 

dard which has obtain'd in thele latter Ages of 

Gen.xii.z, the World : Upon which Hyporbefss all the Com- 

& xiii. 16. Putations of this Nature are by me built, and are, 

& xv. 5. 4s far as appears, very agreeable to all the ancient 
& xv11. 2. Hiſtories of Mankind. 

0 $2, 6 Corollary. The Increaſe of the Chiliren of Iſrael, 

XX1l.17-. 25 : : 7 

& xxvi. 4. during their abode in the Land of Egypt, was Ex- 

| &xxviii. traordinary, and very much quicker than the common 

14 S rate of the Increaſe of Maikind in thoſe Ages, nay 

3 :* than their own Increaſe afterwards ; and was 0 o- 

| 5, 9. & Her than a ſignal and remarkable fulfilling of thoſe 

| xxxil. 13. any Promiſes God had made to their Fore-fa- 

| Numb. 7hers, concerning ſuch their vaſt Multiplication and 

| 3 % Iucreaſe, till by their frequent Murmurings, Diſo- 

10, 11. bedtence, Idolatry, and Wickedneſs in the Wil- 

Iſa. 48 19. derneſs and in the Land of Canaan, He took away 

Jer-xxxl1 Yig extraordinary bleſſing from them, and left them 

22. Heb. 20 he common and uſual courſe of Nature ever af- 

xi. 12. 


Exek.xvi. ferwards. For tho, as Sir William Petty bas 0be: 
7 ſerv 4 
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ſerv'd, in bis ſinall but excellent Eſſay, concerning 
the Multiplication of Mankind, The time of dou- 
bling without a Miracle might Poſſibly be uo longer 
than the ſpace of 10 Tears, according to the preſent 
Obſervations in ſome particular Families, even conſi- 
dering the ſhortneſs of the Period of Human Life 
now 3 and fo at the time of the Egyptian Bondage 
might poſſibly have been ſtill almoſt as ſhort again, 
becauſe their Lives were then almoſt as long again; 
yet, as he alſo obſerves, the Tncreaſe of Mankind 


in general, or of any conſiderable Number of Families 
together, has not actually been any where ſo great 


as to double it ſelf in leſs than 120 Tears time : Which 
7s much the ſame as if the Iſraelites had doubled 
themſelves in 600r7o Tears only; whereas if we 
compute the Increaſe of the Iſraelites from thoſe 0 
Souls which came into Egypt fill they became in all 
at their Exodus near three Millions aud an half, i. e. 

in about 215 Tears ſpace, We ſhall find that they all 
along in a mean doubled themſelves in 15 Tears time; 
which very ſhort Period of doubling, and the prodigious 
zncreaſe thence ariſing, tho it be hy no means properly 
miraculous, yet was veryumtſnal and extraordinary; 
and a moſt eminent inſtance of the peculiar Bleſſing 
and Providence of God towards that Nation, and of 


the fulfilling of his ancient Promiſes made to that 
People. 


Coroll. 2. Since therefore the vaſt numbers of the 
Jews at the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus, and 
afterwards in the Days of Trajan and Adrian, not- 
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withſtanding the return of only apart of that People, 


after the Babylonith Captivity, atteſted to by all the 
profane Hiſtorians, does fully confirm and juſtify the 
ſacred Accounts of their Numbers in the elder Days 
of David and Moſes, It is certain that there was a 
peculiar Providence toward that Nation from the eldeſt 
times of it, and ſuch an one as is wholly unecampled 
among all the reſt of the Nations of the Earth. 


XXXVI, 


256 


Eſſay, p. 
257, 238. 


Eſſay, P- 
84. Sec. 
& 257. 
258. 


Theor. l. 
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XXXVI. The Brute Animals whether be- 
longing to the Water or Land, were, pro- 
portionably at leaſt, more in number betore 
the Flood than they are ſince. 

This is I think generally look'd upon as no 
other than a realonable Deduction from the laſt 
Propoſition; and is very fully atteſted by Dr. 
Woodward's Oblervations, as far as the remains of 
thoſe Ages afford any means of knowing the 
ſame ; And ſo ought in reaſon to be univerſally 
allowed. 

XXXVII. The Antediluvian Earth was 
much more fruitſul than the preſent; and 
the multitude of its vegetable productions 
much greater. 

This is both neceſſary to be allow'd by reaſon of 
the multitude of its Inhabitants, rational and 
irrational, maintained by them; of which be- 


fore : And abundantly confirm'd alſo by Dr. 
Noodevard's Obſervations. 


XXXVIII. The Temperature of the Ante- 
diluvian Air was more equable as to its dif- 
ferent Climates, and its different Seaſons; 


without ſuch exceſſive, and ſudden heat 


and cold; without the ſcorching of a T or- 
24 ns. and of burning Summers; or 


the freezing of the rigid Zones, and of 


piercing Winters; and without ſuch ſudden 
and violent changes in the Climates or Sea- 
ſons from one cxtreme to another, as the 
preſent Air, to our ſorrow, is ſubject 
to. 

Theſe Characters are extremely agreeable to, 


and atreſted by, the ancient Accounts of the 


Golden 
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Golden Age. The Gentleneſs of the Torrid and 
Frigid Zones is neceflary to be ſuppos'd in order 
to the eaſy Peopling of the World, with the diſ- 
perſion and maintenance of thoſe numerous In- 
habitants we before prov'd it to have contain*d : 
Which, if they were as now they are, would be 
very difficultly accountable. The Gentleneſs of 
Summer and Winter, with the eaſy and gradual. 
coming on, and going off of the ſame Seaſons, 
are but neceſſary in order to the very long Lives 
of the Antediluvians ; which elſe *rwere not ſo 
eaſy to account for. And indeed the moſt of 
thoſe Teſtimonies which have been ſuppos'd fa- 
vourable to a perpetual Equinox before the De- 
luge, are reſolv'd into this Propoſition ; and if it 
can be ſeparately eſtabliſh'd, need not to be ex- 
tended any farther. 


XXXIX. The Conſtitution of the Ante- 
diluvian Air was Thin, Pure, Subtile and 
Homogeneous ; without ſuch groſs Steams, 
Exhalations, Nitroſulphureous, or other He- 
terogeneous Mixtures, as occaſion Coruſcati- 
ons, Meteors, Thunder, Lightning, Con- 
tagions, and Peſtilential Infections, in our 
preſent Air; and have ſo very pernict- 
ous and fatal ( tho' ſometimes almoſt in- 
ſenſible ) effects in the World ſince the De- 
luge. 

This is the natural Conſequent, or rather Ori- 
ginal, of the before-mention'd Equability and 
Uniformity of the Antediluvian Air : This muſt 
be ſuppos'd on the account of the Longevity of 
the Inhabitants : And this is very agreeable to the 

| laſt cited Deſcriptions of the Golden Age. The 


contrary Heterogeneous and Grois Atmoſphere, 
as - which 
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-which now encompaſſes the Earth, is diſagreea- 
blee to a regular State, (Which an original For- 
mation from the Chaos ſuppoſes, ) as containing 
ſuch denſe and bulky Exhalations, and Maſles, 
which at firſt muſt have obtain'd a lower Situa- 
tion, and were not to be ſuſtain'd by the primi- 
tive thin and ſubtle Air or Aither. Such Mixtures 
as this Propoſition takes notice of, or thoſe Effects 
of them therein mention'd, have no Footſteps in 
Sacred or Prophane Antiquity, relating to the 
firſt Ages of the World; there is no appearance 
of them in the Serene and Pellucid Air of the 
Moon, or of the Generality of the Heavenly 
Bodies, and ſo there can be little reaſon to a- 
{cribe them to the Antediluvian ſtate. 

XL. The Antediluvian Air had no large, 
groſs Maſſes of Vapours, or Clouds, hang- 
ing for long Seaſons in the ſame. It had no 
great round Drops of Rain, deſcending in 
Multitudes together, which we call Showers: 
But the Ground was watered by gentle Miſts 
or Vapours aſcending in the day, and de 

vid Hu- ſcending in great meaſure again in the ſuc- 
gen verba ceeding Night. * 
ad Phz- This Aſſertion is but a proper Conſequent of 
nom. 45. ſuch a pure, thin, rare Ætber as originally en- 
gb compaſs'd the Earth. Tis very agreeable to the 
Theo-. 1. Deſcriptions of the Golden Age, and to the pre- 
2c. I ſent Phenomena of moſt of the Planets (eſpecially 
of the Moon, whoſe Face, tho' ſo near us, is ne- 
ver obſcur'd or clouded from us. ) Tis neceſſary 
to be ſuppos'd in an Air without a Rainbow, as 
the Antediluvian was; (of which preſently ; ) 
and is indeed no other than the Words of the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory informs us of. 
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The Lord God had not cauſed it to rain upon the Gen. ii. 
Earth, But there went up a Miſt from the 5 6. 


Earth, and watered the whole Face of the Ground. 

'The Clouds indeed are mention'd by Wiſdom 
in the Book of Proverbs as Coeval with the Crea- 
tion, Which ſeems to contradict this Phenomenon. 
But if we conſider that in the firſt Conſtitution of 
the Expanſum or Firmament on the 2d Day of 
the Hexaemeron there would be Clouds, and thoſe 
probably thicker and denſer than ever ſince; and 
that during the greateſt part of 9 or 10 Months 
Space together, tho' after the clearing up of the 
Air onthe fourth Day they would return no more, 
as will be eaſily underſtood hereafter , It will ap- 
pear that the preſent Phenomenon, in the juſt 
Senſe here intended, is ſtill very true, andnot at 
all diſagreeable to the Sacred Scriptures. 


XLI. The Antedilnvian Air was free 
from violent Winds, Storms, and Agitations, 
with all their Effects on the Earth or Scas, 


which wc cannot now but be ſuthciently 
ſenſible of. | 


This the foregoing Phenomena enforce : So 
homogeneous, pure, and unmix'd a Fluid, as 
that Air has been deſcrib'd to have been, by no 
means ſeeming capable of exciting in it ſelf, or 
undergoing any ſuch diſorderly Commotions or 
Fermentations. Where no Vapours were col- 
lected into Clouds, there muſt have been no Winds 
to collect them; where the Climates preſerv'd 
their own proper temperature, no Storms muſt 
have hurried the Air from colder to hotter, or 
from hotter to colder Regions; where was no 
Rainbow, there muſt have been no driving to- 
gether the ſeparate Vapours into larger G/ubules 
or round Drops of Rain, the immediate requi— 

Aaz ſite 


Prov. viii 
28. 
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Ibis ts allo highly probable by 
reaton of the 1%: perual tranquillity of the Air 
for the firſt five entire Months of the Deluge, (as 
will be prov'd anon, ) which is ſcarce ſuppoſable 
if Storms and Tempeſts were uſual before. 
XLII. The Antediluvian Air had no 


Rainbow; as the preſent ſo frequently 
has. 


God ſaid, (after the Deluge) This is the token 
of the Covenant which I make between me aud you, 
and every Irving Creature that is with you, for per- 
petual Generations. Ido ſet my Bow in the Cloud; 
and it ſball be for a Token of a Covenant between me 


and the Earth. And it ſhall come to paſs when I 


bring a Cloud over the Earth, that the Bow ſhall 
be ſeen in the Cloud. And I will remember my Co- 
venant, which is between me and you, and every 


living Creature of all Fleſh ; and the Waters ſhall 
110 more become a Flood to deſtroy all Fleſh. And the 
Bow ſhall be in the Cloud, and I will look upon it, 


that I may remember the everlaſting Covenant be- 
tween God and every living Creature of all Fleſh 
that is upon the Earth. And God ſaid unto Noah, 
This is the Token of the Covenant, which ] have 


eftabliſld between me and all Fleſh that is upon the 
Farth. 


XLIII. The Antediluvians might only 


cat Vegetables; but the Uſe of Fleſh after 
the Flood was freely allow'd alſo. 


od ſacd, (to our firſt Parents in Paradiſe) Be- 


Hold I have given you every Herb, bearing Seed, 


«© ich is ton the face of all the Earth; and every 
Tree, inthewhich is the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed, 
60 391 it Hall be for Meat; andto every beaſt of the 
1:*rth, and to every Fowl of the Air, and to every 
thing that creepe!' upon the Earth wherein there is 


life; 
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life ; I have given every green Herb for Meat : Aud 


it was [0. | 

God bleſſed Noah and his Sons, (after the P lood) Chad. ; 
and ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and 1, Wy 
repleniſh the Earth. Aud the fear of you, and the 
dread of you ſhall be upon every Beaſt of the Earth, 
and upon every Fowl of the Air, upon all that moet 
upon the Earth, and upon allthe Fiſhes of the Sea; 
into your hand are they deliver d. Every moving 
thing that liveth ſhall be Meat for you ; even as the 
green Herb have I given you all things. "To which 
when the Prince of Latin Poets ſo exactly agrees, 
let us for once hear him in the preſent caſe. 


$3. 


Ante etiam ſceptrum Dictæi Regis, & ante Mz 5 

— ST a 4 N . 4 g Or. I * 
| Impia quan cſis gens oft epulata juveicis, fuk cab 
' Aureus vane vitam in terris Saturnus agevat, ce. 


XLIV. The Lives of the Antediluvians 
were more univerſally equal, and vaſtly lon- 
ger than ours now are : Men before the— 
Flood frequently approaching near to a thou- 
ſand, which almoſt none now do tu a un— 
dred Years of Age. 


This is both fully atteſted by the moſt anci- Crot. ubt 
ent Remainders of provhane Antiquity, an iv ot ie 7 
be put paſt doubt hereafter by a Table of the A- 2. c. z. | 
ges of the Antediluvians, out of the fifth Chap- 


ter of Geneſis. Semotique privs tarda neceſſitas Leti Hor. Ode 


* 


, corripuit gradum, 3. 
| XLV. Though the Antediluvian Earth 
. Was not deſtitute of lefler Seas and Lakes, 
y every where diſpersd on the Surface 
5 thereof; yet had it no Ocean, or large 
; receptacle 'of Waters, ſeparating one 
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Continent from another, and covering ſo 


large a portion of it, as the preſent Earth 
has. () 


This is evident, Becauſe ( 1. ) the Number of 
the Antediluvians before aſhgn'd, muſt have been 
too numerous for the Continents alone to main- 
tain. ( 2.) That famous Tradition among the 
Ancients of the drowning a certain vaſt Conti- 
nent call'd Atlantis, bigger than Africa and Aſia, 
ſeems to be a kind of Relique of the Generation 
of the Ocean at the Deluge, and conſequently of 
that Antediluvian State, where the greateſt part 
of what the Ocean now poſſeſſes was dry Land, 
and inhabited as well as the reſt of the Globe. 
(3.) The Generation of the Ocean, with the Si- 
tuation of the preſent great Continents of the 
Earth will be ſo naturally and exactly accounted 


for at the Deluge, that when that is underſtood 


there will remain to thoſe who are ſatisfied with 
the other Conclufions, {mall reaſon to doubt of 
the 'Truth of this before us. (4. ) The Teſtimo- 
ny of Foſephus (if the Theorift hit upon his true 
Senſe ) is agreeable, who ſays, At the Deluge 
God Ess SN mv T1290 WeTEC & AZ 5 chang'd the 
Continent into Sea. 


„ »„— —— es —_ 


) Nam neque apud nos niſi ſumma maris ſuperficie 


ac tenui veluti pellicula opus eſſet ad humorem terris 


ſatiſque ſuppeditandum quem ſolis vis elicuiſſet; qui- 


que in rorem tantum, non vero in nubes condenſaretur, 


Hug an. Coſmotheor. p. 117. 
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Phænomena relating to the Univerſal 
Deluge, and its Effects upon the 


Earth. 


XLVI. IF N the Sixteenth or Sceventcenth 
Century from the Creation, there | 
happen'd a moſt extraordinary and prodigi- gun be 
ous Deluge of Waters upon the Earth. Stilling- 
This general Aſſertion is not only atteſted by Feet Orig. 


a large and ſpecial Account of itin the Sacred 22 1 


Writings, but by the univerſal Conſent of the erw 
molt ancient Records of all Nations beſides, as tyofScrip. 
may be ſeen in the Authors quoted in the Mar- 8 
gin; and is put moreover paſt doubt by Dr. }/00d- dene 
ward*'s Natural Obſervations *. og Cen. 
XLVII. This prodigious Deluge of Wa- 6, and 7. 


ters was in part occaſion'd by a moſt extra- ae 
ordinary and violent Rain, for the ſpace of part z. 
forty Days, and as many Nights, without Set 2. 


Intermiſion. 
Tet ſeven Days, and I will cauſe it to rain upon the Gen. vij 4. 
Earth forty Days and forty Nights. 
The Windows of heaven were opened, and the rain verſe 11, 
was upon the Earth forty Days and forty Nights. 12. 
And the Flood was forty Days upon the Earth, — 
XLVIII. This vaſt quantity of Waters Verſe 1]. 
was not deriv'd from the Earth or Seas, as 
Rains conſtantly now are; but from ſome 
other Superior and Cceleſtial Original. 
This is evident, Becauſe (1.) the Antediluvian 
Air ( as was before prov'd, ) neyer retain'd great 


Aa 4 Quan- 
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Quantities of Vapours, or ſuſtained any Clouds 
capable of producing ſuch conſiderable, and ſo 
laſting a Rain, as this molt certainly was. ( 2. ) 
The Quantity of Waters on the Autediiuvian Earth, 
where there was no Ocean, (as we ſaw juſt now) 
was very ſmall in compariſon of that at preſent, 
and ſo could contribute very little towards the 
Deluge. ( 3.) If the Quantity of Waters on the 
Face of the Earth had then been as great asnqw, 
and had all been elevated into Vapours and deſcend- 
ed on the dry Land alone, it were much roo ſmall 
to cauſe ſuch a Deluge as this was. (4.) But becauſe, 
if the Waters were all rais'd into Vapours, and 
deſcended into Rain, they muſt either fall upon, 


or run down into the Ocean, the Seas, and thoſe 


Gen. vii. 
11. And 
viil. 2. 


Declivities they were in before, They could only 
take up and poſſeſs their old places; They there- 
fore could not contribute a jot to that ſtanding and 
permanent Maſs of Waters which cover'd the 
Earth at the Deluge. (5. ) The Expreſſion us'd 
by the Sacred Hiſtorian, that the Windows, Flood- 
gates, or Cataracts of Heaven were open'd at the 
firſt falling, and ſhut at the ceaſing of theſe Wa- 
ters, very naturally agrees to this Superior and 
Cœleſtial Original. 
XLIX. This vaſt fall of Waters, or Forty 


Days rain, began either on the ſixth Day of 


the Week, or Friday the twenty eighth day 
of November, according to the preſent He- 


brew Chronology or on Monday December 


Gen. vil. 
11. 


2d according to the exacter Chronology, be- 
ing the ſeventeenth Day of the ſecond 
Month from the Autumnal Equinox. 

In the ſix bundredth Tear of Noah's Life, lu the 


ſecond Month, the feventeenth Day of the Month, the 


Wiudows of Heaven were opened, and the Rain vas 
upon the Barth fo rty Days and forty Nights, Thus 


> 
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the ſecond Month from the Autumnal Equinox 12 "0 


great Abyſs, or the cauſing of ſuch Chaps 


—_” 5  Y 0 T_ x 


ced. 


3 


_ © cond Month, the ſeventeenth Day of the Month, the FP 
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'Ehus Abydenus and Beroſus ſay it began on the 
fifteenth Day of Deſius, the ſecond Month from |, , 
the Vernal Equinox ; which, if the miſtake, ariſing 3 | 
tis probable from the ignorance of the change in fi, p. 253. 
the beginning of the Year at the Exodus out of 
Egypt, or perhaps from the Copyers alone, by 
putting Deſius inſtead of Dius which was the ſe- 
cond Month from the Autumnal Equinox, be but 
corrected, is within a Day or tuo agreeable to 
the Narration of Moſes, and ſo exceedingly con- 
firms the ſame. Thus alſo, what is ſtill more 
remarkable, Plutarch tells us that Ofiris, or No- 
ab went into the Ark exactly onthe 17th Day of 
the Month Athyr, in which the Sun paſſes through 
the Sign Scorpius, or the very fame 17th Day of „ 


which we here aſſign, and which the Sacred Hi- prius, 

ſtory aſſerts; as we have already ſeen. 
L. The other main Caule of the Deluge, 

was the breaking up the Fountains of the 


and Fiſſures in the upper Earth, as might 
permit the Waters contain'd in the Bowels 
of it, when violently preſsd and fqueez'd 
upwards, to aſcend, and ſo add to the 
quantity of thoſe which the Rains produ- 


All the Fountains of the great deep were broken up. Gen. vii. 
LI. All theſe Fountains of the great Deep 

were broken up on the very firſt ah of the 
Deluge; or the very firſt Day when the Rains 

began. : 
| Tathe fix hundredth Tear of Noah's Life, in the ſe. Gen. vii. 


ſame Day were all the Fountains of the great Deep 
5 broken 
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broken up, and the I 
opened. 


LIL. Yet the very 
Family, and all the 


Ark. 


In the ſelf-ſame Day 
Noah, and Shem, ana 


Cons of Noah, and No 
Wives of his Sons with tl 
every Beaſt after his kin 
their kind,and every cree} 
the Earth after his kind 
kind, every Bird of eve! 
LIIL The Waters 
creas d by degrees fi 
moſt height; and the 
ſtill longer till they 
the face of the Earth 
This is evident from 
of the Moſaick Hiſtory, 
Chapters of Geneſis. 
LIV. The Water 
Still, Calm, free fron 
Winds, and Tempeſt 
whole time in which 


them. 


This is evident fro 
Ark's abiding a ſtormy 
Bulk, and particular F 
was three hundred C 
broad, and thirty Cul 
cording to the moſt : 
the Cubits Length, by 
Lord Biſhop of Petert 
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the Windows of Heaven were 


very ſame Day, Noah, his 
the Animals entred into the 


e Day, laſt mention'd, entred 
1, and Ham, and Japheth, the 
1d Noah's Wife, and the three 
with them into the Ark : They, and 
is kind, and all the Cattle after 
y creeping thing that creepeth upon 
s kind, and every Fowl after his 
F every ſort. 

Vaters of the Deluge in- 
ces five Months till their ut- 
ad then decreas d by degrees 


they were clearly gone off 
Earth. 


from the entire Series and courſe 
* in the ſeventh and eighth 
. | 

Vaters of the Deluge were 
from Commotions, Storms, 
mpeſts of all ſorts, during the 
/hich the Ark was afloat upon 


at from the Impoſſibility of the 
tormy Sea, conſidering the vaſt 
ular Figure of it. For ſince it 
red Cubits long, fifty Cubits 
ty Cubits high; which is, ac- 
noſt accurate Determination of 
th, by the Right Reverend the 
Peterborough, above five n 
an 
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and forty ſeven Engliſh Feet long 
one Feet broad, and near fifty 
And ſince withal it appears to h- 
Figure of a Cheſt, without ſuch 

tom, and Proportion of Parts, a: 
are contrived with ; *tis evident 
low'd by Perſons skil'd in N 
*rwas not capable of enduring a a 
muſt, whenever either the Ridg 
vaſt Waves were ſo ſituate, that 

the one or the other, have had i; 
and it ſelf muſt have been ſhati 
which having not happen'd, *ti 
dence of a calm Sea during the w 

afloat. 


LV. Yet during the latter p 
luge, there was a conſiderable 
Storms and 'Tempeſts allo. 


God made 4 wind to paſs over th 
waters aſſwaged. 

Thou coveredſt the Earth with th 
garment ; the waters ſtood above th 
thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of 
haſted away. They go up to the m 
down by the vallies, unto the place 
appointed for them, 


LVI. This Deluge of Wa 
verſal in its extent and effect; 
the parts of the Earth, and de 
Land- animals on the entire $1 


thoſe only excepted which W. 
in the Ark. 


The following Texts, eſpeci: 
with the thirty fifth foregoing F 
added to Dr. Woodward's Obſer 
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t long, above ninety Biſhop 
fifty five Feet high ; Comber- 
to have been of the Weights 
ſuch a peculiar Bot- and Mea- 
rts, as our great Ships ſures, 
vident, and will be al- P. 37 
in Navigation, that 
ing a ſtormy Sea. It 
Ridges or Hollows of 
that it lay over croſs 

had its back broken, 
n ſhatter'd to pieces; 
d, tis a certain evi- 

the whole time it was 


itter part of the De- 
erable Wind, if not 
ſo. 


over the Earth, and the den. vir 


I. 


vith the deep, as with a Pſalmciv. 
ove the mountains. At © 7 8. 
oice of thy thunder they 

the mountains; they go % Ppilos 
e place which thou haſt is deſcrip- 


tionem Di- 
F Waters was Uni- _ 
fect ; reaching to all 4rcheol. 
nd deſtroying all the P 23% 
tire Surface thereof; 
ch were with Noah 


eſpecially if compar'd Eſſay, 
oing Phenomenon, and Elec ax 


Obſervatious atteſting 8g. 3. 


The yid. Th. 
I. 1. c. 3. 


—— — EL — — ů — Ä > => 


— 2 —— 


OO OO — — 


Verſe 17. 


Chap. vii. 


4 
Verſe 19, 
20,21, 22, 


23. 
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the ſame thing, will put this Aſſertion beyond ra- 
tional Except ion. 

God looked upon the earth, and behold it was cor- 
rupt ; for all fleſh had corrupted his way upon the 
earth. And God ſaid unto Noah, The end of all 


fleſh is come before me. 


Behold, I even I do bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth, to deſtroy all fleſh, wherein is the breath 
of life from under heaven: and every thing that is 
in the earth ſhall die. 

Every living ſubſtance that I have made, will I 
deſtroy from off the face of the earth. 

All the high hills that were under the whole heaven 
were covered. And all fleſh died that moved 
upon the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of 
beaſt, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the Earth, and everyman. All inwhoſe noſtrils was 
the breath of life ; all that was in the dry land died. 
And every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed which was 


upon the face of the ground, both man and cattle, 


Vid. Va- 
ren.Geog. 
P-60. 


Gen. vii. 
16, 20. 


and the creeping thing, and the fowl of the heaven, 
and they were deſtroyed from the Earth ; and Noah 
only remained alive, and they that were with him 


in the Ark. 


LVII. The Waters at their utmoſt height 
were fiftcen Cubits above the higheſt Moun- 
tains, or about; Miles above the neighbour- 
ing Plains, or 6 Miles above the common 


Surface of the Earth. 
All the high hills under the whole heaven were co- 


vered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters pre- 


0 * 
— 


vail, and the mountains were covered, 
LVIII. Whatever be the height of that 
Gordyean Mountain whereon the Ark reſted 


Now); it was at that time the higheſt 1 
= al 
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all others, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the 


World. 


This is evident from what has been already Vid. Hy- 
obſerv'd, That tho' the utmoſt height of the — 
Waters were fifteen Cubits above the higheſt * 
Mountains, and ſo many hundreds, nay, thou- 
ſands above the moſt of them; yet did the 
Ark reſt on the very firſt day on which the Wa- 
ters began to diminiſh, more than two Months 
before the emerging of the tops of the other 
Mountains; as is evident from the Texts fol- 
lowing. 


The waters prevailed upon the earth (from the Gen. vid. 


ult. (with 
e Tr day of the ſecond, to the ſeventeenth — 11.0 


day of the ſeventh month) an hundred and fifty chap. viii. 
days. And God remembred Noah, and all the cat- i 
tle that was with him in the Ark ; and God made 
a wind to paſs over the earth, and the waters aſſwa- 
ged. The fountains alſoof the deep, and the windows 
of heaven were ſtopped, and the rain from heaven 
was reſtrained. And the waters returned from off the 
earth continually, and after the end of the hundred 
and fifty days the waters were abated. And the Ark 
reſted in the ſeventh month, on the ſeventeenth day 
of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. Aud 
the waters decreaſed continually until the tenth month : 


in the tenth month, on the firſt day of the month, were 
the tops of the mountains ſeen. 


LIX. As the Fountains of the great Dcep 
were broken up at the very beginning of 
the Deluge, ſo were they ſtopp'd at the cnd 
of 150 Days, on the ſeventecnth Day of 
the ſeventh Month. Bas. wit 


The fountains alſo of the deep, aud the windows 2. 


of heaven were ſtopped, and the rain from heaven 
was reſtrained. 


LX. The 
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EX. The abatement and decreaſe of the 
Waters of the Deluge was firſt by a Wind 
which dried up ſome; And ſecondly, by 
their deſcent through thoſe Fiſſures, Chaps, 
and Breaches, ( at which part of them had 
before aſcended) into the Bowels of the 
Earth, which received the reſt. To which 
latter alſo the Wind, by hurrying the Wa- 
ters up and down, and ſo promoting their 
lighting into the beforemention'd Fiſſures, 
was very much ſubſervient. 


God made a wind to paſs over the earth, and the 
waters aſſwaged. 

The cwaters returned from off the earth continually, 
or going and returning. 

Who ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it brake forth 
as if it had iſſued out of thewomb £ ben I 
brake up for it my decreed place, and ſet bars and 


doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no 


Pſalmeiv. 


further ; and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtayed. 


Thou coveredſt the Earth with the deep, as with a 


6, 1, 8,9, garment : the waters ſtood above the mountains. At 


P 1 935 
& c. priùs 


thy rebuke they fled at the voice of thy thunder 
they haſted away. They went up by the mountains : 
they went down by the vallies unto the place which 
thou hadſt appointed for them. Thou haſt ſet a bound 
that they may not paſs, that they turn not again to 
cover the earth. 

LXI. The Antediluvian Year was, in 
abſolute ſpace of time, nearly equal to 
our preſent and Ancient Lunar one, or 
above 10 Days ſhorter than our preſent Solar 
Year. : 8 

This has been prov'd under the XI. Hypotheſis 


already. 
LXII. Yet 
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" LXIL Yet the Antediluvians had, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, full 360 Days in their 
Year. | 

This has been alſo prov'd in the X. Hypotbeſis 
already. 

LXIII. The dry Land, or habitable 
Part of the Globe, is, ſince the Deluge, 
divided into two vaſt Continents, almoſt op- 
polite to one another, which, as is moſt pro- 


bable, are ſeparated by a great Ocean inter- 
pos'd between them. 


This every Map of the Earth is a ſufficient 
Proof of. 


LXIV. One of theſe Continents is conſi- 
derably larger than the other. 


This is evident the ſame way with the for- 
mer. 


LXV. The larger Continent lies moſt part 
on the Nor th. ſide of the Equator, and the 
ſmaller, as far as is yet certainly known, 
moſt part on the South. 


This (if we take South- America, the moſt con- 
ſiderable and entire Branch of the whole, for the 
Continent here referr'd to, as 'tis reaſonable to 


do) is alſo evident the ſame way with the for- 
mer. | 


LXVI. The Middle or Center of the 


North-Continent,between the utmoſt botinds, 


North and South, Eaſt and Weſt, is about 
ſixteen or eighteen degrees of Northern 
Latitude; and that of the South about 
ſixteen or eighteen degrees of Southern La- 
titude. 

This 
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'This may ſoon be found by meaſuring the 
Boundaries of the ſeveral Continents on a Globe 
or Map, and obſerving the Poſition of their 


Centers. 

LXVII. The diſtance between the Con- 
tinents, meaſuring from the larger or Nor- 
thern South-Eaſtward, is greater than that 
the contrary way, or Jouth-Weſtward. 


This is evident by the like means with the 
former : It being farther from China, or the 
Eaſt-Indies to America going forward South-Eaſt, 
than from Europe or Africa going thither South- 


Welt 

LXVIII. Neither of the Continents is 
terminated by a round or eyen circular Cir- 
cumference : But mighty Creeks, Bays, and 
Seas running into them; and as mighty 
Peninſula's, Promontories, and Rocks jetting 


out from them, render the whole very une- 
qual and irregular. 


This none who ever ſaw a Globe or Map of 
the World can be ignorant of. 

LXIX. The depth of that Ocean which 
ſeparates theſe two Continents is uſually 
greateſt fartheſt from, and leaſt neareſt 
to either of the ſame Continents; there 
being a gradual deſeent from the Continents 


to the middle of the Ocean ; which is the 
deepeſt of all. 


This is a Propoſition very well known in Na- 


vigation; and in ſeveral Sea-Charts relating 
thereto, may eaſily be obſery'd. 


LXX, 


— 


4 


T_ 


9 
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LXX. The greateſt part of the ande 
of the Globe are ſituate at ſmall diſtances 
from the Edges of the great Continents ; 
yery few appearing near the middle of the 


main Ocean. 
This the bare Inſpection into a Map or Globe 
of the World will ſoon give Satisfaction in. 


LXXI. The Ages of Men decreas'd about 
one half preſently after the Deluge ; and in 
the ſucceeding 1300 Years were gradually 
reduced to that ſtandard at which they have 
ſtood ever ſince. 


O 


rb 
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This the following Tables will eaſily evince. | 


Ages of the Antediluvians in Ages of the Poſtdiluvians in 
their Years: According, the preſent Years 


to the Samaritan. 
Adam 930 8em 600 Gen. x. 10, 11 
Set b. — 912 Arpbaxad —— 438 12, 13. 
226 — — 905 Salah oo - 433 14, 15. 
Cainan — m— 010 Heber — 404 16, 17. 
AAabalaleel 895 Phaleg —— 239 18, 19, 
3 — — 847 Re. 239 20, 21. 
noch (tranſlated) —3 C5 Serug — 230 22, 23. 
Met bhuſelab 720 Nahor oo 148 24, 25. 
Lamech .. 653 Terab —— 145 32. 
Noah — — 950 Abrabam 175 XXV. 7. 
Sem 60 N58 — 127 xx, 
Tſaac . — 18 = 28. 
Ie 2137 W. 1. 
Facob * — 147 xTLVII. 28 
| Foſeph —— 110 L 26. 
3 Levi w 2167 Ex. Vi. i6c 
Kobath — 133 18. 
42 about 133 Job 1. 1.4. 
Fob about — 180 & XLII. 16. 
Amram ——-—— 137 18. 
Segub about ——— 137 Ex. VI. 20. 
Ihar about — 137 


Pallu about — 1 
Focebede about — 137 
Miriam about — 1 30 


Aaron ——123 Num. xxx 111. 
Moſes· 120 39. 
Corab — Deut. xxxiv. 
Dathan ——-— . 


oſhua — 1 


10 7 
Booz about ——— 


— 
5 Obedabout ———; 4 
Eli - m—_ _ 98 1 Sam. IV. 


Feſſe about —- —— 85 25. 
Barzillai above 80 2 Sam. xIx. 
| David — 70 32. v. 4 


For the reſt, vide Uſer. Chron, Sac. Cap. 8, and 
12. & Annal. 4, M. 2552. & , LXXIL 
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LXXII. Our upper Earth, for a conſide- 
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rable depth, even as far as we commonly pe- 


netrate into it, is Factitious, or newly ac- 
quir'd at the Deluge : The ancient one ha- 
ving been covered by freſh Strata or Layers 


of Earth at that time, and thereby ſpoil'd or 
deſtroy'd as to the ule and advantage of Man- 
kind. „ 

T will deftroy them with the Earth. 

Neither ſhall there anymorebe a Flood, A mplciew, 
to deſtroy, corrupt, or ſpoil the Earth. 

This is moreover - evident by the vaſt numbers 
of the Shells of Fiſh, Bones of Animals, Entire 
or Partial Vegetables, and other very ſtrange 
things buried at the Deluge, and encloſed in the 
Bowels of the preſent Earth, and of its moſt ſolid 
and compacted Bodies, to be commonly ſeen at 
this Day. Thus particularly we find both in Dr. 
Plott,and the Philoſophical Tranſactions, a ſtrange 
Paſſage relating to Switzerland. Take the Ac- 
count in Dr. Plott's own Words, Hiſt. of Staff. 


Gen. vi. 
I3. 
andix.11, 


Philoſ. 


Tranſ. 


Chap. 2. Sect. 71, Many Heterogeneous Bodies N. = 


© belonging to the Sea are many times found 
© by digging in the Bowels of the Earth. Such 
© was the Maſt, the Ingenious Author of Mercu- 
© rins Centralis mentions, dug out of the Top of 
© anhigh Hill in Greenland, with a Pully hang- 


© ing to it. But the moſt prodigious Story We 


have of this kind is that of Baptiſta Fulgoſus, Lu- 
© dovicus Moſcardus, and Theodorus Moretus, who 
© tells us that at the Village of Bern in Switzerland, 
© Anno 1460, in a Mine 30 Fathoms deep, there 
5 was dug up a whole Ship with its Anchors and 
© broken Maſts, in which were the Carcaſſes of 
© 40 Mariners, together with their Merchandife : 
* which Pulgoſus more, particularly tells us as a 

B b 2 F thing 
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© thing done in his own time, and ſeen by many 


grave and ſober Men, from whom (qui in re preſen- 


© tes fuere, ) he ſays he receiv'd a perſonal Account 


© of it.” And what mighty Fiſh-Bones are found 


when the Mountain tops are waſh'd down in Tar- 
taria, I had rather the Reader ſhould be inform'd 
by his Excellency the Muſcovite Ambaſſador him- 
ſelf, who travell'd in thoſe Regions, than by any 
Account of my own from him. See Tsbrants 
Less Travels from Moſcow to China, Pag. 25, 26. 
And this Phenomenon is fully atteſted not only by 
very many occaſional Remarks of others, but 
more eſpecially by the careful and numerous Ob- 
ſervations of an Eye-witneſs, the Learned Dr. 
Woodward. Tis true, this excellent Author was 


forc'd to imagine, and accordingly to aſſert, That 


the Ancient Earth was diſſolv'd at the Deluge, 
and all its Parts ſeparated from one another ; and 
ſo the whole, thus diſſolv'd and ſeparated, taken 
up into the Waters which then cover'd the Earth; 
till at laſt they together ſettled downward, and 
with the fore-mentioned Shells, Bones, and Ve- 
getables, incloſed among the reſt of the Maſs, 


compos'd again that Earth on which we now live. 


But this Hypotheſis is fo ſtrange, and ſo miracu- 
lous in all its Parts; *tis fo wholly different from 
the natural Series of the Moſaick Hiſtory of the 
Deluge; takes fo little notice of the opening the 
Windows of Heaven, and the thence deriv'd forty 
Days Rain, the principal cauſe thereof; is ſo con- 
trary to the Univerſal Law of mutual Attracti- 
on, and the ſpecifick Gravities of Bodies ; ac- 
counts for ſo few of the before-mention'd Phe- 
nomena of the Deluge; fixes the time of the Year 
for its commencing ſo different from the Truth; 
implies ſuch a ſort of new Formation or Creation 
of the Earthat the Deluge, without Warrant for 


the 


| — >” * 
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the ſame ; is in ſome things ſo little conſiſtent with 
the Moſaick Relation, and the Phenomena of Na- 
ture;and upon the whole is ſo much more than his 
Obſervations require,orwill warrant, that I cannot 
but diſſent from this particular Hypotheſis, tho? I 
ſo juſtly honour the Author, and ſo highly eſteem, 
and frequently refer to the Work it ſelf. All that 
I ſhall ſay farther is this, That the Phenomena of 
the interior Parts of the Earth, by this Author 
ſo exactly obſerv'd, are on the common Grounds 
or Notions of the Deluge, ( which ſuppoſe the 
Waters to have been pure, without any other 
Mixtures) ſounaccountable, and yet ſo remarka- 
ble and evident, that if no other rational Solu- 
tion could be offer'd, *twere but juſt and neceſ- 
fary to admit whatever is aſſerted by this Author, 
rather than deny the Reality of thoſe Phenomena 
or afcribe the plaineſt Remains of the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdom to the ſportings of Nature, 
or any ſuch odd and Chimerical Occaſions, as ſome 


Perſons are inclinable to do. But withal, I muſt 


be allow'd to ſay, and the Author himſelf will not 
diſagree, That his Hypotheſis includes things fo 
ſtrange, wonderful, and ſurprizing, that nothing 


but the utmoſt Neceſſity, and the perfect unac- 


countableneſs of the Phenomena without it, ought 
to be eſteem'd ſufficient to juſtify the Belief and 
Introduction of it. Which ſtraits that Account 
of the Deluge we are now upon, not forcing me 
into, as will appear hereafter ; I have, I think, 
but juſt Reaſons for my Disbelief thereof; and as 
Juſt, or rather the fame Reaſons to embrace that 
Aſſertion we are now upon, That this upper 
Earth, as far as any Shells, Bones, or Vegetables 
are found therein, was adventitious, and newly ac- 
quir'd at the Deluge, and not only the old one 


of & & 


Eſſay, p. 
82. he 


diſſol vd, and reſettled in its ancient place again. 
B bz LXXIII. 
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LXXIII. This Factitious Cruſt is univerſal, 
upon the Tops of the generality of Moun- 
rains, as well as in Plains and Vallies ; and 


that in all the known Climates and Regions 
of the World. 


This is fully atteſted by the Obſervations of the . 
ſame Author, and thoſe which he procur'd from 


all parts of the World confpiring together. 
LXXIV. The Parts of the preſent upper 

Strata were, at the time of the Waters co- 

vering the Earth, looſe, ſeparate, and divi- 


ded ; and fo floated inthe Waters among one 
poof and another, .uncertainly. 


p- 74- This vs proved by the ſame Author's Obſerva- 
©. Ons. 


LXXV. All this Heterogeneous Maſs, 
thus floating in the Waters, by degrees de- 
ſcended downwards, and ſubſided to the 
* bottom, pretty nearly according to the 

Law of Specifick Gravity; and there com- 
pos d thoſe ſeveral Strata or Layers, of 


which our preſent upper Earth does con. 
* 


This is proved by the ſame Obſervations. 

LXXVI. Vaſt multitudes of Fiſhes be- 
| longing both to the Seas and Rivers, periſh'd 
| at the Deluge; and their Shells were buried 
among the other Bodies or Maſſes which ſub- 


ſided down, and compos'd the Layers of our 
upper Earth. 


P. 75, 76, This is prov 'd by the ſame Obſervations. 
77. LXXVII. The ſame Law of Specifick Gra- 


vity which was obſerv'd in the reſt of the 
Maſs 


Eſſay, P- 
55 6,7. 


P. 75. 
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Maſs, was alſo obſery'd in the ſubſidence of 
the Shells of Fiſhes; they then in the main 
ſinking together with, and accordingly being 
now found enclos'd among thoſe Strata or 
Bodies which are nearly of their own ſeveral 
Specifick Gravities: The heavier Shells being 
conſequently (till encloſed among the heavier 
Strata, and the lighter Shells among the 
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lighter Strata, in the Bowels of our preſent ICDs 
Eatth. 
This is prov d by the ſame Obſervations. P. 75, 76, 


LXXVIII. The Strata of Marble, of Stone,“ 
and of all other ſolid Bodies, — 
ſolidity, as ſoon as the Sand, or ot at- 
ter whereof they conſiſt, was arriv'd at the 
bottom, and well ſettled there. And all thoſe 
Strata which are ſolid at this Day, have been 
ſo ever ſince that time. 

This is prov'd by the ſame Obſervations. Pag. 19. 


LXXIX. Theſe Strata of Stone, of Chalk, 
of Coal, of Earth, or whatever matter they 
conſiſted of lying thus each upon other, 
appear now as if they had at firſt been pa- 
rallel, continued, and not interrupted : But 
as if, after ſome time they had been diſloca- 
ted and broken on all Sides of the Globe, 
had been elevated in ſome, and depreſs'd in 
other places ; from Whence the Fiſſures 
and Breaches; the Gaverns and Grotto's, 
with many other Irtegularities within and 
upon our preſent Earth, ſeem to be de- 


riv'd. 


This is prov'd by the * Obſerve ions. 
B b 4 LXXX. 8 


+ «79 v6; 
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LXXX. Great numbers of Trees, and of 
other Vegetables were alſo, at this ſubſidence 
of the Maſsaforeſaid, buried in the Bowels 
of the Earth: And ſuch very often as will 
not grow in the places where they are now 
lodg'd : Many of which are pretty entire 
and perfect, and to be diſtintly ſeen and 


conſider'd to this very Day. 


3 This is prov'd by the ſame Obſervations. 


LXXXI. It appears from all the to- 
kens and circumſtances which are ſtill obſer- 
vable about them, That all theſe Vegeta- 
bles were torn away from their ancient 
Seats in the Spring time, in or about the 
Month of May. But then this muſt be re- 
ſtrain d to the Vegetables found in theſe 
Northern Climates; for otherwiſe, tis al- 

ways all Seaſons to one place of the Earth 
or other. Otherwiſe we ſhould have loſt a 
great part of the Antediluvian Plants, even 
all thoſe whoſe Seeds were not ripe at the 
time when they were born away into the 
Water. : 
P. 274, This is prov'd by the ſame Obſervations. 


275. | 
„ © LXXXIL All the Metals and Minerals 
among the Strata of our upper Earth owe 
theirpreſent Frame and Order tothe Deluge; 
being repoſed therein during the time of the 
Waters covering the Earth, or during the 
ſubſidence of the before-mention'd Maſs. 


3 1799 his is prov'd by the ſame Obſervations. 
180. | | 


LXXXIII. 
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LXXXIII. Theſe Metals and Minerals 
appear differently in the Earth, according to 
the different manner of their firſt lodgment: 
For ſometimes they are in looſe and ſmall 
Particles, uncertainly inclos'd among ſuch 
Maſſes as they chanc'd to fall down withal : 
At other times ſome of their Corpuſcles hap- 
pening to occur and meet together, affix'd to 
each other; and ſeveral convening, uniting, 
and combining into one Maſs, form'd thoſe 
Metallick and Mineral Balls or Nodules which 
are now found in the Earth: And accordin 
as the Corpuſcles chanc'd to be all of a kind 
or otherwiſe, ſo the Maſſes were more or leſs 
ſimple, pure, and Homogeneous. And ac- 
cording as other Bodies, Bones, Teeth, Shells 
of Fiſh, or the like, happen'd to come in 
their way, theſe Metallic and Mineral Cor- 
puſcles affix d to and became conjoin'd with 

them; either within, where it was poſſible, 
in their hollows and interſtices; or without, 
on their ſurface and outſides, filling the one, 
or covering the other: And all this in diffe- 
rent degrees and proportions, according to 


the different Circumſtances of each indivi- 
dual caſe. 


All this is prov'd by the ſame Obſervations. 
EXXXIV. Theinward parts cf the pre- 


ſent Earth are very irregular and confuſed, 
One Region is chiefly Sony, another Sandy, 
a third Gravelly, One Country contains 
ſome certain kinds of Metals or Minerals, 


another 
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P. 119, & 
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- another quite different ones: Nay, the ſame 


lump or maſs of Earth not ſeldom contains 
the Corpuſcles of ſeveral Metals or Minerals, 


confuſedly intermix d with one another, and 


Eſſay, 


| paſſim & 


p. 1 0, &c. 
Varen. 
Geogr. I. I. 
C. 7. Prop. 
7. 


with its own earthy parts. All which Irre- 
gularities, with ſeveral others that might be 
obſerv'd, even contrary to the Eaw of Spe- 
cifick Gravity in the placing of the different 
Strata of the Earth, demonſtrate the Origi- 
nal Fund or Promptuary of all this upper 
factitious Earth to have been ina very Wild, 
Confus d, and Chaotick Condition. 


All this the fore-mention'd, and all other Ob- 
ſervations of the like nature fully prove. 

LXXXV. The uppermoſt and lighteſt 
Stratum of Soil or Garden Mould, as tis 
call'd ; which is the proper Seminary of 
the Vegetable Kingdom; is ſince the Deluge 
very thick ſpread uſually in the Valleys and 
Plains, but very thin on the Ridges or Tops 
of Mountains; which laſt, for want there- 


of are frequently Stony, Rocky, Bare and 
Barren, 


This eaſy Obſervations of the Surface of the 
Earth in different places will quickly ſatisfy us 


of. 

LXXXVI. Of the four ancientRiversof 
Paradiſe there are ſtill two remaining, tho' 
not exactly in the Old Channels; but the 
other two are ſo utterly loſt, that the Mo- 
ſaick Deſcription doesnotatall agree to them 
at preſent, - 3 
| is 
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This the multitude of unſatisfactory attempts Gen. ii. 
to diſcover all theſe Rivers, and their courſes ; 10,11, 13 
with an impartial corhpariſon of the Sacred 3 14 
Hiſtory with the beſt Geographical Deſcriptions | 
of the Regions about Meſopotamia and Babylon, - 
will eaſily convince an unbiaſs'd Perſon of. e 


LXXXVII. Thoſe Metals and Minerals Fs 
which the Moſaick Deſcription of Paradiſe, Gen. i 


„11. 

. . . IO, I 1512 
and its bordering Regions takes ſuch particu- 13, 14. 
lar notice of, and the Prophets ſo emphati- _ Y 
cally refer to, are not now met with ſo plen- 


. Apoc. xxi. 
tifu ly therein. 18, 195299 

This muſt be allow'd on the ſame grounds with —_ — * 
the former. 


LXXXVIII. This Deluge of Waters was . 
a ſignal Inſtance of the Divine Vengeance, 
on a wicked World; and was the effect of. 
the peculiar and extraordinary Providence 
8 3. 
God ſaw thut the wickedneſs of Man was great - 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the 8 
thoughts of, bis heart was only evil continually. And 
it repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved bim m hir heart. And the 
Lord ſaid, I will deſtroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth; both man and beaſt, and 
the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air ; for it 
repenteth me that I have made them. Ver. 11. 
The earth was corrupt before God, aud the earth 12, 13. 
was filled with violence, and God looked upon the 
earth, and behold it was corrupt ; for all fleſh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth. Aud Cod ſaid 
unto Nogh, the end of all fleſh is come before me, 
for the earth is filled with violence through them ; 
and behold I will deſtroy them, with the earth. 


: Bebold 
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Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters up. 
on the earth, to deſtroy all fleſh wherein is the breath 
of life from under heaven ; and every thing that is 
in the earth ſhall die. 

God ſpared not the old world, but ſaved Noah, 
the eighth perſon, a preacher of righteouſneſs ; 
bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly. 

LXXXIX. Since the Deluge, there nei- 
ther has been, nor will be, any great and 
general Changes 1n the State of the World, 
till that time when a Period is to be put to 
the preſent Courſe of Nature. 1 


Gen. viii. The Lord ſmelled a ſweet ſavour, and the Lord 


21, 22. 


Eſſay» 


9» 


ſaid in his heart, I will not again curſe the ground 
any more for mans ſake ; for (or altho*) the ima- 
gination of man's heart is evil from his youth : Nei- 
ther will I again ſmite any more every thing living 
as Thave done. Whilethe earth remaineth, ſeed-time 
and harveſt, cold andheat, and ſummer and winter, 
and day and night ſhall not ceaſe. 

And this, as to the time paſt, is abundantly 
confirm'd by all the Ancient Hiſtory and Geo- 
graphy compar'd with the Modern; as is in ſe- 
veral Particulars well obſerv'd by Dr. Woodward, 
againſt the groundleſs opinions of ſome others to 


part I. & the contrary. 
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Phænomena relating to the General Con- 
flagration. Wit b Co njectures per- 
taining to the ſame, and to the ſuc- 
ceeding Feriod till the Conſummation 
of all things. 


XC. S the World once periſhed by 
Water, ſo it muſt by Fire at the 
Concluſion of its preſent State. 

The heavens and the earth which are now, by the 2 pet. iii. 
word of God are kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fire, ). 
againſt the day of judgment, and perdition of ungod- 
by men. 

The heavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, Verſe 10. 
and the elements ſhall melt with fervent heat ; the 
earth alſo, and theworks that are therein, ſhall be 
burnt up. 

In the day of Ged the heavens, being on fire, ſhall verſe 12 
be diſſolved, andthe elements ſhall melt with fervent > 
Heat. TOY 

But this is ſo fully atteſted by the unanimous Pr ogg 
conſent of both Sacred and Prophane Authority, 4, Has | 
that I ihall omit other particular Quotations ; of the 
only refer the Reader where he may have more Power 
ample ſatisfaction. one 2 boca 

Scholium. Having proceeded thus far upon of Cod. 
more certain Grounds, and generally allow'd Te- I. 4. c. 13. 
ſtimonies, as to the moſt of the foregoing Phæno- Theor. 
mena ; I might here break off, and leave the fol- J! 3: & 3- 
lowing Conjectures to the ſame State of Uncer- 
tainty they have Hitherto been in. But being 
„ willing 
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willing to comply with the Title, and take in 
all the great and general Changes from firſt to 
laſt ; from the primogenial Chaos, to the Conſum- 
mation of all things: Being alſo loth to deſert 
my third Poſiulatum, and omit the account of 
thoſe things which were moſt exactly agreeable 
to the obvious and literal Senſe of Scripture, and 


fully conſonant to Reaſon and Philoſophy : Be- 


Mar. xxiv. 
oye — 
Joel 111. 


Luke xx1, 
2.5, 20 
Vid. 
Theor. 

I. 3. c. 11. 


ing, laſtly, 3 however, to demonſtrate, 
that tho? theſe moſt remote and difficult Texts be 
taken according to the greateſt ſtrictneſs of the 
Letter, yet do they contain nothing but what is 
poſſible, credible, and rationally accountable 
from the moſt undoubted Principels of Philoſo- 
phy: On all theſe accounts, I ſhall venture to 
enumerate, and afterward to account for the fol- 
lowing Confectures. In which I do not pretend to 
be Dogmatical and Poſitive; nay, nor to declare 
any firm belief of the fame, but ſhall only pro- 
poſe them as Conjectures, and leave them to the 
free and impartial conſideration of the Reader. 


XCI. The ſame Cauſes which will ſet the 
World on Fire, will alſo cauſe great and 
dreadful Tides in the Seas, and in the Ocean; 
with no leſs Agitations, Concuſſions, and 
Earthquakes in the Air and Earth. 


The Powers of Heaven ſhall be ſhaken. 

The Lord ſhall roar out of Sion, and utter his 
voice from Feruſalem, and the heavens and the earth 
ſhall ſhake. | 

The ſea and the waves roaring: Mens hearts fails 
ing them for fear, and for looking after thoſe things 
which are coming on the Earth; for the powers of 
heaven. ſhall be ſhaken, 


XCIL 
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XCII. The Atmoſphere of the Earth, be- by 
fore the Conflagration begin, will be op- 
preſs d with Meteors, Exhalations, and Steams; 
and theſe in ſo dreadful a manner, in ſuch 
prodigious quantities, and with ſuch wild 
confuſed Motions and Agitations, that the 
Sun and Moon will have the moſt frightful 
and hideous countenances, and their ancient 
ſplendor will be entirely obſcur'd; the Stars 
will ſeem to fall from Heaven; and all man- 
ner of horrid Repreſentations will terrify 
the Inhabitants of the Earth. 

J will ſhew wonders in the Heavens and in the 1 
Earth; Blood, and Fire, and Pillars of Smoak. Jo * 
The Sun ſhall be turned into Darkneſs, and the 25 


Moon into Blood, before the great and terrible Day 
of the Lord come. 


The Sun ſhall be darkened, and the Moon ſhall not Mat. xxiv. 
give her Light, aud the Stars ſhall fall from Heaven, 29. 
and the Powers of Heaven ſhall be ſhaken. 

There ſhall be Signs in the Sun, andin the Moon, 
and in the Stars, and upon the Earth Diſtreſs of Na- Luke xxi. 
tions, with Perplexity : Mens Hearts failing * 
them for fear, and for looking after thoſe things which 
are coming on the Earth. 

XCIII. The Deluge and Conflagration 
are referr'd, by ancient Tradition, to great 
Con junctions of the Heavenly Bodies; as 


both depending on, and happening at the 


ſame. 5 
Thus Seneca expreſsly: (e) Beroſus (ſays he) 


() Beroſus, qui Belum interpretatus eſt, ait curſu iſta 
fiderum fieri : & adeo quidem id affirmat, ut * 
| _ 


A 
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who was an Expoſitor of Belus, affirms, That theſe 
Revolutions depend on the Conrſeof the Stars; inſo- 
much that he doubts not to aſſign the very times of a 
Conflagration, and a Deluge: That firſt mention d 
When all the Stars, which have now ſo different 
Courſes, ſhall be in Conjunction in Cancer, all of 
them being ſo directly ſituate with reſpect to one ano- 
ther, that the ſame right line will paſs through them 
all together : That laſt mention'd, when the ſame 
company of Stars ſhall be in Conjunction in the oppo- 
ſite Sign Capricorn. And again elſewhere (4) 
When the Time for the Renovation comes, the Stars 
will exerciſe their hoſtile force one upon another, aud 
guſtle one another: Whereby the whole being on fire, 
all the parts which in their preſent conſtitution have 
any ſparks of light or fire in them, will kindle into 
one general Conflagration. 

XCIV. This general Conflagration 1s not 
to extend to the entire Diſſolution or 
Deſtruction of the Earth, but only to 
the Alteration, Melioration, and pecu- 
liar Diſpoſition thereof into a new State, 
proper to receive thoſe Saints and Mar- 
tyrs for its Inhabitants, who are at the 


— — 


6 


atque diluvio tempus aſſignet: arſura enim terrena con- 
tendit, quando omnia ſidera, quæ nunc diverſos agunt 
curſus, in Cancrum convenerint, fic ſub eodem poſita 
veſtigio, ut recta linea exire per orbes omnium poſht x 
Inundationem futuram, cum eadem ſiderum turba in 
Capricornum convenerit. Lllic Solſtitium, hie Bruma 
conficitur. Senec. Oueſt. Nat. I. 3. c. 29 

(4) Et cum tempus advenerit, quo ſe mundus renova- 
turus extinguat, viribus iſta ſuis ſe cædent, & fiders 
ſideribus incurrent; & omni flagrante materia, uno igne, 
| quicquid nune ex diſpoſito lucet ardebit. Idem, de conſol- 
1 ad Marciam. cap. ult, | 
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firſt Reſurrection to enter, and to live and 
reign a thouſand Years upon it, till the ſe- 
cond Reſurrection, the general Judgment, 
and the final Conſummation of all things. 


The Heavens being on fire, ſhall be diſſolved, and 2 pet. iii. 
the Elements ſhall melt with fervent Heat. Never- 12, 13. 
rheleſs we, according to his Promiſe, look for new 
Heavens, and a hem Earth, wherein dwelleth Righte- 
ouſneſs. | 

Behold I create new Heavens, and a new Earth, Iſa. lx. 
and the former ſhall not be remembred nor cctie 17. 
into mind. 

Verily Tfay unto you, That ye which have followed Mat. xix. 
me; In the Regeneration, when the Sen of Man ſhall 28,29. 
t upon the Throne of his Glory, ye alſo ſhall fit on e 

welve Thrones judging the twelve Tribes of Iſrael. wits. 295 
Aud every one that has forſaken Hcuſes, or Bre- 50. 
thren, or Siſters, or Father, or Mcther, or Wife, 

or Children, cr Lauds, for my Names ſake, ſhall re- 

cerve an hundred fold, now in this time, Hcilſes, and 
Brethren, and Siſters, and Mothers, and Children, 

and Lands, with (his preſent ) Perſecutions, and 

in the World to come eternal Life. 

Of old thou haft laid the Foundations of the Earth; Pſcii.2s, 
and the Heavens are the Work of thy Hand They 26. 
ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt endure ; yea all of them 
ſhall wax old like a garment ; as aveſtare ſhalt thou 
change them, and they ſhall be changed. 

T ſaw Thrones, and they ſat upon them ; and Fudg- 
ment <vas given unto them: And T ſaw the Souls of Ape. xx. 
them that were beheaded for the Witneſs of Teſts, $+ NG 
aud for the Word of God, and which had not cor- 
ſhipped the Beaſt, ncither his image, neither bad re- 
reived his mark upon their Foreheads, or in their 
Hands, and they lived and reigned with Chrift a thou-= 
ſand Tears. Bit the ret of the dead lived net again 

Ce until 


until the thouſand Tears were finiſhed : This is the 

\ firſt Reſurrettion. Bleſſed and holy is be that bath 

part in the firſt Reſurrection; on ſuch the ſecond 

Death hath no Power : But they ſhall be Prieſts of 

God, and of Chriſt ; and ſhall reign with him a 
thouſand Tears, &c. 


: Theor. But ſo much has been ſaid on this Head, to 


I. 4. c. 2» omit others, by the Theoriſt, that IT ſhall refer 
3. 4 56. the Reader thither, for the other Teſtimonies of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the unanimous Conſent 

of the moſt Primitive Fathers: Both which he 


at large, and to excellent Purpoſe, (ſome Par- 
ticulars excepted ) has inſiſted on. 


XCV. The State of Nature during the 
Millennium will be very different from that 
at preſent, and more agreeable to the Antedi- 
Iuvian, Primitive, and Paradiſiacal ones. 

Ads iii. Whom the Heavens muſt receive until the time of 

21. the Reſtitution of all things, which God hath ſpoken 


by the Mouth cf all his holy Prophets ſince the World 
began. See more in the Theory, Book 4. Chap. 
9. and in the Proofs of the former Propoſition. 


XCVI. The Earth in the Millennium will 
be without a Sea, or any large receptacle 
fill'd with mighty Collections and Quantities | 
of Waters. 

Ia a new Heaven, and a new Earth; for the | 
* . f Heaven, and the firſt Earth were paſſed away, | 
; aud there was uo more Sea. 
; XCVI. The Earth in the Millennium will 
Have no ſucceſſion of Light and Darkneſs; 
Day and Night; but a peryetval Day. 
Apoc. xxi. The Gates of the new Jeruſalem ſhall not be ſhut 


&- -. atallbyday; for there ſoall be no night there, 
5 b. xx. And there ſhall be no night there. 


XCVIII. 
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XCVIII. The State of the Millennium will 
not ſtand in need of, and ſo probably will be 
without, the light and preſence of the Sun 
and Moon. | 
And the City had no need of the dun, neither of Apoc.xxts 
the Moon to ſhine in it. | < ii 
And they need no candle, neither light of the Sun. 5 8 
XCIX. At the Concluſion of the Millen- 
num, the Fial Judgment and Conſunmation 
of all things, the Earth will deſert its pre- 
ſent Seat and Station in the World, and 
be no longer found among the Planetary 
Chorus. 
I {aww a great white Throne, and him that [at on it; Apo. xx 
from whoſe Face the Earth and the Heavens fled away, 8 
and there was found 10 place for them. 
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BOOK IV. 
COP FORO POR DD UP PIO POR PROP TOPOP IT PPG: 
' SOLULV TIONS: 
OR, 


An Account of the foregoing Ph eno- 
mena from the Principles of Philo- 
ſophy already laid down. 


— 


CHAT. L 


A Solution of the Phxnomena relating 
to the Moſaick Creation, and the 
original Conſtitution of the Earth. 


I. All thoſe particular ſmall Bodies, of which our ha- 
bitable Earth is now compos'd, were originally in a 
mixed, confuſed, fluid, and uncertain Condition, with- 
out any Order or Regularity. It was an Earth without 
form, and void; had Darkneſs ſpread over the face of its 
Abyſs ; and in reality was, what it has been ever ſtil'd, 
a perfect Chaos. 


Hypoth. 1. I. * H Is has been already ſufficiently ac- 


prius. counted for, and need not be here a- 
gain inſiſted on. 


II. The formation of this Earth, or the Chan ge of 
that Chaos into an habitable World, was not a meer 
reſult from any neceſſary Laws of Mechaniſm inde- 

pendent- 
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pendently on the Divine Power; but was the proper 
effect of the Influence and Interpoſition, and all 
along under the peculiar Care and Providence of God. 


II. 'Tis not very eaſy, I confeſs, in ſuch 
mighty Turns and Changes of the World, exactly 
to determine how far, and in what particulars, 
a ſupernatural or miraculous Interpoſition of 
the Divine Power is concern'd ; and how far 
the Laws of Nature, or Mechanical Powers 
ought to be extended. Nay indeed, tis diffi- 
cult enough, in ſeveral inſtances to determine 
what is the effect of a natural and ordinary, and 
what of a ſupernatural and extraordinary Pro- 
vidence. Tis now evident, that Eravity, the Vid. Lem. 
moſt mechanical Affection of Bodies, and which 9: π Co- 
ſeems moſtnatural, depends entirely on the con- _ 8 
ſtant and efficacious, and, if you will, the ſu- Bentiey, 
pernatural and miraculous Influence of Alinighty Serm. 7. 
God. And I do not know whether the falling P. 26, &c. 
of a Stone to the Earth ought not moretruly 
to be eſteem'd a ſupernatural Effect, or a Miracle, 
than what we with the greateſt ſurprize ſhould ſo ' 
ſtile, its remaining pendulous in the open Air; 
ſince the former requires an active Influence in the 
Cauſe, while the latter ſuppoſes Non-annibilation 
only. But beſides this, tho? we were able exactly 
to diſtinguiſh in general the ordinary Concurrence 
of God from his extraordinary, yet would the 
Task before us be ſtill ſufficiently difficult. For 
thoſe Events or Actions are in holy Scripture 


attributed immediately to the Power and Provi- 


dence of God, which yet were to all outward 
appearance according to the conſtant courſe of 
things; and would, abſtractedly from ſuch 
Affirmations of the Holy Books, have been 
eſteem'd no more miraculous than the other 
common Effects of Nature, or uſual Accidents 
Cc 3 1 
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of Human Affairs; as thoſe who have carefully 
conſider'd theſe matters, eſpecially the Hiſtorical 
and Prophetical Parts of the Old Tefament, muſt 
be oblig'd to confeſs. Neither is it unreaſonable 
that all things ſhould in that manner be aſcrib'd to 
the ſupreme Being on ſeveral accounts. Tis 
from him every thing is ultimately deriv'd : He 
preſerves the Natures, and continues the Powers 
of every Creature: He not only at firſtproduc'd, 
but perpetually diſpoſes and makes uſe of the w hole 
Creation, and every part thereof, as the Inſtru- 
ments of his Providence: He foreſa and fore- 


adapted the entire Frame : He determin'd his 


Co-operation or Permiſſion to every Action: 
He fo order'd and appointed the whole Syſtem, 
with every individual Branch of it, as to Time, 


Place, Proportion, and all other Circumſtances, 


that nothing ſnould happen unſeaſonably, unfitly, 
diſproportionately, or otherwiſe than the Jun- 
ctures of Affairs, the demerits of his reaſo- 
nable Creatures, and the wiſe Intentions of his 
Providence did require. In fine, he ſo previ- 
ouſly adjuſted and contemper'd the Moral and 
Natural World to one another, that the Marks 
and Tokens of his Providence ſhould be in all 
Ages legible and conſpicuous, whatſoever the 
viſible ſecondary Cauſes or Occaſions might be. 
Seeing then this is the true State of the Caſe ; 
and that conſequently, Almighty God has fo 
conſtituted the World, that no Body can tell 
wherein it differs from one, where all were 
ſolely brought to paſs by a miraculous Power; 
tis by no means untrue or improper in the 
Holy Books to refer all thoſe things which 

bare Human Authors would derive from 
ſecond Cauſes, the conſtant Courſe of Nature, 


the 
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the firſt Cauſe, the ultimate Spring and Original 
of all; and to call Mens Thoughts ( which are 
too apt to terminate there) from the apparent 
Occaſions, to the inviſible God, the Creator, Go- 
vernor, and Diſpoſer of the whole, and the ſole 
yy of their Regard and Adoration. This is, 
I fay, a very proper and reaſonable Procedure; 
this is uſually obſerv'd by the ſacred Penmen, 
( who are thereby peculiarly diſtinguiſh'd trom 
prophane Authors) and this is of the higheſt 
Advantage in Morality. But then it muſt be 


withal acknowledg'd, that this creates great Dif- 


ficulties in the preſent Caſe, and makes it very 
hard in a Philoſophick Attempt of this nature, to 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe parts of the Moſaick 
Creation, which are Mechanically to be account- 
ed for, and thoſe in which the miraculous Energy 
of God Almighty interpos'd it ſelf ; which yet, 
if ever, is certainly to be allaw'd in this caſe, 
where a new World was to be form'd, and a 
wild Chaos reduc'd into a regular, beautiful, and 


permanent Syſtem. This being ſaid in general, 


to beſpeak the Reader's Candor in the preſent 
Caſe, and to forewarn him not to fear the moſt 
Mechanical and Philoſophick Account of this 
Creation, as if thereby the Holy Scriptures 
wrre ſuperſeded, or the Divine Power and Pro- 
vidence excluded; I come directly to the Point 
before us, and ſhall endeavour to determine 
what are the Inſtances of the extraordinary 
Power and Interpoſition of God in this whole 
Aﬀain, That as we ſhall preſently ſee how Or- 
derly, Methodical, and Regular this Formation 
was, ſo we may before-hand be duly ſenſible how 
Supernatural, Providential, and Divine it was 
allo ; and ſo as well, like Chriſtians, contem- 


Plate and adore the Omnipotent Creator in his 
Cc 4 Mira- 
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cotherwiſe accountable but by the infinite Power 


preſuming to exclude all others, are theſe follou- 
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Miraculous, as wg, like Philoſophers, ſnall attempt 
to conſider and remark his Vicegerent Nature in 
her Mechanical Operations therein. For, not- 
withſtanding what has been above infiſted on 
touching the frequency and propriety of aſcribing 
the Effects of Nature to the Divine Power ; ( the 
former being indeed nothing, but the latter acting 
according to fixd and certain Laws; ) yet, 
becauſe more has been commonly, and may juſtly 
be ſuppos'd the importance of the Texts of Scrip- 
ture hereto relating; becauſe the Finger of God, 
or his ſupernatural Efficiency, is, if ever, to be 
reaſonably expected in the Origin of things, and 
that in a peculiar and remarkable manner; becauſe 
ſome things done in this Creation are beyond the 
Power of Philoſophy and Mechaniſm, “ and no 


of God bimſelf; becauſe the Days of Creation 
are ſignally diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe following, in 
which God is ſaid to have reſted; (when yet his 
ordinary Concurrence with the Courſe of Nature 
was continu'd without Interruption ; ) and muſt 
therefore be reckon'd ſuch, on which he truly 
exerted a Power different from the other : On all 
theſe accounts, Ifreely, and in earneſt allow and 
believe, that there was a peculiar Power, and 
extraordinary Providence exercis'd by the great 
Creator of all, in this Primitive Origin of the 
Sublunary World, or Formation of the Earth, 
which we are a going to account for. 'Fhe par- 
ticular Inſtances I ſhall give of the ſame, without 


Ing. 

1. TheCreation of the Matter of the Univerſe, 
and particularly of that of the Earth, out of no- 
thing, was, without doubt, originally, the alone 

5 | and 
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and immediate Work of God Almighty. Nature 


(let what will be meant by that name ) could 
have no hand in this, from whence at the ut- 
moſt ſhe can but date her own Birth. The pro- 
duction of a real Being out of nothing; or, to 
{peak more properly, the primary bringing any 
real thing into Being, is in the Opinion of all 
Men, the Effect of no leſs than an infinite and 
Omnipotent Deity. I have already own'd this 


2 97 


to be the import of the firſt Words of this Crea- Piſcourſe 
tion we are now upon, Ii the Beginning God crea- p. 4, 5» 7» 
ted the Heaven and the Earth. And I think *tis Gen. I. . 


here no improper Place to declare my Opinion, 
That conſidering the Idea and nature of God in- 


cludes Active Power, Infinite Perfection, with 


Neceſſity and ſo Eternity of Exiſtence ; whilſt the 
IdeaandNature of Matter ſuppoſesentire Inactivity, 
no poſutive Perfection, and a bare Poſſibility or Ca- 
pacity of Exiſtence ; *tis as abſurd and unreaſona- 
ble to attribute Eternity and neceſſity of Exiſtence 


tion, to the former. The very Being and Nature, 
as well as the Properties and Powers of Matter be- 
ing moſt juſtly and moſt philoſophically to be re- 
ferr'd to the Author of all, the Almighty Creator. 

And altho* our Imagination (a poor finite, li- 
mited, and imperfect Faculty, ) be unable to have 

a poſitive Idea of the manner of the Production 
of a real Being at firſt ; (as indeed 'twere ſuffici- 
_ ſtrange, if ſo confin'd a Power of ſo im- 

perfect a Creature ſhould adequately reach the 
higheſt point of Omnipotence it ſelf; ) yet ſee- 


conſiderable; and the Certainty of the proper 
Creation of Spiritual Beings nobler than Matter, 


ſuch 
! 


to the latter, as *tis rational and natural to a- 
{ſcribe thoſe Perfections, with a Power of Crea- 


ing the Abſurdities following the Eternity, and Vid. Dr. 
Self- ſubſiſtence of Matter on the other ſide are ſo 2 F 
— » 
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ſuch as the Souls of Men are, as great, as *tis 
utterly incredible they ſhould have been ab eter 
no too, (for I take it to be almoſt demonſtrable that 
Souls are immaterial : ) I think 'tis far more rea- 
ſonable to reſt ſatisfied with our former Aſſerti- 
on, That God did truly bring Matter into being 
at firſt, than, its Eternity luppos'd, to make on- 
ly the Modification and Management thereof the 
Province of the Almighty : And conſequently, 
the firſt Inſtance of a Divine Efficiency with 
relation to the Subject we are now upon, and 
the higheſt of all other, was the original Pro- 
duction of the Matter of which the Earth was 
to conſiſt, or the proper Creation of thoſe in- 


ferior Heavens, and of the Earth which were to 


be the ſole Object of the Divine Operations 
in the Six Days Work. This Particular, I confeſs, 
does not ſo properly belong to our preſent Buſineſs, 


the Formation of the Chaos into a habitable 


World ; but could not well be omitted, either 
conſider'd in it ſelf, as it bears ſo peculiar a Re- 
lation to our preſent Purpoſe ; or with reſpect 
to that Miſconſtruction I might with ſome Rea- 
ders have otherwiſe been liable to. But I pro- 
ceed; 

(2.) The changing of the Courſe and Orbit of 
the Chaos into that of a Planet (to omit the for- 
mer Annual, and ſubſequent Diurnal Revolutions, 
which tho* equally from God, yet do not ſo 
fully belong to this Place), or the placing of 
the Earth in its primitive ſmaller Eliptick, and 
after in its Circular Orbit at its proper Diſtance, 
therein to revolve about the S, was either an 
Inſtance of the immediate Power, or at leaſt of 
the peculiar Providence of God. For if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe, as tis poſſible ſo to do, that God did not 
by a miraculous Operation remove the Chaos or 

Comet 
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Comet from its very Eccentrick EAipſis to that 
Circle in which it now began to revolve ; but 
that he made uſe of the Attraction or Impulſe of 
ſome other Body; yet in this Caſe, (without 4. 
conſidering that one of thoſe Powers at leaſt is 
nothing but a Divine Energy) the Lines of each 
Bodies Motion, the quantity of Force, the pro- 
per Diſtance from the n where, and the exact 
time when it happen'd, (to name no other Par- « 
ticulars here,) muſt have been ſo preciſely and 
nicely adjuſted before-hand by the Preſcience and 
Providence of the Almighty, that here will be not 
a much leſs remarkable Demonſtration of the 
Wiſdom, Contrivance, Care, and Goodneſs, than 
the other Immediate Operation would have been 
of the Power of God in the World. 
( 3.) The Formation of the Seeds of all Ani- 
mals and Vegetables was originally, I ſuppoſe, 
the immediate Workmanſhip of God. As fur as vid. Dr. 
our Microſcopes can help us to diſcern the Make Bentley, 
and Conſtitution of Seeds; thoſe of Plants evi- Serm. 4. 
dently, and, by what hitherto appears, of Ani- 
mals too, are no other than the entire Bodies 
themſelves in parvo; and contain every one of 
the ſame Parts and Members with the compleat 
Bodies themſelves when grown to Maturity. 
Since therefore, conſequently, all Generation is 
with us nothing, ſo far as we can find, but Nu- 
trition or Augmentation of Parts; and that agrce- 
ably thereto no Seed has been by any Creature 
roduc'd ſince the beginning of things: *Tis very 
Tut, and very Philoſophical to conclude them to 
have been originally every one created by God, 
either out of nothing, in the primary Ex- 
iſtence of things ; or out of preexiſting Matter, 
at the Moſaicłk Creation. And indeed, ſince the 
Origin of Seeds appears to be hitherto — 
; 6 
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able by the mechanical Lawsof Matter and Mo- 


tion, tis but reaſonable to ſuppoſe them the im- 


mediate Work of the Author of Nature: Which 
therefore I think the warieſt Philoſopher may 
well do in the preſent Caſe. 

(4. ) The Natures, Conditions, Rules and 
Quantities, of thoſe ſeveral Motions and Powers 
according to which all * Bodies, (of the ſame 
general Nature in themſelves, ) are ſpecifi'd, di- 
{tinguiſh'd, and fitted for their ſeveral uſes, were 
no otherwiſe determin'd than by the immediate 
Fiat, Command, Power, and Efficiency of Al- 
mighty God. Tis to be here confider'd, That 
tho* the Power of mutual Attraction or Gravita- 
tion of Bodies appears to be conſtant, and uni- 
verſal ; nay almoſt eſſential to Matter in the 
preſent Conſtitution of the World ; ( the entire 
Frame of that Syſtem in which we are, if not 


of all the other Syſtems, ſo ſtrictly depending 


thereon; ) yet the other Laws of Nature, on 
which the particular Qualities of Bodies depend, 
ſeem not to. be ſo; but mutable in themſelves, 
and actually chang'd according to the Changes in 
the Figure, Bigneſs, Texture, or other Conditions 
of the Bodies or Corpuſcles with which they are 


concern'd. Thus the Coheſion of the parts of 


Matter, and that in ſome with leſs, but in others 
with the greateſt and moſt ſurprizing Firmneſs; 
the Fermentation of feveral heterogeneous Parti- 
cles, when mixt together; the Magnetiſm of 


: ** Utinam cetera Nature Phenomena ex principits mechani- 


tis eodem argumentandi genere derivare liceret. Nam multa 
me movent ut nonnihil ſuſpicer ea omnia ex viribus quibuſdam 
pendere poſſe, quibus corporum particulæ, per cauſas nondum 
cognitas, vel in ſe mutuo impelluntur, & ſecundum figuras re- 
gulares coherent, vel ab invicem fugantur, & recedunt : qui- 
bus viribus innotii, Philoſophi ha#enus naturam fru ra tenta- 


runt. Newt. Philoſ. Nat. Princ. Math. Pref. ad Lecton 
| the 
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the Loadſtone, with the various and very ſtrange 
Phenomena of that wonderful Foſſil; the Elafti- 

city of certain Fluids and Solids; the contrary 
obſtinate Inflexibility and Reſiſtance of others; 

the different Denſity of ſeveral Collections or Maſ- 

ſesof Fluids, ( while yet the greateſt part of their 
contained ſpace is Vacuity ) not to be conſiderably 
increas'd or diminiſh'd, without the Deſtruction 

of the Species: Alltheſe, and many other Phæno- 

mena ſhew, That there are various Rules and 

Laws of Matter and Motionnot belonging to all, 

as that of Gravitation does, but peculiar to ſome 
particular Conditions thereof ; which therefore 

may be chang'd, without any. damage to the Law 

of Gravity. In the impreſſing and ordering of 

which there is room for, if not a Neceſſity of, 
introducing the particular and immediate Effica- 

cy of the Spirit of God at firſt, as well as of his 
continual Concurrence and Conſervation ever 

ſince. When therefore, in a full Agreement 

with the ancient Traditions, tis ſaid by Moſes, Gen. i. 2. 
That the Spirit of God moved on the Face of the Ma- Vid. Loa 
ters; we may juſtly underſtand thereby his im- de Chao 
preſſing, exciting, or producing ſuch Motions, 22 1 
Agitations, and Fermentation of the ſeveral Parts; * 
ſuch particular Powers of Attraction or Ayoi- 

dance, (beſides the general one of Gravity, ) of 
Concord or Enmity, of Union or Separation; and 

all theſe in ſuch certain Quantities, on ſuch cer- 

tain Conditions of Bodies, and in ſuch certain di- 

ſtinct Parts and Regions of the Chaos, as were 

proper and neceſſary for that particular Courſe 

and Diſpoſition of Nature which it ſeem'd good to 

the Divine Spirit to introduce, and on which 
this future Frame of things here below was ever 

after to depend. 5 
(J.) The Ordering of all things fo that in 


the 
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the ſpace of ſix ſucceſſive Solar Revolutions the 
whole Creation ſhould be finiſh'd, and each diſtinct 
Days Work thould be confin'd to, and compleated 
in its owndiſtinct.and proper Period, is alſo to be 
alcrib'd to the particular Providence and Inter- 
poſition of God. That every thing followed in 
its own order and place: As that the Seeds of 
Vegetables on the Third, thoſe of Fiſh and Fow| 
on the Fifth, and thoſe of the Terreſtrial Ani- 
mals on the Sixth os ſhould be every one plac'd 
in their proper Soil, and fitly diſpos'd at their 
proper time to accompany and correſpond with the 
ſuitable Diſpoſition of external Nature, and juſt 
then to germinate and fructify, when the order 
and proceſs of the other parts of the Creation 
were ready for, and required the ſame. 

And here it will be fit to conſider an Objection 
made againſt the preſent Hypotheſis, viz. That if 
we proceed mechanically and gradually in the 
formation of the Earth, from a Comet's Atmo- 
ſphere, we muſt allow the whole ſubſidence tobe 
as leiſurely, and to proceed by the ſame Steps 
that the Violence of its heat decreaſes ; which will 
then be compleated not in ſi Days or ſingle Tears, 
but ſcarcely in as many Centuries. Butin anſwer 


to this, I deny that all the Confuſions of a Comet's 


Atmoſphere are owing to the Heat at thePerihelion; 
and I alſo affirm, that ſince Aſtronomers find by 
Obſervation, that upon a Comet's return to the 
Solar Regions towards its Peribelion, its Atmo- 
ſphere does ſtill return therewith, and is not at 


all ſettled and formed like a Planet, J muſt con- 


tradict that Obfervation, if I ſhould aſcribe the 
formation of our Earth to ſuch a gradual and 
tedious Operation. In my Opinion all the ſame 
Laws, Properties, and Operations of Bodies 
which we find eftabliſh'd here on Earth, do * 
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ſo obtain in the Atmoſpheres of Co- 

everal new ones were, I ſuppoſe, in- 
troduc'd at the Moſaik Creation; ſuch I mean 
( beſides the Law of Gravity, and the general 


and mechanical Laws of Motion, which I look 


upon as univerſal, and ſome of them unalterable,) 
as were fit or neceſſary for the primary formation 
and continuance of that New World, which God's 
Providence was then introducing. I do not there- 
fore ſay with ſome, That the Earth was not form'd 
according to the known Laws of Mechaniſm, but 


by the Efficacy of the Divine Spirit which moved 


on the face of the Waters : But denying the 
Oppoſition, I affirm, that the Earth was form'd 
according to the known Laws of Mechaniſm, ſome 
of them introduc'd then by the Efficacy of the 
Divine Spirit which moved on the Face of the 
Waters, and ever ſince continued among us. 
For, for the Almighty to introduce new and 
regular Laws at the Beginning of a new World 


which are to be ever after obſerv'd in it, I take 


to be a Miraculous Interpoſition very worthy of 
God, and very accountable to the Reaſon of 
Mankind. And to ſome of theſe Laws duly tim'd 
and proportion'd, I refer the exactneſs of the 
preſent Obſervations ; viz. That all things ſhould 


in juſt 6 Days or Years time be finiſh'd and com- 


pleated, in the manner we have' em mention'd in 
the Moſaick Hiſtory. And truly every thing 
here does ſo ſuit together, that the plain Footſteps 
of particular Art and Contrivance are viſible in 


the whole Conduct and Management of this 


Matter: Which therefore is not to be deriv'd 
from meer Mechanical Laws of Brute Matter, 
but from a Supernatural and Divine Provi- 
dence. 

( 6. ) But principally, The Creation of our firſt 
Pa- 
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Parents is to be eſteem'd the peculiar Operation 
of the Almighty ; and that whether we regard 


the Formation of their Bodies, or the Forepaſt 
Creation and After-Infuſion of their Souls. Tis 


evident from the Moſaick Hiſtory of the Creation, 


that our firſt Parents were on the very ſame Day 


in which they were made, in a State of Maturi- 
ty and Perfection, and capable of all Human 
Actions, both of Mind and Body. 


| Now if 
they, like the ether Animals, had been pro- 
duc'd in the uſual Time and proceſs of Gene- 
ration, and come to ripeneſs of Age and Facul- 


ties by degrees afterwards; That were plainly 


impoſſible. This Creation therefore muſt have 


been peculiar, and the immediate Effect of a 


Divine Power. And this is no leſs agreeable to 
Philoſophy, than ſuitable to the Dignity of the 
Subject, and for the Honour of Mankind. It 
has been already obſerv'd that the Seeds: of 
Plants and Animals muſt be allow'd to have 
been all the immediate Workmanſhip of God ; 
and that they contain every individual Part or 


Member of the entire Bodies, in parvo; and that 


by conſequence Generation is nothing elſe but 


Nutrition or Argumentation. Since therefore God 


by his immediate Power, created the entire Bo- 
dies of all Plants and Animals, tis by no means 
hard to conceive that he might create them in 
what Degree of Maturity and Perfection he 
pleas'd, without any manner of Infringement of 
the Order of Nature then to be eſtabliſh'd : And 
if we have reaſon to believe, that the Bodies of 
brute Creatures were created in parvo, in a {mall 
State, ſuch as we now call Seeds, and ſorequir'd 
aproper Generation, . e. Nutrition and Augmen- 
tation of Parts; (as the Moſaick Hiſtory plainly 
deſcribes them; and had it not done ſo, wy 
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manner ſtill more peculiar and divine than all the 


and Free, Rational, and Moral Operations of the 


| were to bear about them, did but require ſome 
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could not with any Certainty have aſſerted it;) 
We have ſure equal Reaſon to believe, from the 
Deſcription of the ſame Author in this other caſe, 
that the Bodies of our firſt Parents were Origi- 
nally created in their Mature Bulk, and State of 
Manhood; ſo as immediately to be capable of the 
ſame Operations which at any timeafterward they 
might be thought to be. This miraculous Origi- 
nation of the Bodies of our firſt Parents is there- 
fore very rationally aſcribed to the Finger of God 
by Moſes : And we may juſtly believe that eve- 
ry Perſon” in the Bleſſed Trinity, as *tis repre- 
ſented in the Sacred Hiſtory, was peculiarly con- 
cern'd in the Production of that Being which 
was to bear the Image of God, and be made ca- 
pable of ſome degree of his Immortality. And 
then as tothe Soul of Man, *tis certainly a very 
diſtin Being from, and one very much advanced 
above the Body; and therefore it we were forc'd 
to introduce ri Power in the Formation of 
the latter, we can do no leſs than that in the Crea- 
tion and Infuſion of the former. And indeed the 
Dignity and Faculties of the Human Soul are ſo 
vaſtly exalted above all the Material, or merely 
Animal Creation, that its Original muſt be de- 
rivd from the immediate Finger of God, in a 


reſt. 'That nearer reſemblance of the Spiritual 
Nature, Immortal Condition, Active Powers, 


Divine Being it ſelf, which the Souls of Men 


peculiar and extraordinary Conduct in their firſt 
Exiſtence, after-Union with Matter, and Intro- 
duction into the corporeal World. Agreeably 
whereto we may eaſily obſerve a ſignal Diſtincti- 
on in the Sacred Hiſtory between the formation 
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of all the other Animals, and the Creation of Man. 
In the former Caſe *tis only ſaid, Let the Waters 


Gen. i. o. hring forth the moving Creature that hath Life. Let 


the Earth bring forth the living Creature after his 


Verſe 24. Kind. But of the latter the entire Trinity con- 


Verſe 26. mage, after our Likeneſs. And the Lord God form- 


ſult : And God ſaid, Let Us make man in our V. 


Chap.ii.7. ed man of the duſt of the ground, and breathed into 


Corol. 1. 
„es J3. 
& Hypoth. 
5. cum Co- 
roll. 1. pri- 


his noſtrils the breath of life, and man became a liviug 
ſoul. As therefore the ſeveral parts of the Moſaick 
Creation before-mention'd are not to be mecha- 
nically attempted, but look d upon as the Effects 
of the Extraordinary and Miraculous Power and 
Providence of God, ſo more eſpecially the For- 
mation of the Body of Man in its mature State, 
and moſt of all the primary Creation and after- 
Infuſion of the Rational Human Soul, is to be 
wholly aſcrib'd to the ſame wonderful Interpoſi- 
tion and Efficiency of the Supreme Being, the 
Creator of all things, God bleſſed for evermore. 
All which taken together and duly conſider'd, is, 
I think, a ſufficient and ſatisfactory Account of 
the Propoſition before us, and attributes as much 
to the Miraculous and immediate Hand of .God, 
as either Tradition, Reaſon, or Scripture, require 
in the preſent Caſe. 
III. The Days of the Creation. and that of Reſt, had 
their Beginning in the Evening. 
III. This has been already accounted for, and 
that Account need not here be repeated. 
Corollary 1. This Phænomenon in ſome meaſure 
confirms our Hypotheſis, that the Primitive Days 
of the World were Years alſo. For otherwiſe the ſpace 
of one ſingle ſhort Night ſeems too inconſiderable t0 
have been taken ſuch notice of in this Hiſtory ; and 
then, and ever after, made the firſt half of the Na- 
tural Day. But if it were equal to twoor three A 
8 
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the time from the Autunmal till the Vernal Equinox, 
sohich may be called half a Tear, it was too conſidera- 
ble to be omitted, and its Memory was very juſtly pre- 
ſerved in ſucceeding Ages. 

Corollary 2. We may here begin to take notice of the 
Regularity and Methodicalneſs of this Hiſtoryof the 
Creation Which, tho it principally intends the giving 
an account of the Viſible Parts of the World, and how 
the ſtate of Nature in each Period appeared in the Day 
time; yet omits not the foregoing Night : Which is 
very Mechanical and Natural. For inthe preceding 
Night all things were ſo prepar'd and diſposd, that 
the Work of each Day might, upon its Appearance, 
aiſplay it ſelf ; might be exhibited, not in its unſeen 
Beginnings, or ſecret Workings, not in its previous 
Cauſes, and gradual Procedure, ( which was not 
the Defign of this Hiſtory ) but in that more di- 


ſtinct and perfect Condition in which things would in 


the Day time appear to the view of a Spettator, and 
under which chiefly they were to be deſcribed and re- 
corded in this Hiſtory. 


IV. At the time immediately preceding the ſix Days 
Creation, the face of the Abyſs, or ſuperior Regions of 
the Chaos, were involv'd 1n a thick Darkneſs. 


IV. If we conſider what has been already {aid 28 


7 


nd 


of the Nature of a Comet, or peculiarly of that 6,1, Er. 
Atmoſphere which has been before ſhewn to have S I gotb. 
been the ancient Chaos, we ought to repreſent it to 1- Pi. 


our ſelves as containing a Central, Solid, Hot 
Body, of many Ibo or rooo Miles in Diame- 
ter; and beſides that, a vaſtly large, fluid, hete- 
rogeneous Maſs, or congeries of Bodies, ina very 
rare, ſeparate, and expanded condition, whoſe 
Diameter were ten or eleven times as long as that 
of the central Solid, which is the Atmoſphere or Chaos 
now to be conſider'd: In which we muſt remem- 
Dad 2 ber 
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ber was contain'd both a ſmaller quantity of dry, 
ſolid, or earthy Parts, ( with a ſtill much ſmaller 
of Aery and Watery ) and as large 4quantity of 
denſe and heavy Fluids, of which the main bulk 
of the Atmoſphere was compos'd, all confuſedly 
mix'd, blended, and jumbled together. In which 
ſtate the Theoriſt's Firſt Figure, excepting the 
Omiſſion of the Central Solid, will well enough 
repreſent it; and in which State, tho* not in their 


due Proportions, we accordingly delineate it in 
the following Figure; 
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one, the Commencing of the Moſaick Creation, 
and the Influence of the Divine Spirit, all things 
would begin to take their own Places, and each 
Species of Bodies rank themſelves intothat order, 
which, according to the Law of Specifick Gra- 
vity, were due to them. By which method the 
Maſs of denſe Fluids, which compos'd one part of 
the entire Chaos, being heavier than the Maſles 
of Earth, and Water, and Air, would fink down- 
wards with the greateſt Force and Velocity, and 
elevatethoſe Maſſes incloſed among them upwards. 
Which procedure muſt therefore diſtinguiſh the 
Chaos or Atmoſphere into two very different and 
diſtinct Regions: The lower and larger whereof 
would be a Collection, or Syſtem of denſe and 
heavy Fluids, or a vaſt Abyſs immediately en- 


compaſſing the central ſolid Body: The higher 


and leſſer would be a Collection, or Syſtem of 
earthy, watery, and aery Parts, confuſedly 
mix'd together, and encompaſſing the ſaid Abyſs, 
in the ſame manner as that did the central Solid. 


which the Propoſition we are upon mentions : 
And that the Chaos, particularly the Face or up- 
per Regions of it, were at this time in ſuch a 
dark and caliginous Condition, will eaſily ap- 
pear. For all thoſe Opake or Earthy Corpuſcles 
which before rov'd about the immenſe Regions 
of the Atmoſphere, and frequently even then 


obſcur*d the Central Solid to any external Spe- 


ctator, were now crowded nearer together; and 
inſtead of flying up and down in, or poſſeſſing 
a prodigious Orb or Expanſum, were reduc'd 
to a narrow Sphere, and confin'd within a 
ſpace not perhaps in Diameter the hundredth 
Part of the former; and muſt by conſe- 


quence exclude the Rays of the Sun in another- 


D d 3 gueſs 


And this I take to be the State of Darkneſs, 
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gueſs manner than before. We cannot but ob- 
{erve in our preſent Air, That the very lame Va- 
pours which, when diffipated and ſ{catter*'d through 
the Atmoſphere, ( whole extent yet is not ſo great,) 
freely admit the Rays of the Sun, and afford us 
clear and lightſome Days; when they are col- 
lected into Clouds, become opake Maſſes, and 
are capable of obſcuring the Sky, and rendring 
it conſiderably dark to us. In the ſame manner 
tis eaſy to ſuppoſe, that thoſe Opake and Earthy 
Maſles, which in thoſe vaſter Regions would but 
in a leſs degree, and in ſome places, exclude the 
Beams of the Sun, muſt, when collected and 
crowded cloſer together on the Surface of the A- 
byſs, exclude them in a degree vaſtly ſurpaſſing 
the former ; muſt occaſion an entire Darkneſs in 
all its Regions, and particularly in thoſe upper 


ones, over which they were immediately collect- 


ed. And if from the former compariſon we eſti- 

mate how few Vapours collected into a Cloud 
with us will cauſe no inconſiderable degree of 
Darkneſs; and allow, as is but reaſonable, a pro- 
portionably greater degree of Darkneſs to a pro- 
portionably greater number of Earthy and O- 
pake Corpulcles crowded together; we ſhall not 
doubt but all manner of Communication with 
the heavenly Bodies, and the external World, 
muſt be entirely interrupted ; and the leaſt ima- 
ginable Ray or Beam of Light from the Sun ex- 
cluded, not only from the loweſt but even all, 
excepting the very higheſt Regions of this ſupe- 
rior Chaos. Which ſtate of Nature, belonging 
to this time, immediately preceding the Hexae- 


meron, is not amiſs repreſented by the Theoriſt's 
Second Figure, which is accordingly here deline- 


ated. 


V. The 
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*# 
v. The viſible Part of the Firſt Day's Work was the 
Production of Light, or its ſueceſſive Appearance 


to all the Parts of the Earth; with the conſequent 
; Diſtin&ion of Darkneſs and Light, Night and Day ; 
: upon the Face of it. 

. V. If we remember in what State we left the 


Chaos in the laſt Propoſition, and ſuffer our 
Thoughts to run naturally along with its ſucceed- 
ing Mutations, we ſhall find that the next thing 
to be here conſider d, (for the Subterraneous 
Syſtem of denſe Fluids, or the great Abyſs, not 
coming directly within the Deſign of Moſes , is 
not here to be particularly proſecuted any far- 
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mentary Chaos, or Congeries of Earthy, Watery 
and Aery Corpuſcles, into two ſomewhat diffe- 
rent Regions; the one a ſolid Orb of Earth, 
with conſiderable quantities of Water in its 
Pores; the other an Atmoſphere in a peculiar 
Senſe, or Maſs of the lighteſt Earthy, with the 
reſtof the Watery and the Aery Particles, {till 
ſomewhat confuſedly mix'd together. For ſince 
this Upper Chaos, (tho' in general much lighter 
than the Abyſs beneath) conſiſted of Parts very 
Heterogeneous, and of different ſpecifick Gravi- 
ties ( the Earthy being heavier than the Watery, 
and thoſe yet heavier than the Aery Particles; ) 
tis evident, that in the ſame manner as this whole 
mixed Maſs was ſeparated from the heavier Abyſs 
beneath, muſt it again ſeparate and divide it ſelf 
into two ſuch general Orbs as were juſt now men- 
tion'd. The former conſiſting of thedenſer and 
ſolider Parts, ſuch as the Earthy, Claiy, Sandy, 
Gravelly, Stony Strata of the preſent Earth, 
with ſo many of the Watery Particles as either 

being already in thoſe Regions muſt be encloſed 
therein, or could deſcend from above, and have 
Admittant᷑e into the Pores thereof: The latter of 
the leſs Solid, and lighter Earthy; with the reſt 
of the Watery, and the Aery Particles, not yet 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from each other. This 
Proceſs will I ſuppoſe eaſily be allow'd, except- 
ing what relates to the encloſing of many of the 
Watery Parts within the Earth; with relation to 
which, *tis commonly ſuppos'd that becauſe Wa- 
teris ſpecifically lighter than Earth, it muſt in 
the regular Digeſtions of a Chaos, take the Upper 
Situation, and cover that higheſt Orb, as that 


would others of greater Gravity than it felf. *Tis 


alſo — imagin'd that the Moſazck Coſmo- 
gony favours ſuch an Hypotheſis, and ſuppoſes the 
| 1 Waters 
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Waters to have encompaſs'd the Globe, and co- 


ver d its Surface, till on the third Day they were 
deriv'd into the Seas. Now, as I by no means 


apprehend any neceſſity of underſtanding the Aſo- 


ſaick Creation in this Senſe ; ſol am pretty ſure 


tis contrary to a Philoſophical Account of the 


Formation of the Chaos ; unleſs one of theſe two 
things were certain, Either that the Quantity 
of Water were ſo much greater than that of the 
Earth, that all the Pores and Interſtices of the 
latter could not contain it; or elſe that it was 
generally elevated into the Air in the form of 
Vapour, and ſuſtain'd there while the Earth ſet- 
tled and conſolidated together, and did not till 
then deſcend and take its own proper place. 
The former of which is neither reconcilable to 
the Moſaick Creation, nor will be aſſerted by an 

who knows, even ſince the Deluge, how amal 
the Quantity of Fluids in Compariſon to that of 
the Solids is in the Earth on which we live. And 
the latter is too much to be granted in the preſent 
Caſe by any conſidering Perſon, who knows that 
a Comet's Vapours conſtitute the main part of 
that Tail or Miſt, which is ſometimes equal to a 
Cylinder, whoſe Baſis is 100,000 Miles in Dia- 
meter, and its Altitude as far as from the Sun to 
the Earth, or about 81,000,000 Miles; ( as it was 
in the laſt famous Comet in 1681, repreſented in 
Sir Iſaac Newton's own Scheme ; ) Let the rarity 


of the ſame be ſuppos'd as great as any Pherc- 


mena ſhall require. For to clear this matter by 
a familiar Inſtance or Experiment ; Take Sand or 
Duſt, and let them fall gently into a Veſſel, till 
it be near full: Take afterwards ſome Water, 
and pour it alike gently into the ſame Veſſel: 
And it will ſoon appear, that, notwithſtanding 
the greater ſpecifick Gravity of the dry and 

_ earthy 
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Earthy, than of the Moiſt and Watery Parts, 
( whence one might imagine that the Sand or 
Duſt would be the loweſt, and the Water ſwim 
uppermoſt on the Surface of the other, without 
mingling therewith, ) yet will the latter imme- 
diately fink downwards, and ſo throughly drench 
and ſatiate the ſaid Maſs before any will remain 
on the Top, that its proportion to that of the 
Solid Parts will be very conſiderable. Which be- 
ing apply'd to the Point before us, will take a- 
way all imaginable Difficulty in the Gaſe: It be- 
ing evident, without this Compariſon, that ſuch 
Watery Particles as were already intermix'd with 
the others would remain where they were; and 
with this, equally ſo, that many of the reſt, which 
were above the ſame, upon the firſt ſubſidence of 
the Earthy Strata would penetrate, pervade and 
ſaturate the ſame. So that on this firſt; Day or 
Tear of the Creation, the Earthy and Denſer 
Parts would take their places loweſt, on the Sur- 
face of the great Abyſs; would ſettle in part in- 
to the ſame, and compoſe an Orb of Earth; and 
in its Interſtices and little Cavities all ſuch wa- 
tery Particles as were already in this Region, or 
deſcended upon it before its conſolidation, would 
be enclos'd ; and that as far above the Surface of 

the Abyſs, to which they would be contiguous, 
as their Quantity could enable them to reach. 
On this firſt Day or Year alſo the upper Regions 
of the Chaos, being now in ſoine meaſure freed 
from thoſe Earthy and Opake Maſſes which be- 
fore excluded the ſame, and cauſed the before- 
mention'd thick Darkneſs ; would in ſome de- 
gree admit the Rays of the Sun. Now therefore 
that glorious Emanation, Light, the viſible Part 
of this Day's Work, would begin to appear on 
the Face of the Earth: Now would it, by the 
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Corollary. Hence we may obſerve the Fuſtneſs of 
the Moſaick Creation, and how fitly it begins at the 
Production of Light ; without taking notice of ſuch 
prior Conditions, and ſuch Preparations of the Cha- 
os which have been before explain'd, and were in or- 
der of Nature previous to this Day's Work. For this 
account reaching only to the viſible World, and the vi- 


ſible Effects in it; and keeping ſtill within the bounds 


of Senſe, and of common Obſervation, could not bet- 
ter be accommodated tothe truth of things, and the Ca- 


pacities of all, than by ſuch a procedure. The Anci- 


ent condition of the Chaos in former Ages was no way 
here concern d, and ſo was entirely to be omitted. The 
State of Darkneſs which immediately preceded the 


fix Days Work, and which, with relation thereto, 


was neceſſary to be mention d, made a very proper 


introduction, and ſo very fitly was to be hinted at 


by way of Prefacethereto. Both\which Caſes are ac- 
cordingly by Moſes taken care of. And ſo the firſt 
Period was the Production of Light, the Admiſſion 
of the Rays of the Sun, andthe Origin of Day and 
Night depending thereon ; as the Method andDeco- 
rum of- things, with the Apprehenſions of the People, 
did both very naturally require. For ſince in this 
Sacred Hiſtory of the Origin of things, not only the 
Viſible World, and the Viſible Parts of it were fin- 


8ly concern d; But principally the Effects to be enume- 


* 


rated were ſuch as requir'd the Sght and Heat of 


the Sun, the one tobe: View dz 
Been at all, than he 


Me other to be Pro- 
trer could no more have 
5 apicuous without the for- 
mer ; *Twas ve wzaÞle, aud very natural in the 
firſt place to intradget the Cauſe or Inſtrument, and 
afterwards in rhe fuereeding Periods, to recount the 
Effects thereof in the World : Firſt to acquaint us 
that the Light aud Heat of the Sun were in ſome mea- 
ſure admitted into the upper Regions of the Chace, 
_ an 
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and tben to relate thoſe remarkable Conſequences there- 


of which the ſucceeding Periods of the Creation ex- 
hibited on the face of the Earth. Which Order of 
Nature, and . Succeſſion of Things, is accordingly 
very prudently and fitly ob ſerv d, and kept pace with, 

in this ſacred Hiſtory. 
VI. The viſible part of the Second Day's Work was 
the elevation of the Air, with all its contain'd Va- 


pours ; the ſpreading it for an Expanſum above the 


and Inferior Waters ; the former conſiſting of thoſe 
Vapours, rais'd and ſuftain'd by the Air; the latter, 
of ſuch as either were encloſed inthe Pores, Inter- 


ſtices and Bowels of the Earth, or lay upon the Sur- 
face thereof, 


VI. When at the Concluſion of the former 
Day the Heat of the Sun began conſiderably to 
penetrate the Superior Regions of the Chaos, 
and the two different Orbs, the Solider Earthy, 
and the Fluider Aery Maſſes, began to be pretty 
well diſtinguiſh'd, the ſame things would pro- 
ceed ſtill on this ſucceeding Day. The Lower 
Earthy Strata would be ſettling e cloſer 
together; the Watery Parts would ſubſide, and 
where they could get Entrance, would ſaturate 
their inward Pores and Vacuities, and the At- 
moſpbere would free it ſelf more and more from 
the heavieſt and moſt opake Corpuſcles, and 


thereby become in a greater degree tenuious, 


pure, and clear than before. Whereupon, by 
that time the Night, or firſt Part of this Second 
Day or Tear was over and the Sun aroſe, the 
Light and Heat of that Luminary, would more 
freely and deeply penetrate the Atmoſphere, 


and become very ſenſible in theſe Upper or Aery 


Regions; which being ſuppos'd, the proper 
Effects which were to be next expected, muſt be, 
that vaſt Quantities of Vapours would be ele- 
vated into, and there ſuſtain'd by the now better 
b purify'd 


Earth; and the Diſtinction thence ariſing of Superior 
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purify'd Air, and fo increaſe the vaſt Quantities 
which were already there; while in the mean 
time all the Earthy Corpuſcles which were un- 
capable of Rarefaction, and with them all ſuch 
Watery Particles as were ſo near the Earth that 
the Sun's Power could not ſufficiently reach 'em, 
were ſtill ſinking downwards, and the former 


increaſing the Craſſitude and Bulk of the Solid 


Earth ; and the latter, if the Earth was too ſolid 
to admit them, as by this time it would proba- 
bly be, flowing down apace, and covering all 
its Surface with Water. From all which, tis 
eaſy to account for the Particulars of this Day's 
Work. The Expanſum or Firmament which 
was this Day ſpread out above the Earth, was 
plainly the Air, now truly ſo called, as being 
freed from moſt of its Earthy Mixtures. The 
Superior-Waters, all thoſe freſh ones, which in the 
Form of Vapour , a nine or ten Months Heat of 
the Sun, with the continual Aſſiſtance of the Cen- 
tral Heat, couldelevate, and the Air ſuſtain, be- 
ſides thoſe vaſt Ems of Salt ones, which had 
never yet left thoſe Regions. The Inferior Waters 
were thoſe which were not elevated, but remain'd 
below, all that fell down with, were enclos'd in, 


ſunk into, or lay upon the Orb oftheEarth beneath, 


And whenit is particularly faid by Moſes that *twas 
this Expanſum or Firmament which was to divide 
the Superior from the Inferior Waters, that is ex- 
actly agreeable to the Nature of Things, and ſuita- 
ble to this Account: It being the Air which truly 
and properly ſuſtain'd all thoſe Vapours, as now 


it does the Clouds, above the Earth; and was 


thereby the Means of ſeparating them from their 
Fellows in the Bowels, or on the Surface thereof. 
Neither has that Objection any weight in it, that 
the Waters in the Seas are call'd by Moſes, Waters 

0 under 
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under the Firmament, and ſo muſt be of a different 
nature and original from thoſe in the Air, which 
are Waters above the Firmament; whereas I derive 
the one from the other, and ſuppoſe the Seas to 
have once been Vapour, and ſo part of the 
other Waters. For, certainly, if Vapours in the 
Air, or Waters above the Firmament fall down, 
become properly Water, and run down into the 
Seas, they muſt be allow'd to change their Name, 
and become I aters below the Firmament: I am 
ſure this Change is no new thing, but has been 
continual from the Creation till our times. Every 
Day Vapours become Rain, and run into Seas ; 
and the Seas are every Day reſolving into ſmall 
Parts, and become Vapours ; and fo the inferior 
and ſuperior Waters ſtill communicate with and 
ſupply each other, and accordingly change their 
Denomination perpetually : Which State of the 
Chaos, or Progreſs of the Creation, is well re- Theor. 


preſented in the Theoriſt's Fourth Figure; which P. 39. 
here follows. 8 


Corol- 
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Corollary 1. Hence appears a ſufficient Reaſon 


why in this Six Day's Creation one entire Day is al- 
tow'd to the Formation of the Air, and the diſtinguiſh 
ing the Waters in the ſame, from thoſe beneath ; 
which has hitherto ſeem'd ſomewhat ſtrange and diſ- 
proportionate. Tis certain this Work requir'd as long 
a time, and was of as great importance as any other 
whatſoever 1 A great part of that Water whichthe 
Earth was to have in its Air, or upon its Surface, till 
the Deluge, being, tis probable, entirely owing to this 
Day's Elevation of it. For had it nat been thus buoy's 


ap and ſuftain'd on higb, it muſt have ſunk down- 


ward, 


ward, and ſo perhaps have been incloſed in the Bowels 


of the Earth, without poſſibility of Redemption; and 
have rendred the Antediluvian Mord more lite to a 


dry and barren Wilderneſs, than, what it was to 
exceed, a juicy, fruitſul and habitable Canaan. 
Coroll. 2. Hence ariſes a new Confirmation that 
the Days of the Creation were Years alſo. For ſee- 
ing the quantity of Water which was preſerv d above 
Ground, and fill d all the Seas before the Deluge, was 
in great part the ſame which was this ſecond Day 
elevated into Vapour ; had this Day been no longer 
than one of ours at preſent, the foremention d quantity 
would have been too little to ſaturate the Earth, ſup- 
ply the Rivers, and fill all the Seas, and about an 
half of it every Day would be wholly exhaPd af 
terwards, and ſuffer the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms to faint and wither, if not to periſh for 
want of Moifture. All which, in the Hypotheſis 
we bere take, is wholly avoided, and a very fit and 
ſuitable proportion of Waters preſerv'd above for al 


the neceſſities of the Earth, with its Produttions aud 
Inhabitants. 


VII. The viſible Parts of the Third Day's Work were 
two, the former the Collection of the inferior Wa- 
ters, or ſuch as were now under the Heaven, into 
the Seas, with the conſequent Appearance of the 
dry Land; the latter the Production of Vegetables 


out of that Ground ſo lately become dry. 

VII. In order to the apprehending of the 
double operation of this Day, we muſt call to 
mind what ſtate the Orb of Earth was in by this 
time. We have ſeen already that it had been 
ſettling together, and fixing it ſelf on the Surface 
of the Abyſs from the very beginning of the 
Creation; and we ought to ſuppoſe that in the 
!vace of two Years it was not only become wholly 
diſtinct from the Abyſs below, and the Atmo- 


Ee ſolidated 


here above it, but that it was ſettled and con- 
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ſolidated together, and its Strata grown firm 


and compacted. Nay that it was by the cohe- 
ſion of its Parts, grown ſolid ſome time before 
all the lighter and remoter Earthly Parts were de- 
ſcended upon it, as ſuppoſe by the end of the firſt 
Day. We muſt farther obſerve, that by reaſon 
of its Columns different Denſity, and Specifick 
Gravity, (atteſted to, a priori from the Chaos's, 
and à poſteriori from the internal Earth's Phe- 
nomena, ) it was ſettled into the Abyſs in diffe- 
rent degrees, and thereby became of an unequal 
Surface diſtinguiſh'd into Mountains, Plains and 
Vallies. I fay it was ſettled into the Abyſs in 


different degrees, but yet not near to ſuch a 


Vid. Lem. 
$1. cum 
Coroll. & 


Hypoth. 2. 
prius. 


degree as the law of Specifick Gravity requir'd, 
as neceſſarily follows from what was now ſaid, 
that the ſeveral Columns would be conſolida- 
ted together the firſt Day, before all the lighter 
and remoter Earthly Parts which were to com- 
poſe it were deſcended upon it on the Second, and 
perhaps afterwards alſo on part of the Third. 
Which things being ſuppos'd and conſider'd, 
the two Works of this Day or Year of the Crea- 
tion, which are of themſelves very different, 
will be eafily underſtood and reconcil'd. For 
when at Sun-ſet, or the Concluſion of the laſt 
Day, we left the Air by the nine or ten Months 
Power of the Sun elevating freſh ones, and by 
the great quantity of ſalt ones ſtill remaining there 
from the beginning, crowded with Vapours to a 
prodigious degree ; upen the coming on of this 
Third Day, and in its Night or former part, the 
ſaid vaſt: Quantities of Vapours muſt needs de- 
ſcend, and ſo by degrees muſt leave the Air 
pretty free, and take their places on the Surface 


of the Earth; altering thereby their own deno- 


mination, and becoming of Upper or Celeſtial, 
| Lowe! 
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Lower or Terreſtrial Waters. Indeed if we do 
but allow the effect to be in any meaſure anſwer- 
able to the Time, we ſhall grant that in the two 
or three Months of Night, which is the former 
part of this Third Period of the Creation, the 
main Body of the Vapours muſt have not only 

deſcended down upon the Earth, but, by reaſon 

of the inequality of its Surface, and the Solidity 
withal, have run down from the higher and more 
extant Parts, by the Declivites and Hollows, 
into the loweſt Vallies, and moſt depreſſed Re- 
gions of all ; muſt in theſe places have compos'd 
the Seas and Lakes every where throughout the 

Surface of the Earth ; and ſo by that time the 

Light appear'd, and the _ began the 

latter part of this Day, the entire face of the 

Globe, which was juſt before cover'd as it were 

with the deſcending Waters, muſt be diſtinguiſh'd 

into over-flow'd Vallies, and extant Continents, 
into Seas and dry Lands, that very Work of this 

Day we were in the fr/ place to enquire about. 

The Waters under the heavens werenow gathered to- 

gether into their reſpective and diſtinct places, and 

the dry land appear'd and became fit for the Pro- 
duftion of the Vegetable Kingdom. Which 
therefore moſt naturally leads us to the ſecond 

Branch of this Day's Work : For when thus far 

was compleated on the Night or former part of 

this Day; ( whichthe Abſence of the Sun ſo long 
together rendred peculiarly and ſolely fit to per- 
mit and procure the deſcent of Vapours; ) and 
when at the ſame time the dry Land was now 
diſtinguiſh'd from the Seas, and juſt become (in 
the utmoſt degree) moiſt and juicy ; upon the 

Sun-Riſing or coming on of the Day-time, twas 

of all other the moſt fit and convenient Seaſon 

tor the Germination of the Seeds of Vegeta- 
| E C2 bles, 
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Creation to which a double work, and that the mt 
quite different from the other, ought to be aſcrib d 
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Herbs out of the Earth. The Soil, ſaturd and 
farned by the foregoing half Year's deſcent of 
Vapours, was now like the lag, that fruitful Se- 
minary of the Vegetable and Animal Producti- 
ons of Primitive Nature, ſo much celebrated by 
all Antiquity. Nine or Ten Months of the Sun's 
preſence 1 was a time as proper and as 
natural for ſuch a purpoſe as could poſſibly be 
deſir d. And when there was this Nine or Ten 
Months Day to ſpare in this Period of the Crea- 
tion, after one Work was compleated ; and the 
fame was ſo very fitly prepar'd and diſpos'd for 
the Production of Vegetables ; *tis no. wonder 
that this above all the other Diviſions has a dou- 
ble Task, and that the Seas and dry Land were 
diſtinguiſh'd, and the Vegetables produc'd on the 
ſame Day or Year of the Creation; according as 
from the Moſaick Hiſtory the preſent Propoſi- 
tion aſſerts. And if we allow for the defect 
of the inequalities of the outward Surface, too 
{ſmall to be therein confider'd ; and ſuppoſe the 
Atmoſphere ſomewhat clearer than betore ; the 
former Figure will ſtill ſerve well enough, and 


repreſent the progreſs and ſtate of the Earthat 
the Concluſion of this Third Day alfo. 


| Corollary 1. Since according to our preſent A- 
counts of theſe Matters, this is the only day of tht 


and is aſcriÞ*dby Moſes ; The Night being peculiar- 
ly fit for the former, and the Day for the latter Ope- 
ration; which could happen on none of the other Pe- 
riods ; This exattneſs of correſpondence ought to be 
eſteem'd an Evidenceof the literal Senſe of the Wri- 
ter, and of his Accommodation tothe nature of things; 


and 
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and a very ronſiderable confirmation of thoſe Hypo- 
theſes on which it ſo naturally depends. 

Coroll. 2. Hence ariſes a Confirmation of what Phznom. 
was before aſſerted, that the Antediluvian Earth had 45: prius. 
only leſſer Lakes and Seas, not a vaſt Ocean. For 

ſince the Quantity of Waters belonging to the Earth 
and Air at firſt, was little more than was at once 
ſuſtain'd by the Air; no one will imagine it ſufficient 
to fill the entire Ocean alone, if there had been 
neither leſſer Seas, nor Rivers to be ſupply'd there- 
with. And ſo, vice versa, It having been prov'dby 

ot ber Arguments, that there was no Ocean, but only 
leſſer Seas, before the Flood, This Account which 
affords ſufficient quantity of Water for the latter, 
but not for the former, is thereby not a little con- 
firn”d. 

Coroll. 3, Tho the Heat and Influence of the Sun 
was on this Third Day very great, yet was his Body 
not yet Viſible. For ſince at his Riſing the Earth and 
loweſt Regions of the Air were very full of moiſture, 
while the higher Regions were very clear andbright, 
the force of his heat would be ſo great as to elevate 
conſiderable quantities of Vapours on a ſudden, and 
thereby (e' re the loweſt Air had depoſited its Vapours, 
and rendred it ſelf tranſparent ) the Sun would anew 
hide bimſelf in a thick Miſt, and ſo prevent his own 
becoming conſpicuous, which otherwiſe tis not impro- 
bable be might this Day have been. 


VIIT. The Fourth Day's Work was the Placing the 
Heavenly Bodies, Sun, Moon, and Stars, in the 
Expanſum or Firmament. i. e. The rendring them 
Viſible and Conſpicuous on the Face of the Earth : 
Together with their ſeveral Aſſignations to their 
reſpective Offices there. 


VIII. Altho' the Light of the Sun penetrated 
the Atmoſphere in ſome ſort the firſt Day, and 


in the ſucceeding ones had very conſiderable in- 
Re E e 3 fluence 
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fluence upon it; yet is it by no means to be 
ſuppos d that his Body was Viſible all that while. 
'Tho' we every Day enjoy much more Light and 
Heat from the Sun than the Primitive Earth 
could, for a conſiderable ſpace, be ſuppos'd to 
have done, yet 'tis but ſometimes that the Air 
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is ſo clear as to render his Body diſcernible by 
us. A very few Clouds or Vapours gather'd to- 
gether in our Airare able, we ſee, to hinder ſuch 


a proſpe& for Weeks, if not Months together; 


while yet at the ſame time we are ſufficiently 
ſenſible of his Force and Influence in the con- 
ſtant Productions of Nature. Which things be- 
ing duly conſider'd, and the vaſtneſs and den- 
ſity of the Upper Chaos allow'd for, *twill be but 
reaſonable to afford a great ſpace, even after the 
firſt penetration of Light, for the entire clearing 


of the Atmoſphere, and the diſtin& view of the 


Sun's Body by a Spectator on the Surface of 
the Earth. I ſuppoſe no one will think the 
two firſt Days or Tears of the Creation too long 


for ſuch a Work; or if any one does, the par- 


ticular Work and State of the Atmoſphere on 
the ſecond Day will prevent-the moſt probable 
part of ſuch a Surmiſe, and ſhew the Impoſ- 


ſibility of the Sun's Appearance at that time. 
And the ſame reaſon will in a ſufficient, tho? a 


Jeſs degree prevent any juſt Expectations on the 


third Day, as was obſerv'd in the laſt Corollary. 
But now upon the coming on of this fourth Day, 
and the Sun's deſcent and abode below the Hori- 
zon for two or three Months, thoſe Vapours 
which were rais'd the Day before muſt fall down- 
wards, and ſo before the approach of the Morning 
leave the Air in the greateſt clearneſs and purity 
imaginable, .and permit the Moon firſt, then the 
Stars, andafterward, upon the coming on of the 

Day, 
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Day, the Sun himſelf moſt plainly to appear and be 
conſpicuous on the face of the Earth. This fourth 
Day is therefore the very time when, according to 
this Account, and the ſacred Hiſtory both, theſe 
Heavenly Bodies, which were in being before, 
but ſo as to be wholly Strangers to a Spectator on 
Earth, were rendred viſible, and expos'd to the 
view of all who ſhould be ſuppos'd to be there at 
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the ſame time. They now were in the Sacred 


Stile, placed in the Firmament of Heaven, gave Light 

upon the Earth; began to rule plainly and viſibly 

over the Day, andover the Night, and to divide the 

Light from the Darkneſs; as ever ſince they have 
continu'd to do. Andnow the inanimate World, 

or the Earth, Air, Seas, and all their Vegetable 
Productions are compleat ; and the 'Tradition of 
thoſe Chineſes who inhabit Formoſa, and other AtlasChi. 
Iſlands, appears well-grounded, and exactly true, Part. 2. p. 
who hold, That the World, when firſt created, was 46. , 
without Form or Shape ; but by one of their * Ge- 
Deities was brought to its full Perfection in four olog. p. 
Years. And certainly this entire Conſtitution of 58. 

the whole correſponds excellently with the Poer's 
Deſcription of it, which is alſo a ſurprizing Te- 

ſtimony to the whole Hypotbeſis hereto relating: 


Tenea Convexi vis, & fine pondere Cxli Orid. Me- 
Emicuit, ſummaque locum ſihi legit in arce : t amorph. 


Prox imus eſt aer illi gravitate locoque It, 
Denſior his Tellus, Elementaque Grandia traxit, 
Et preſſa eft gravitate ſui - Circumfiuus Humor 
Ultima poſſedit, ſolidumque coercuit orbem. = 


Which Progreſs of the Creation, and State of Na- Theor. p. 
ture is exactly repreſented by the Theori/Ps fifth 4% 
and laſt Figure; which therefore here follows. 


E e 4 IX. The 
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IX. The Fifth Day's Work was the Production of the 
Fiſh and Fowl out of the Waters; with the Bene- 
diction beſtowed on them in order to their Propa- 

| gation. 


IX. The Terraqueous Globe being now become 
habitable both to the Swimming and Volatile A- 
nimals, and the Air clear, and ſo penetrable by 
that compleat Heat of the Sun, which was requiſite 
to the Generation of ſuch Creatures; *tis a very 
proper time for their Introduction. Which was 
accordingly done upon this fifth Day or Tear of 
the Creation. 'Thoſe Seeds, or little * 2 

| A Fi 
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Fiſh and Fowl which were contain'd in the Water, 
(or moiſt fruitful Ia of kin to it) were now ex- 
pos'd to the kindly Warmth of the Sun, and the 
conſtant ſupply of a moſt gentle and equal Heat 
from beneath; they were neither diſturb'd by 
the ſudden Alteration of the Temperature of the 
Air from the Violence of Winds, nor by the Agi- 
tat ions of the Tide, ( which was both very ſmall 
in theſe ſmall Seas; and by reaſon of the ab- 
ſence of the Diurnal Rotation, imperceptibly eaſy, 
gentle, and gradual ;) theſe Seeds, I fay, when 
invigorated with the Divine Benediction, be- 
came now prolifick; and in this Fifth Day's time, 
a numerous Offspring of the ſwimming and vo- 
latil Kinds aroſe, whereby the two fluid Ele- 
ments, Water and Air, became repleniſh'd with 
thoſe firſt Pairs, which by the Benediction they 
ſtraightway receiv'd, were enabled to become 
the Original of all of the ſame Kinds, which 
ever were to be the Inhabitants of thoſe Regions 
afterwards. Which Time and Procedure is no leſs 
agreeable to the State of the World in our Hypo- 
theſis, than *tis to the expreſs Affirmat ions of 
Moſes, who makes Fiſh and Fowl the ſole Pro- 
duct of the Fifth Day or Tear of the Creation. 


X. The Sixth Day's Work was the Production of all 
the Terreſtrial or Dry-Land Animals; and that in 
a different manner. For the Brute Beaſts were pro- 
duced out of the Earth, as the Fiſh and Fowl had 
been before out of the Waters: Bur after that, the 
Body of Adam was formed of the Duſt of the Ground ; 
and by the Breath of Life breath'd into him in a 
peculiar manner, he became a Living Soul. Some 
time after which, on the ſame Day, he was caſt into 
a deep Sleep, and Eve was form'd of a Rib taken 
from his fide. Together with ſeveral other things, 
of which a more particular Account has been already 
given on another Occaſion, 

X. The 
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R. The Earth being now grown more ſolid, 
compact, and dry, its Surface diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to Sea and Dry-land, each of which wereſtor'd 
in ſome ſort with Inhabitants and Vegetables, 
the Air being fully clear, and fit for Reſpiration, 
and the other Diſpoſitions of external Nature 
being equally ſubſervient tothis, as well as it had 
been before to the laſt Day's Productions; "twas 
a proper Seaſon for the Generation of the Dry- 
land Animals, and the Introduction of the nobleſt 
of them, Man; which accordingly were the firſt 
Works, on this Sixth Day or Tear of the Crea- 
tion. Any more particular Account of which, 
or of the following Works, is not ſo directly the 
Deſign of this Theory, and ſo ſhall not be here 
farther inſiſted on. We may only take notice 
of two Things; the one is the peculiar Man- 
ner; the other the peculiar Time for the Crea- 
tion of Man. As to the former, tho' *tis grant- 
ed that all the other Day's Works mention'd by 
Moſes, were generally brought to paſs in a natural 
way, by proper and ſuitable Inſtruments, and a 
mechanical Proceſs, as we have ſeen through the 

Solut. 2, whole Series of the foregoing Creation; yet 'tis 
Vid. John evident, as has been already obſerv'd, that an im- 
i. 18. and mediate and miraculous Power was exercis'd in 
v. 37. and the Formation of the Body, and Infuſion of the 
vi. 45:40 Soul of Man, as well as in ſome other particu- 
274 John lar Caſes belonging to this Origin of Things. 
ir. 12. In plain Terms, I take it to be evident, that 
Rom. i. z0. the ſame Aiy@ @tar3unr©>, our Bleſſed Media- 
Col. i. 15. tor, who was afterward very frequently conver- 
- ING {ant on Earth, appear'd in a human Form to 
15, 16, the Patriarchs, gave the Law in a viſible Glory, 
with and with an audible Voice on Mount Sinai, 
Exod iii. guided the 1/raclites perſonally in a Pillar of Fire, 
and xix. and of a Cloud through the Wilderneſs, inhabi- 


tad 
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ted between the Cherubins in the Holy of Holies, and xx. 
and took the peculiar Stile, Title, Attributes, and xxiv. 
Adòrat ion, and, to others, incommunicable Name 3 
of the God of 1ſrael, and at laſt was Incarnate, 9, 10, ix, 
liv'd truly like a Man amongſt us, died for us, and 12, 13. 
aſcended into Heaven, makes ſtill Interceſſion Numb. 
for us with the Father, and will come to judge the 24 51% 
World in Righteouſneſs at the laſt Day: That 14. Gen. 
this very ſame Divine Perſon was actually and ii and iit. 
viſibly, in a Human Shape, and converſant on and xviii. 
Earth, and was truly and really employ'd in this _ 
Creation of the World, (and particularly in this 24, Sr. 
peculiar Formation of Man) ſo frequently aſcrib'd Deut. iv. 
to him inthe Holy Scriptures. It being both un- and v. 

fit and impoſſible for the Divine Nature of the be raed F 
Father, to be ſo much, and in ſuch a manner bong" 5" 
concern'd with the Corporeal World, and the fin- 1, 2-with 
ful Race of Mankind, as we find here and every xi. 3- Col. 
where this Divine Perſon, our Bleſſed Mediator, 5 , 
to have been; as the Texts here quoted compar'd John 7 _ 
together do, I think, fully prove. Seeing, there- 2, z. Heb. 
fore, our Saviour Chriſt, God-Man, was perſo- i- 10, 11, 
nally preſent, and actually employ'd in this 7c, 
Primitive Creation of the World: Seeing Man Hist. Ec- 
was to be a Creature entirely. different from all eleſ. 1. 
the reſt, a Being compounded. of a Spiritual and c. 1, 2. 
Immortal Soul, and of a Material and Corrupti- 

ble Body: Seeing in both theſe he was to be made 

in the Likeneſs of that Divine Perſon who was 
the Inſtrument of the Father in his Creation, and 

to be conſtituted his Deputy and Vicegerent 

among the Creatures here below ; twas but rea- 

ſonable there ſnould be as great a Diſtinction in 

his Original, as was to be in his Nature and Fa- 

culties, his Office and Dignity, his Capacities 

and Happineſs from the other Parts of the viſible 


Creation; and by conſequence, that peculiar In- 
terpo- 
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terpoſition of God himſelf in the Formation of 
the Body, and Infuſion of the Soul of our firſt 
Parents, ſo particularly obſervable in the Me- 
ſaick Hiſtory, is both very agreeable to the Na- 
ture of Things, very ſuitable to the Wiſdom of 
God, and very reconcileable to the moſt Philo- 
ſophick Accounts of this Origin of the World ; 
and withal, a remarkable Token of the Dignity 


of Human Nature, of the Diſtinction between 


his Soul and Body, and of the great Condeſcen- 
fion and Love of God towards us, and ſo the moſt 
highly worthy of our Conſideration. Neither is 
the other Circumſtance, the peculiar Time of the 
Creation of Man, to- be paſs'd over without a 
proper Reflection on it. Twere eaſy to ſhew, 
that none of the preceding Days were, in any 
degree, ſo fit for, nay, moſt of them, not capa- 
ble of this Creation and Introduction of Man - 
But upon this Sixth Period, when every thing 
which could be ſubſervient to him, and advance 
his Felicity, was compleated; He who was to 
be the Lord of All, and for whoſe ſake the whole 
was fram' d, was brought into the World. When 
the Light had been penetrating into, and clarify- 


ing this dark and thick Atmoſphere for more than 


five compleat Tears together; when the Air was 
freed from its numberleſs Vapours, and become 
pure, clear, and fit for his Reſpiration ; when 
the Waters, as well ſuperior as inferior, were ſo 
diſpos'd as to miniſter to his Neceſſities by Miſts 
and Dews from the Heavens, and by Springs and Ri- 
vers from the Earth; when the Surface of the Earth 


was become dry and ſolid for his Support, and was 


cover'd over with Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Herbs, 
Graſs and Flowers for his Suſtenance and Delight; 
when the glorious Firmament of Heaven, and the 
beautiful Syſtem of the Sun, Moon and Stars, 
7 5 were 
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were viſible and conſpicuous to him, the Objects 
of his Contemplation, the Diſtinguiſhers of his 
Seaſons ; by whoſe powerful Influences the Earth 
was invigorated, and the World rendred a fruit- 
ful and uſeful, a lightſome and pleaſant Habita- 
tion to him; when, laſtly, al ſorts of Animals in 
the Seas, in the Air, or on the Earth, were fo 
diſpos'd as to attend, benefit, and pleaſe him 
one way or other; when, I ſay, all theſe things 
were by the Care, Beneficence, and Providence 
of God, prepar'd for the Entertainment of this 
principal Gueſt, then, and not till then, was Man 
created and introduc'd into the World : 'Then, and 
not before, was He conſtituted the Lord and Go- 
vernor of the whole. In which entire Procedure 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Creator, and 
the Dignity and Honour of his principal Creature 
here below, are equally conſulted; and the 
greateſt Occaſion imaginable given to our firſt Pa- 
rents, and all their Poſterity, of adoring and ce- 
lebrating the Divine Bounty to them in the pre- 


ſent and ſucceeding Ages. Which naturally leads 
us to thenext Propoſition. 


XI. God having thus finiſh'd the Works of Creation, 

Reſted on the Seventh Day from the ſame; and 
ſanctified or ſet that Day apart for a Sabbath, or 
Day of Reſt, to be then and afterward obſerv'd as 
a Memorial of his Creation of the World in the 
Six foregoing, and of his Reſting or Keeping Sab- 
bath on this Seventh Day. Which Sabbath was re- 
viy'd, or at leaſt its Obſervation anew enforc'd on 
the Fews, by the Fourth Commandment. 


Kl. Nothing ſure could be more fit and pro- 


per at this time than the praiſing and worſhip- 
ping of that powerful and munificent Creator, 
who in the foregoing Six Days Productions had 


ſo operouſly and ſo liberally provided for the 
Cs a Well- 
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Well-being and Happineſs of Mankind. And 
ſeeing this entire Fabrick was deſign'd for the Uſe 
and Advantage of all ſucceeding Generations, as 
well as the preſent, it could not but be reaſona- 
ble to devote one Period in ſeven to the pecu- 
liar Worſhip and Service of that God who was 
both the Author of the Works themſelves, and 
of this Inſtitution of the Sabbath, to perpetuate 
the Memory of ſuch his Six Days of Work, and 
of this Seventh of Reſt, toall future Generations. 
What relates to the Fall of Adam, and the entire 
Moral State of the World, comes not within the 
Compaſs of this Phyſical Theory, and ſo (not- 
withſtanding it naturally enough belongs to this 
Day, and might, I imagine, be ſhewn net to be 
ſo difficult, as, for want of a right Underſtanding 
thereof, *tis _— imagin'd to be, and that 
without receding from the literal, obvious, and 
uſual Senſe of Scripture ) muſt be wholly omitted 
in this Place. = 
XII. There is a conftant and vigorous Heat diffuſed 
from the Central towards the Superficiary parts of 
our Earth. | 
Lem. 68. XII. This has been already accounted for, and 
2 I need not here be reſum'd. 
a XIII. The habitable Earth is founded or fituate on 
the Surface of the Waters; or of a deep and vaſt 
ſubterraneous Fluid. | 
Lem. 74, XIII. This has been ſufficiently explain'd al- 
& ready, and is obſervable in the foregoing Figures 
Solut. 5, 6, Yo : . 
7. prius. Of the four latter Periods of the Moſaick Creation. 
Bur if it be requir'd to ſtate the Proportions of 
that Subterraneous Fluid, with that of the Cen- 
tral Solid, and of the Upper Earth, I muſt ſay, 
that I eſteem the Upper Cruſt to be not above 
50 or 100 Miles deep, and the Denſe Fluid about 
the like Dimenſions: But as to the larger Central 
Solid, 
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Solid, which includes another rarer Fluid, and a 
Central Loadſtone, as I have ſhewn in my Diſco- 
very of the Longitude and Latitude by the Dipping- 
Needle, this is not a place to diſcourfe more 
largely upon it. | 


XIV. The interior or entire Conſtitution of the Earth 

is correſpondent to that of an Egg. 

XIV. This is alſo very eaſily obſervable in 
the ſame Figures: Where ( 1.) the Central Solid 
is anſwerable to the Tt; which, by its fiery Co- 
lour, great Bulk, and innermoſt Situation, ex- 
actly repreſents the ſame: Where ( 2. ) the great 
Abyſs is analogous to the White ; whoſe Denſity, 
Viſcoſity, moderate Fluidity, and middle Poſi- 
tion, excellently expreſs the like Qualities of the 
other: Where ( 3. ) the upper Orb, or habitable 
Earth, correſponds to the Shel, whoſe Lightneſs, 
Solidity, little Inequalities of Surface, and up- 
permoſt Situation, admirably agree to the ſame. 


XV. The primitive Earth had Seas and Dry- land di- 
ſtinguiſn d from each other in great meaſure as the 


preſent; and thoſe ſituate in the ſame places gene- 
rally as they ſtill are. 
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XV. The former part of this has been already Solut. 7. 
ſufficiently explain d; and of the latter part Prius. 


there can then be no reaſon to make any queſtion; 
ſince the ſame Earth that was made at firſt, does 
ſtill, as to its main Parts, remain as it was to 
this Day. 3 

XVI. The primitive Earth had Springs, Fountains, 


Streams, and Rivers, in the ſame manner as the 
preſent, and for the main uſually in or near the 


ſame places alſo. 

XVI. The Origin of Fountains and Rivers is 
undoubtedly either from Vapours deſcending 
from without the Surface of the Earth, or from 
Steams elevated by the heat within. And which 


way 
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way ſoever we chuſe to ſolve the preſent, t will 
alſo ſęrve to ſolve the Primitive Phenomena here 
mention'd. Tis only to be obſerv'd, that be- 
fore the upper Earth was chap'd and broken at 
the commencing of the Diurnal Rotation; and, 
indeed, betore the Strata became fo firmly con- 
ſolidated as they afterwards were, the ſubterra- 
neous Steains would ariſe, and paſs through the 
ſame more uniformly, and more eaſily, and fo 
more equally diſpenſe their Waters over every 

jm Part and Region of the Earth, than afterward. 

11. Corollary. F therefore Dr. Woodward be right 
andp.152, in aſſerting, That the Cracks and Fiſſures, which he 
calls perpendicular ones, ſince the entire Conſolida- 
tion of the Strata of the Earth, are neceſſary to the 
Origin of Springs, ( and I believe be may bave good 
Gromuas for his Opinion; ) From the Being of ſuch 
Springs aud Fountains after the Conſolidation of the 
Strata, and before the Flood, tis evident, that the 
Diurnal Motion did not commence till after the 
Annual; nay, tilt after the Formation and Conſoli- 
dation of the Earth, and ſo what on other Grounds 
was before rendred highly probable, will appear nearer 
to Certainty on This : For "tis plain, if the preſent 
Diurnal Motion commenc'd either with the Annual, 
or indeed any time before the Formation of the 
Vid. Lem. Earth, the Figure of the Chaos, and ſoof the Abyſs 
_ 10:16 1% and Upper Earth, would originally be that of an Ob- 
EO” Spheroid, as it is nom; the Strata world be all 
coherent, united, and continued, without any Cracks 
or perpendicular Fiſſures at all; and the Origin of 
Springs, on the Doctor's Grounds, muſt, in a natu- 
ral way, be plainly impoſſible. Since therefore the 
Diurnal Rotation's commencing after the Couſolida- 
tionof the Strata gives a Mechanical and Natural 
Account of the Chaps and perpendicular Fiſſures; 
ſince without the ſame in the preſent Caſe no * 
| Cauſe 
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Canſe of them is by any aſſigned ; ſince withal tis 
unqueſtionable that there were Springs and Rivers 
before the Flood ; and fince, laſtly, it appears that 
ſuch Fiſſures were neceſſary to the being of thoſe 
Springs aud Rivers, *tis veryreaſonable, nay, ne- 
ceſſary to ſuppoſe, that the Diurnal Rotation did 
not commence till after the Formation and Conſolida- 
tion of the Earth was over; or, which is almoſt all Hypoth. 
one, till the Fall of Man, as we formerly aſſerted. 3: Prius. 


XVII. The Primitive Earth was difſtinguiſh'd into 
Mountains, Plains and Vallies, in the ſame man- 
ner, generally ſpeaking, and in the ſame places as 
the preſent. 


XVII. This has been ſufficiently explain'd al- Lem. 74. 
ready, and need not here bereafſum'd. And that = * 
each of theſe Seas, Springs, with their Rivers, and 1 i 
Mountains, were generally the fame, and ir the 
ſame Places as the preſent, there is no reaſon to 
doubt; they being uſually the very ſame Indivl- 
duals then and now, and ſo unqueſtionably can- 


not have chang'd their primary Situations. 


XVIII. The Waters of the Seas in the Primitive 

Earth were Salt, and thoſe of the Rivers Freſh ; as 

| they are at preſent, and each, as now, were then 
ſtor d with great Plenty of Fiſh. 


| XVIII. This has no Diffculty in it, ſeeing 

; the preſent Seas are either the very fame, or at 
leaſt of the ſame nature ; and both would become 

falt in the ſame manner, by the Diflolution of the 

Saline among the other Mineral Particles in the 

f Fluid Chaos, or Atmoſphere of a Comet. As to 

a the Rivers, they aroſe then and now in the ſame 

; manner; and the Inhabitants of the preſent Seas 

and Rivers ſeem to be no other than the Spawn 

| or Off:pring of thoſe primitive ones. 


FE: XIX. 
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XIX. The Seas were agitated with a like Tide, or Flux 
and Reflux, as they are at preſent. 


XIX. The preſence of the Moon and Sim be- 
ing the cauſe of the Tides, and thoſe Bodies by 
conſequence being equally diſpos'd before, as 
ſince the Deluge, to produce them, this Propoſi- 
tion can have no manner of difficulty, Only we 
may take notice of theſe two things, (I.) That 
in the State of Innocence, before the Diurnal 
Revolution began, the frequency of the Tide muſt 
depend on the Lunar Period, and happen but 
twice in each Month, as now it does in ſomewhat 
above a Day's time with us: On which account, 
the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Waters would 
be extreamly gentle, leiſurely, and gradual, with- 
out any imaginable Violence or Precipitation. 
(2.) That in the whole Antediluvian State, the 
Tides were lefler than ſince, by reaſon of the 
ſmallneſs of the Seas then in compariſon of the 
great Ocean, from whence nom the moſt confide- 
rable ones are deriv'd. All which yet hinders 
not but they might be ſenſible enough in ſome 
Creeks, Bays, and Mouths of Rivers : The pecu- 
liar Circumſtances of thoſe Places in that, as well 
as in the preſent State, rendring the Tides, the 
Elevations and Depreſſions of the Waters there, 
moſt conſiderable and violent of all others. 


XX. The Productions of the primitive Earth, as far u 
we can gueſs by the remainders of them at the De- 
Inge, differ'd little or nothing from thoſe of the pre- 
ſent, either in Figure, Magnitude, Texture of Parts, 
or any other correſpondent reſpeCt. 


XX. Theſe things ſeem to depend on two 
particulars, viz. partly on the primary Bigneſs, 
Figure, and Conſtitution of the conſtituent, in- 
ſenſible Parts or Elements of Bodies ; and partly 
on the quantity of Heat made uſe of in their 

Pro- 
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Production or Coalition; which being ſuppos'd, 


the Propoſition will eaſily be eſtabliſh'd. For, 
as to the firſt, I ſuppoſe they remain invariably 
the ſame in all Ages, and ure by any natural 


Power unalterable. And as tothe laſt, whatever 


is to be ſaid of the State of Innocence, or the firſt 
Ages ſucceeding,on ſome peculiar Accounts,which 
I believe might be warmer than at preſent ; yet 
as to the Times here referr'd to, there is no need 
to ſuppoſe any great Difference of Heat, either 
from the Sun, or the Central Body: And, indeed, 
all the Difference on any accounts to be ſuppos'd 
between the Heat before and ſince the Deluge, 
muſt be too inconſiderable to be taken notice of 
in any ſuch ſenſible Effects as this Propoſition 
does refer to. For the Sun's heat was not above 
a Twenty fifth part greater than *tis now, and 
the Space of four or fivethouſand Years makes 
nomighty difference in that of the Central Solid, 
it at firſt it were heated any whit near the degree 
mention'd in the Calculation referr'd to in the 
Margin. And tho” its real Heat were decreas'd, 
yet in caſe its Facility of Penetration were in- 
creas*d in the ſame Proportion, the Heat on the 
Face of the Earth would ſtill be equal and in- 
variable. And ſo by theſe Accounts, the Pro- 
ductions of Nature in all Ages muſt be pretty equal 
and agreeable, as this Propoſition requires. 
Corollary. Tho the Lives of the Antediluvians 
were ſo much longer than ours at preſent, yet were 
they not generally of a more Gigantick Stature thai 


the paſt or preſent Generations ſince have been. Tn 
all which Ages, notwithſtanding, there have been ſome 


of an extraordinary Bigneſs and Stature, and there 


will be ſtill no donhit in the future Ages to the end of 


the N orld. 
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XXI. The Primitive Earth had ſuch Metals and Mi. 
nerals in it, as the preſent has. 


XXI. This is eaſily accounted for. For ſince 
the Antediluvian, and the preſent Earth, are ei- 
ther the very ſame as to the lower Regions, or at 
leaſt of the ſame Nature, the Offspring of a 
Comet's Atmoſphere, (as even that acquir'd Cruſt 
at the Deluge was) tis no wonder if each of them 


contain, generally ſpeaking, the ſame Species of 
Bodies within it. 


XXII. Arts and Sciences were invented and improved 


in the firſt Ages of the World, as well as they ſince 
have been. | 


XXII. There is little need of giving particular 


Reaſons for this. All I ſhall obſerve is, That 


feeing the Ignorance and Barbarity of the Ages 
after the Deluge, is the greateſt Objection againſt 
this Propoſition, *tis avoided in our Hypotheſis. 
The inſenſible, tho* prodigious Changeof the State 
of Nature, and the periſhing of moſt of the Mo- 
numents of the old Learning or Arts at the Flood, 
with the want of Correſpondence in the Podiluvian 
Tropical Year, to the Tradition of the Anted:- 
luvian one, compelling the few remainders of the 
former State, being only eight in number, to ſeek 
anew for their Learning, notwithſtanding it might 
have been cultivated and improv'd to a great de- 


gree before the Deluge; as therefore in all proba- 
biliry it really was. —— | 


CHAD 
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CHAP. II. 


A Solution of the Phænomena relating 
to the Primitive State of the Earth. 


XXIII. The Primitive State of the Earth admitted of 
the primary Production of Animals our of the Wa- 
ters and Dry Ground, which the ſubſequent States, 
otherwiſe than in the ordinary Method of Genera- 
tion, have been. uncapable of. 


XXII. I S not to beexpected that I ſhould 

here be able to give a full and me- 

thodical Account of the Growth of the Primitive 
Pairs of Animals, and of the ſeveral Diſpoſitions 
of the Primi genial State of Nature ſubſervient or 
contributary thereto. The Method of the Gene- 
ration of Animals is in it {elf in general ſo little 
known, and the Hiſtory of this firſt Stage of the 
World, as well ſo ſhort in the Sacred Writings, 
as ſo difficult to be, in all its Circumſtances, now 
otherwiſe underſtood, that ſuch an Attempt might 
juſtly be look'd upon as too raſh a Preſumption. 
All that ought to be expected, and all that I ſhall 
endeavour is this; 'To ſhew, that as far as is 
known of that Original Earth, its Properties 
were as peculiarly fit for, as thoſe oppoſite ones 
of the ſucceeding are capable of, ſuch a Pro- 
duction of Animals at firſt, as this Propoſition 
takes notice of ; which the Five following Par- 
ticulars ſhall include. (I.) The long and con- 
tinued Spaces of Day and Night in the Primitive 
State did capacitate it for ſuch Productions; 
which the quick Returns of the ſame afterwara 
prohibited. Twill be eafily granted, that in 
the Generation of Animals there muſt be a pretty 
1 con- 
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ſince. (2.) The Primitive Earth was moiſt and 


mals, the famous lau. 
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conſtant and continual Warmth, without the 
frequent Interpoſition of Cold during the moſt 
part of the Proceſs. Now this the long Days of 
nine or ten Months afforded theſe Primary Em- 
brio's ; which the ſhort ones of only twelve ſmall 
Hours, and the ſudden and frequent Returns of 
equal Nights, has utterly deny*dto any ſuchever 


Juicy enough to ſupply nouriſhment all the time 
of the Generation of the Fætus; which, after it 
was once become perfectly dry and ſolid, was not 
again to be expected. It was before obſerv*d, that 
upon the Deſcent of the vaſt Quantities of Va- 
pours on the Third Day, the Ground was ſo 
tender, ſoft, and full of Juices, as very natural! 
anſwered to what all Antiquity made the Fund 
and Promptuary of the riſing Plants and Ani- 
And as that was but a 
neceſlary Qualification of a Soil which was to 
produce Animals, ſo the want of it ever ſince 
has taken away all Hopes of a like Pro 


(3.) The Primitive State of the Earth and Air, 
where the Animals were produc'd, had Heat 


ſufficient for that purpoſe, which the Subſc- 
quent has not. *Tis evident that a greater Heat 
than the preſent Earth or ambient Air can af- 
ford, is requiſite to, and made uſe of in the pre- 
ſent Generation of Animals, ( which the Incu- 
bation in the Oviparous, and the ſtill warmer 
Poſition of the Fætus in the Viviparous Animals 
aſſure us of:) On which account the preſent 


Earth muſt needs be incapable of their Pro- 


duction. But that the Heat in the Primitive 
Earth, and particularly where the Animals were 
produc'd, was much greater, will thus appear. 
As to the Heat from the Central Body, while 
the Earth was ſomewhat looſe, and pretty freely 


ad mit- 
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admitted the aſcending Steams, that would 
be conſiderably greater than after its more entire 
Conſolidation, when theſe Stearns were thereby 
ſo much confin'd within or diverted to ſome 
particular Receptacles. Beſides the Production 
of Animals was near Paradiſe, and, I ſuppoſe, 
no where elfe. Now thoſe middle Regions, (of 
which Eden, the Country of Paradiſe, was one) 
being ſituate near the ancient Ecliptick, and 
preſent Tropick, (of which before) enjoy'd alſo 
a greater Heat from the ſame Central Body, by 
reaſon of their greater nearneſs thereto, than 
ſince, they, or the correſponding Parts of the 
Torrid Zone do, or can partake of. For ſince 
the Earth was then perfectly Spherical, the mid- 
dle, and their neighbouring Parts, were about 15 
or 16 Miles nearer the Central Solid than the 
ſame Regions now are: (They being in that 
Proportion elevated, and the Circumpopular de- 
preſs'd at the commencing of the Diurnal Rota- 
tion : ) Which greater Vicinity of the Central 
Heat muſt certainly have a ſuitable Effect, and 
cauſe ſomewhat warmer Regions thereabouts 
than they have been ever ſince. Moreover, if 
the real proper Heat of the Central Solid be in 
any conſiderable Proportion diminiſh'd in near 
6000 Years time, (as in ſome Proportion it muſt 
be) That degree of Heat which it had at firſt, 
was ſtill the moſt powerful of all other ever 
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ſince. But then as to the Solar Heat, *tis evi- 


dent that Paradiſe, ſituate near the very Eclip- 
tick it ſelf, muſt receive almoſt the utmoſt Power 
of the ſame Heat which any part of the Globe 


were capable of, which by lying beyond the Tro- 


pick afterward it would not do. On all which 
accounts join'd together, tis evident tha the Heut 
in the Primitive State was much more confidera- 
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rable, and ſo much more adapted to the Gene- 
ration of Animals than that in the ſubſequent 
Phznom. ever was or can poſſibly be. (g.) The Primi- 
41. Prius. Ii, State was perfectly ſtill and calm; free from 
all ſuch Winds, Storms, violent Tides, or any the 
like Hurries and Diſorders as at preſent wholly 
render the Production of Animals impoſſible: 
Which quiet Condition, if in ſome reſpects it en- 
dur'd ty! the Deluge, yet, as even in thoſe the 
Paradiſiacal State might have the Pre-eminence ; 
ſo in others, particularly the Gentleneſs of the 
Solut- 19. Tides, it had ſtill the moſt peculiar Advantage ; 
11.8. | 7 

P as was before obſerv'd. (5.) The Equability 
of Seaſons, and the greater Uniformity of the 
Pranom. Air's Temperature, which in part remain'd till 
35 Prius. the Deluge, but might be more ſignal in the Pa- 
radiſiacal State, render'd that Earth as proper, as 
the contrary ſudden, uncertain, and violent Ex- 
tremesof Heat and Cold, Drought and Moiſture, 
ſultry and froſty Weather now, wholly indiſpoſe 
it, for ſuch a Production of Animals. Which 
Prerogatives of the Primitive Earth and Air will 
certainly demonſtrate, if not its entire fitneſs, 
yet ſure its leſs unfitneſs for ſuch an original 
Generation as was here to be accounted for ; 
and is all, as was before obſerv'd, that can 
Juftly be requir'd and expected in the preſent 

caſe. 
x2 0h Corollary. Since it bas been before allow'd that 
Fr”. all Generation is but Nutrition ; and that all Seeds, 
as weltof Animals, as of Plants, ars the immediate 
Workmanſhip of God; tis evident that this Suppo- 
ſition of the original Production of Animals ont of 
the Waters and Earth; according to the plaineſt 
Letter of the Moſaick Hiſtory, does by no means 
derogate from the Divine Efficiency, and the won- 
derful Art and Skill in the Structure of their Bo- 


dies; 


oy 
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dies; nor inthe leaſt favour that ungrounded and per- See Dr. 


ci 1 f Bentley's 
nicious opinionof the Equivocal or Spontaneous Ge- 15 
neration of any of them. — 


XXIV. The Conſtitution of Man in his Primitive State 
was very different from that ever ſince the Fall; not 
only as to the Temper and Perfections of his Soul, 


but as to the Nature and Diſpoſition of his- Body 
alſo. 


XXIV. The Book of Geneſis affords us ſo ſhort 
a Hiſtory of this Primitive Stage of the World, 
; and of the Conſtitution of Man therein ; and 
/ all other Hiſtories are ſo inconſiderable in this 
2 reſpect, that a particular Account of all things 
l relating to this Propoſition is by no means to be 
expected. Tis in general ſufficient, that we Lem. 


8 have, from Sacred and Prophane Authority, cum CS. 
1 evinc'd the State of External Nature to have roll. & 
5 been mighty different from the preſent ; and Hy poth. 3. 
le that conſequently the State of Man, even on P“ 

h Philoſophical Conſiderations, aught* to be ſup- 

1 pos'd equally different from the preſent allo. 

55 And *tis ſo highly unreaſonable from meer Ob- 

al ſervations made now to paſs a Cenſure on what 

'3 was done then ; and from the Frail, Imperfect, 

an Sinful, and Miſerable Condition of Human 

nt 


Nature in our Days, to judge of the ſame in 
its State of Innocence, Perfection and Felicity; 


ar or from the Circumſtances it is in at preſent, 
155 to determine thoſe it muſt at that time have 
te been in ; that nothing can be more ſo. We 
50 might almoſt as well argue that Angels Eat and 
of Drink, Sleep and Wake, Work and Reſt, be- 
Hl cauſe We do ſo; or that the Infant in the Womb 
1nd ſees and hears, talks and diſcourſes, reads 
n and writes, becauſe afterward He commonly 
Bo- does the ſame things; as that becauſe Ve have 
AF | 


need 
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need of Cloathing to cover our Shame , and 
have Inflexible, Robuſt, and in a certain time 
Corruptible Temperaments of Body, therefore 
ſo had our Primitive Parents in the State of Inno- 
cency. But to ſpeak ſomewhat more diſtinctly 
to thoſe two particulars included under this Pro- 
poſition. (I.) That in the Actions relating to 
the Propagation of the Species, there ſhould be no 
Senſe of Shame, and conſequently no Occaſion 
for covering ſuch Parts as were therein concern'd, 
is by no means ſtrange, in a State of Innocence; 
where there was no Inclination to any finful 
Kind or Degree of Application, and where all 
fuch Inferior Appetites were in compleat ſub- 
jection to the Superior, the Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience of Man. *Tis rather an evident Token 
of our Guilt, a Demonſtration of the Diſorder 
and Pollution of our Nature and Faculties now, 
that what in permitted Circumſtances, is inno- 
cent and natural in it ſelf, nay neceſſary for 
the Propagation of the Species, and the Preſerva- 
tion of Mankind, ſhould make us bluſh: *Tis a 
plain Nate of the Vileneſs of our preſent State, 
a2 Mark of the Baſeneſs of our Condition nom, 
that what God gnd Nature have ordain'd for the 
Continuation of the World, ſhould yet inevita- 
bly ſeem ta have ſomething of Indecency and 
Turpitude adhering to it; So far, that meer Baſh- 
fulneſs and Modeſty ablige us to conceal and 
paſs over in Silence all that belongs thereto. It 
indeed might more reaſonably be made a Query, 
why the Covering of our Nakedneſs has been ſo 
general, and is ſo neceſſary now, ( as it has 
juſtly by all Ages and Nations been eſteem'd, ) 
than why it was otherwiſe in this Primitive State 
of the World. (2.) That the uſe of one ſort of 
Food (that of the Tree of Life ) might be On 
7 
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pable of fixing and ſettling the Temper of a Hu- 
man Body , of rendring it ſo laſting , that, 
while its Earthly Condition was to continue, it 


might never be diffoly'd ; and that the Uſe of a 


contrary Sort of Food, (That of the Tree of 


Knowledge of Good and Evil,) might be capable 
of ſo far corrupting and diſordering the ſame, 


that it would become ſubject to Sickneſs, Miſery, 


and Diſſolution in a ſhorter Space, is, I think, 
even by what we at preſent ſee, by no means 
incredible. We cannot but obſerve how great 
a Change a Courſe of Diet, moderate, whole- 
ſome, and agreeable, will make in our preſent 
Temperament for the better; and on the con- 
trary, how far an intemperate, and immoderate 
Indulgence of our Appetites, either as to the 
Kinds or Quantities of our Meats and Drinks, 
tho* but for a few Weeks or Months, will 
do the ſame for the worſe ; even to the ſpoiling 
and deſtroying of a very good Habit of Body, to 
the depriving Men of their Healths, nay fre- 
quently of their Lives too by a violent Diſeaſe. 
If we therefore, to take the narroweſt Suppoſi- 
tion, imagine the eating of that pernicious and 
forbidden Fruit to have been confin'd to one 
Day or Year of this Primitive State, ( which yet 
there is no neceſſity of doing ; ) twill be no harſh 
or incredible ſuppoſal; eſpecially, if we conſider 
what has been ſaid of the preſent State of 
Things, and how much more the temper of our 
firſt Parents Bodies, and the particular Food on 
which they fed, might be peculiarly fitted for 
the ſame Purpoſes ; that the intemperate Indul- 
gence of a very peſtilent Courſe of Diet for ſo 
many Months together might break and pervert 
the well-temper'd Conſtitutions of our firſt Pa- 
rents, might render their Bodies liable to ſuch 


Diſtem- 
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Diſtempers as in length of time would diſſolve, 
and entirely overthrow them ; or, in other words 
would render Maukind ſickly, miſerable, and mortal 
Creatures for ever after. Which is, I think, e- 
nough to clear the Propoſition before us, ſo far 
as a bare Phyſica Theory is concern'd therein. 


XXV. The Female was then very different from what 
ſhe is now; particularly ſhe was in a State of great- 
er Equality with the Male, and little more ſubje& 
to Sorrow in the Propagation of Poſterity than he, 


XXV. That the original State and Circum- 
ſtances of the Female, ſhould be as they are here 
repreſented, is ſo far from being ſtrange, that 
the contrary ones of thar Sex at preſent, were 
not the occaſion thereof known, might much 
more juſtly appear ſo. For granting the Equa- 
lity of human Souls in themſelves, tis not very 
ealy to give a good reaſon, why that Part which 
one half of Mankind was to bear in the Propa- 
gation of it, ſhould ſubject it to ſuch a low Con- 
dition, great Weakneſs of Nature, and thoſe ſe- 
vere Pains and Agonies which did not at all at- 
fect the other; as God and Nature have at pre- 
{ent made unavoidable. And as to the change 
of her Name after the Fall, from Adamab and 
Iſhſbah to Eve ( which latter ſeems to denote her 
Capacity then attain'd of becoming the Mother 
of all thoſe Generations of Mankind which were 
afterward to live on the Face of the Earth,) it 
may probably intimate, (to omit any other Ob- 
ſervations that might be made on it, ) ſome 
change in the Method or Circumſtances con- 
cerning human Generation. And if we con- 
ſider, that Adam and his Wife were no inconft- 
derable time in Paradiſe together, even after the 


Bleſſing of Increaſe and Multiply, before their 


Fall ; 
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Fall ; and carefully confider the 'Texts quoted in 
the Margin, and that part of the ancient Tradi- 
tion in Plato which is quoted under the 23d Phe- 
nomena foregoing, we ſhall perhaps believe tis 
no improbable conjecture. 


XXVI. The other Terreſtrial Animals were in a ſtate 
of greater Capacities and Operations; nearer ap- 
proaching to reaſon and diſcourſe ; and partakers of 
higher degrees of Perfe&tioa and Happineſs, than 
they have been ever ſince. 


XXVI. Since the Primitive State of External 
Nature was ſo exceeding different from the pre- 
ſent, as has been already prov'd; the other Ter- 
reſtrial Animals, as welt as Man, ought to be 
ſuppos'd of a ſomewhat proportionably diffe- 
rent Temper, Abilities and Actions. Beſides, 
the Divine Providence is concern'd to ſuit one 
Being to another; and to accommodate ſtill 
the Subordinate, to the Superior Rank of Crea- 
tures in the World : On which account *tis not 
ſtrange, that the Brute Animals were in their 
Primitive Conſtitution very much diſtinguiſh'd 
from, and advanc'd above ſuch as are now upon 
the Earth; the Diverſity with relation to Man- 
kind, towhom in each Period they were to be 
ſubſervient, being ſo very remarkable. For 
ſince Mankind upon the Fall degenerated into a 
Senſual and Brutiſh Way of Living, the Brute 
Creatures themſelves would very unwillingly 
have paid their due Homage and Submiſhon, had 
not they in ſome degree degenerated from their 
Primitive Dignity at the ſane time. Which de- 
generacy being ſuppos'd, a former greater degree 
of Abilities, Operations, and Happineſs is at the 
ſame time ſuppos'd alſo. And to ſtrengthen this 
Conjecture, I may venture to appeal to Anatomy, 
Whether the preſent Bodies of Brutes do not 


appear 
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appear capable, as far as can be diſcover'd, of no- 
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bler Operations, than we ever now obſerve from 
them. The Advantage of even Mankind in this 


reſpe& ſeeming not very conſiderable over the 
Brutes that periſh. 


XVII. The Temper of the Air, where our firſt Pa- 


rents liv'd, was warmer, and the Heat greater be- 
fore the Fall than ſince. 


XXVII. This has been already accounted for 
in the Twenty Third Propoſition before. 

XXVIII. Thoſe Regions of the Earth where our firſt 

Parents were plac'd, were productive of better and 


more uſeful Vegetables, with leſs Labour and Til- 
lage than they have been fince. 


XX VIII. That we may account for this Pro- 
poſition, and that Curſe which was inflicted on 
the Ground at the Fall, in good Meaſure inclu- 
ded therein; we muſt obſerve, that the Growth 
of Plants and Vegetables depends on a degree 
of Heat proportionate to the peculiar Temper 
and Exigence of each Species; and by conſe- 
quence that, let the Number of Seeds in an 
Soil be never ſo many, or their Kinds never fo 
diverſe, yet the Surtace of the Earth muſt re- 
main bare and barren, until the peculiar Heat 
of the Seaſon and Climate be adapted to them: 
Now ſeeing different Kinds of Seeds require dif- 
ferent degrees of Heat, tis only ſuch certain 
Kinds of the ſame that will at once ſhew them- 
ſelves, or ſpring out of the Earth; the reſt, to 
which the Heat is not adjuſted, lying all the 
while as Dormant and Dead as if they did not 
really exiſt in Nature. Thus we have ſeveral 
diſtinct Crops of Vegetables in the ſeveral Sea- 
ſons of the Year. Thoſe Seeds which the ſmall 
Heat of February and March is not able to * 
ie 
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lie ſtill in the Earth till the greater Force of the 
Sun in April and May excite them. In like man- 
ner ſeveral others, which are too craſs and un- 
pliable for the moderate Warmth of the Spring, 
are by the yet greater Intenſeneſs of the Heat in 
June, Fully and Auguſt, rais d from their Sea 

and oblig*d to ſhoot forth and diſplay themſelves. 
Nay, when in the Months of September and Oct̃o- 
ber the Sun's Power is diminiſh'd, and its Heat 
but about equivalent to that of March and April; 
it again ſuits the Plants which were then in Sea- 
ſon ; ſothat they many of them ſpring up afreſh 
in theſe Months, and flouriſh over anew, as 
before they did in thoſe ; as Dr. Woodward ve- 
ry well diſcourſes upon this occaſion. In like 
manner we may alſo conſider this matter with re- 
lation to the different Climates and Zones of the 
Earth, and their quite different Crops of Plants, 
according to thoſe different degrees of Heat made 
uſe of in their Vegetation. When therefore we 


obſerve in the ſame Country a various Crop and 


Order of Vegetables every Year, according to 
the various Power of Heat in each ſeaſon ; ( a 
different Face of the Earth being gradually vi- 
ſible from February till Fly, in proportion to the 
gradual increaſe of Heat all that ſpace; ) we 
cannot tell, in caſe the Heat increas'd ſtill to 2 
greater Intenſeneſs afterward, but a new and 
unſeen Face of things might ſtill appear ; and many 
 unheard-of Kinds of Vegetables might put forth, 

and expoſe themſelves to our Obſervation, even 
in the preſent State and Age of the World. 
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But as to the Primitive World, wherein all the 


Seeds of thoſe Vegetables which God originally 
Created were freſh and vegetous, and wherein 


there was a greater Heat than ſince has been to in- 


Vigorate and produce them; *tis very reaſonable, 
N and 


oy 
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and very agreeable to Nature to ſuppoſe, that 
many Sorts of Trees, Plants, Herbs and Flowers, 
which the colder temper of the ſubſequent Earth 
was unable to excite and produce, were then eve- 
ry Year rais' d, and became the principal Recrea- 
tion and Suſtenance of our firſt Parents in the 
ſtate of Innocency. Tis very probable they might 
never ſee ſuch a Poor, Jejune, and Degenerate 
State of the Vegetable Kingdom as we ſince have 
done, till their unhappy Fall occaſion'd the Intro- 
duction of that miſerable Conditionof all things 
which has ever ſince continu'd among us. Thus 
asone Country or Climate, becauſe of its greater 
Coldneſs, is now the Seminary of ſeveral Vegeta- 
bles which the warmer Regions are either perfect 
Strangers to, or advanc'dto a greater degree of 
Perfection; ſo upon the degeneracy of the Prime- 
val State into the preſent, and the Abatement of 
the Ancient Heat (taken together with the worfe 
Juices and other effects of that Abatement contri- 
butary perhaps to the ſame thing ) tis natural to 
allow that ſeveral ſuch Vegetables (ſuppoſe Thorys 
and Thiftles ) which were before either perfect 
ſtrangers to, or had been advanc'd to a greater de- 
gree of perfection by the Juices and Warmth of 
Paradiſe, became the conſtant and troubleſome 
Heirlooms there; to the no little Regret of our 
firſt Parents; who till then had only ſeen and en- 
Joy'd the better Set of the Prinugenial Vegeta- 
bles. And if we conſider withal, that a main In- 
tention of the Toil, Tillage and Manure of the 
Husbandman, which, now the Sabbatical Year of 
Reſt for the Land was over, Adam muſt enter upon, 
ſeems to be deſign'd to Enſpirit and Envigorate 
the too Cold ind Unactive Soil with Warm 
and Active Particles, we ſhail not be unwilling to 
grant, that thoſe Labours of the . 
this 
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this, as well as on ſeveral other Accounts which 
might be mention'd, muſt have been in the Pri- 
mitive ſtate very facile and eaſy, in compariſon of 
thoſe which are neceſſary in the preſent ſtate. 

. Scholium. *T will be here, I imagine, not im- 
proper to remind the Reader once for ail of the 
Nature and Effects of that extraordinary Change, 
which the Fall of Man, and the conſequent Curſe 
of God brought upon the Earth: That he may 
with the greater Eaſe, of his own Accord, view 
and compare the States of External Nature be- 
fore and after the Fall one with another, and 
with thoſe things which the Propoſitions we are 
now upon do aſſert concerning them. Tis evi- 
dent then, from what has been before laid down 
hereto relating, that the primitive ſtate of things 
before the Fall was thus: The Earth, bein 


Figure was perfectly Spherical, and its Strata or 
Layers by conſequence were even, continu'd , 
and join'd; and ſo the Central Heat, being e- 
qually diſtant from all the Parts of the Earth's 
Surface, did very equally diffuſe it ſelf, and equal- 
ly affect all the Climates of the Globe. The Soil 


or uppermoſt Stratum of the Earth was newly 


moiſten'd by the deſcent of the Waters, before 
they compos'd the Seas on the Third Day of 
the Creation, and by the plenty of Moiſture 
which- it ſtill receiv'd every Night. The Air 
was perfectly Clear, Homogeneous, Tranſparent, 
and Suſceptive of the utmoſt Power of the Solar 
Heat. The Seaſons were equable, or gently 
and gradually diſtinguiſh'd from one another, 
by the Riſing, Setting, Deſcending and Aſcend- 


Ing Sun, without any quick Interpoſitions of 


G g Day 


; | S Lem. 5c 
newly form'd, was ſcarcely as yet entirely ton- — Hy 
ſolidated, and ſo pretty uniformly pervious to poth 3. 
the warm Steams aſcending from beneath. Its Prius. 
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Day and Night to difturb them. The Torrid 
Zone of the Earth, as I may call thoſe Regions 
near the Solar Courſe, was very much Expos'd 
to the Sun, and ſomewhat mort warm'd withal 
by its greater Nearneſs to the Central Solid. 'The 
Moon in twelve or more Revolutions equally mea- 
fured out the Year,and caus'd the moſt gentle, eaſy, 
and gradual Tides imaginable. This with all its 
natural Confequents, was the State of the Primi- 
tive World. But as ſoon as Man had ſinn'd and 
render'd that happy State too good for him, or 
indeed rendred himſelf wholly uncapable there- 
of; and as ſoon as Gods Almighty had pro- 
nounc'd a Curſe on the Ground, and its Pro- 
ductions, prefeutly the Earth began a, new and 
ftrange Motion, and revolv'd from Weſt to Eaft 
on its own Axis: A ſingle NugSiuepor, or Revolu- 
tion of Night and Day, return'd frequently, 
and became no longer than 24 ſhort Hours; 
while the Aunual Motion, perform'd on a dit- 
ferent Avis, diſtinguiſh'd the Seaſons ; and in 
Conjunction with the Dzurnal, defcrib'd the Equa- 
tor, andthe Tropicks ; and by the Accefs and Re- 
ceſs of the Sun from the laſt named Circles, caus'd 
it to viſit the ſeveral Regions enclos'd thereby. 
Tbe Face of the Earth was really. diſtinguiſh'd 
into Zones, by the Tropicks and Polar Circles, 

truly divided from one another; with reſ 
whereto the particular Regions of the Earth 
chang'd their Situation; the Equator being that 
Circle with regard whereto they were now to be 
determin'd, as they had been before with regard 
to the Ecliptick ; and ſo that Paradiſe which was 
before near the middle or Ecliptick was now be- 
vond the Northern Tropick or Boundary of the 
Torrid Zone. The Figure of the Earth, which 
was before truly Spherical, degenerated inco af 
5 my Oblali 
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Oblate Spheroid ; the Torrid Zone riſing about 13 
or 16 Miles upward, and the Frigid one ſubſi- 
ding as much downwards. The Compages of the 
Upper Earth, and of its Strata, became thereby 
chap'd, brokenand divided, and ſo carried up the 
warm Stearns from beneath, to particular Recep- 
tacles and Volcano s, which before ſerv'd in a more 
equal and uniform manner to heat and invigorate 


laſtly, became frequenter, and ſo more ſudden 
and violent than before. Which ſhort Summary 
or Scheme of the States of Nature in our Hypo- 
theſis before and after the Fall, ought to be all 
along. born in mind, and reflected on, in order to 
the paſſing a right Judgment on the Accounts of 
thoſe Phenomena, in the Solution whereof we 
are now engag'd: And which otherwiſe might 
ſeem very odd and unaccountable to the Reader. 
Which being thus diſpatch'd, I proceed. 


——_—_— LS _— ed 


XXIX. "The Primitive Earth was not equally Paradi- 
ſiacal all over. The Garden of Eden or Paradiſe 


being a peculiarly fruitful and happy Soil, and par- 
ticularly furniſh'd with the Neceſfaries and Delights 


4. 1 


q of an innocent and bleſſed Life, above the other 
J. Regions of the Earth. : DN 

q XXIX. That all the Primitive Earth could not 
2 be equally Paradiſiacal, and enjoy the ſame Pri- 


vileges and Conveniences beyond the preſent, 
is eafily prov'd. For ſeeing one of its princi- 
pal Cauſes of Fertility, and other Prerogativesz was 
the greater Degree of Heat at the Paradiſiacal 
Regions ; 'The Climates near the Solar Courſe 
being alone capable of ſuch greater Heat, muſt 
be alone capable of its Effects alſo; and conſe- 
quently, we are to confine our Enquiries for 
the Garden of Eden to the Countries nat very 
remote from the Ancient Ecliptick. Now that 
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the entire Earth and its Productions. The Tides, 
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ſome peculiar Spot or Region thereabouts might 
beyond all thereſt, be Fertile, Pleaſant and Pa- 
radifiacal, tis not difficult to ſuppoſe. At the 
preſent there is a mighty Variety in Countries in 
the very ſame Hemiſphere, Climate, and Paral- 
lel. The particular Prerogatives of one Region 
beyond another do not entirely depend on 
the Sun, or the Vicinage of the Central Heat : 
But partly on the Nature and Temper of the Soil; 
the Kinds of Vegetables and Foſſils thereto be- 
longing ; the number, qualities, and conflux of 
Rivers; the Firmneſs or Looſeneſs of the Inferior 
Strata, hindring, or freelier permitting the aſcent 
of the Subterraneous Steams, Juices, and Effluvia: 
From the Coincidence of which, and of other 
ſuch things, in a peculiar and advantagious manner, 
order'd and diſpes'd on purpoſe by the Divine 
Providence at the Moſaick Creation, the extraor- 
dinary Pleaſantneſs and Felicity of this Earth! 
Paradiſe, or Garden of Pleaſure, is, I ſuppol 
to be deduc'd; and which being conſidered, will, 
I believe, be ſufficient to give Satisfaction in the 
Propoſition before us. 


XXX. The ancient Paradiſe or Garden of Eden, the Seat 
of our firſt Parents in the State of Innocence, was a 
bout the North-Weſt Bounds of Aſſyria, at the River 
Tigris and Euphrates ; ( for their Antediluvian ſtream 
ſeem to have been united before they were come 0 
far as Mia :) a little below which place they were 
parted into four branches, and ſo ran into the 


Southern Ocean call'd by the Ancients the Red Sea, 20 
four Outlets at no ſmall diſtance from one another. 


_ Hypoth. 4. XXX. This Situation of Paradiſe has been 
prkus. 


already conſider'd, and need not here be reaſ- 
ſum'd. Only we may obſerve, That no Scru- 
ples would ever have been rais'd about this Mat. 
ter, in caſe the fore-mentian'd : Rivers had {till 
been viſible, their Courſe itil agi je to the 
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Moſaick Deſcription, and the Metals and Minerals 


mention*d of the adjoining Countries had been 


as evidently there to be found in ours, as they 
appear to have been in thoſe Primitive Times. 
Seeing therefore the preſent Theory will ſo clear- 
ly aſſign the Cauſe of ſuch Diverſity, that every 
Reader will be oblig'd to grant it much harderto 
have accounted for the Phenomena of Paradiſe, 


conſiſtently with the other Phenomena of Natnre, 


if all things were now as they were at firſt, than 
almoſt any other of the Autediluvian World: I 


may juſtly hope that this ſo diſputed a Queſtion 


of the Situation of the Garden of Eden, or Pri- 
mitive Paradiſe, to thoſe who embrace the other 
Parts of the Theory, will remain no longer ſo, 
but be almoſt as fix'd and undoubted, as any o- 
ther Country or Region with the ſame Exactneſs 
determin'd by Geography. 
XXXI. The Earth in its Primitive State had only an An- 
nua Motion about the Sun; Bur ſince, it has a Diar- 


nal Motion upon its own Axis alſo : Whereby a vaſt 
difference ariſes in the ſeveral States of the World, 


XXXI. This has been at large explain'd and — 
prov'd already. 3. prids. 


XXXII. Upon the firſt commencing of this D;urnal Ro- 
tation after the Fall, its lis was oblique to the plane 
of the Ecliptick as it ſtill is: Or in other words, the 
preſent Viciſhtudes of Seaſons, Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn and Winter, ar iſing from the Sun's acceſs to, 
and receſs from the Tropicks, have ever been ſince 

the Fall of Man. 


XXXII. This has in ſome meaſure been in- 
ſiſted on already in the Hypotheſis laſt mention'd, 
and needs no other direct and poſitive Proof than 
the preſent Obliquity of the Earth's Ax7s : It be- 
ing evident, that without a miraculous Power, the 
{ame Situation or Inclination which it had ori- 


. ginally 
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Newt. p. ginally, would and muſt invariably remain for all 
27 ſucceeding Ages. 


XXXIII. Since the Commencing of this diurnal Ro- 
ration, the inward and central Parts have not re- 
vol vid quite ſo faſt as the outward and ſuperficial. 


XXXIV, As a Conſequence of the former it appears 
that the cauſe of the diurnal Rotation was ſome 
forte impreſſed on the outward and ſuperficial Parts, 
and thence communicated to the inward. 


XXXIII, XXXIV. The Solution of theſetwo 
Phenomena, as well as the Phenomena them- 
ſelves, has been explain'd in the IIId Hypothe- 
f1s * and need not here be repeated. 


CHAP. Ill. 


A Solution of the Phznomena relating 


to the Antediluvian State 4 the 
Elb. 


XXXV. The Inhabitants of the Earth were before the 
Flood vaſtly more numerous than the prefent Earth 


either actually does, or 2 92 is S to _ 
tain und ſupply. , + 


XXV 


H IS Propoliticed « will not appear 
ftrange,if we conſider, (I.) The 
ich greater fertiliey of the Antediliwvian Earth, 
to be prtiently accounted for; whereby it was ca- 
pable of maintaining a much greater number of In- 
habitants than the preſent, even on the fame ſpace 
of Ground. (2.) The Earth was more equally: 
a ag 
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habitable all over before, than ſince the Deluge. 
For before the Acquiſition of thoſe heterogene- 
ous Mixtures, which the Deluge occaſion'd, and 
which I take to be the Cauſes of all our violent 
and pernicious Heat and Cold in the Torrid and 
Frigid Zones of our Earth; tis probable the Earth 
was pretty equally habitable all over, by reaſon 
of the ſomewhat greater Vicinage of the Central 
Heat to the Polar Regions, and the more direct 
Expoſing of the middle Regions to that of the 
Sun. I do not mean that the Frigid Zones were 
equally hot with the Torrid ; but that the Hear 
intheone and the Cold in the other, were more 
kindly ; andthe exceſſes of each much leſs conſi- 
derable than at preſent, ſince the Introduction of 


of ſuch Sulphureous and Nitrous Efluvza, as are 


now, I believe, become Calorifick and Frigorifick 


Particles in our Air, the main occaſions of the vio- 

lence and pernicious Qualities of the Heat and 

Cold thereof, and the moſt affecting to our 
> Senſes of all other. So that 'tis probable, before 
me Acquiſition of theſe Adventitions Maſſes, the 
Antediluvian Air was every where ſufficiently 
temperate to permit the comfortable Habitation 
of Mankind on all parts of the Globe; and the 
Antediluvian Earth was by conſequence capable 
of many more Inhabitants than the preſent is, 
or can be ; as every one will readily grant, who 
conſiders how few Inhabitants, in compariſon, 
three of the five Zones of our preſent Earth do 
maintain. (3.) The dry Land or habitable Earth 
it ſelf was, by reaſon of the abſence of the entire 
Ocean, almoſt as large and capacious again as the 
preſent: For the Ocean, I think, takes up now 
at the leaſt one half of the entire Globe; bur 
then afforded as large, ſpacious, and habirubie 
Gg 4 Cou- 


the before- mention'd Mixtures, and particularly 
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Countries, as the other Parts of the Earth. (40 
The Mountains which are now bare 
and barren, were before the Deluge, ſo far as 
they were ſupply'd with Water, as truitful as the 
Plains or Vallies; and by reaſon of a larger 
Surtace, were capable of maintaining rather 
more Animals than the Plains on which they 
ſtand, would otherwiſe have been: The preſent 
defect of a fruitful Soil being owing to the De- 
luge; and there being no good reaſon, that 1 
know of, to be aſſign'd why, on a. primary For- 
mation, and in a calm and ſtill State of the Air, 
the higher Parts of the Earth ſhould not be. co- 
ver'd with a fruitful Soil or Mold, as well as the 
level or lower adjoining to them; All which 
Accounts taken together, will, Ithink, give ſome 
reaſonable account of ſuch vaſt numbers of Inha- 
bitants, as according to the Comm of this 
Propoſition, the Antediluvian World was reple- 
niſh'd withal. E 
Corollary 1. Since by very reaſonable Computaticns 
of the numbers of tbe jubabitauts of the Earth at the 
Deluge, according to the HebreworSamaritan Chrono- 
logy, they appear to have been ſufficient abnidautij to 
repleniſh the entire Globe, and full as many as in rea- 
fon the ſame could ſuſtain ; The Septuagints Aldi- 
tion of fixe or ſeven hundred Tears in this Peri 
f the Morld to the other Accounts, is ſo far fron 
Hearing Difficulties thereto relating, that it great- 
ly mcreaſes the ſame, and implies rather the allow 
ance ef more Jubabitauts at the Deluge, than ut 
cen at ad tell wbere they could live and be main. 

ain d. | | . 

Coroll. 2. uc according to the old Hebrew o, 
Samaritan Chronoſogy from the Deluge till the time if 
Abraham's going into Canaan, was the entire [pact 
ef 966! Tears, andthe Lives of Men during 2 
| x er- 
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terval wert m armenntheet tamireũ Tears long; tis 
enſy vn tbe: Gromas proreeded upon in this Phzno-- 
menon's Caleulatibus to prove, Tbut tbe re is 0 
ö weed to recede from m Arconnt, to pruduce the 
greateſt Numbers 1 which in that, or the im- 
eie, — „ any Authentick Hiſtories 
hoſe Ancient me a require us to ſuppoſe, and 
b wo have conjetrur'd at in a Table belonging to Ser Chror 
this Matter elſewhere. _ ez 
Coroll. 3. The Deluge which deftroyd the whole & F 
Raceof Mankind ( thoſe only in the Ark excepted) 


3 could not poſſibly be confin'd to one or more certain 
N Regions of the Eartb, but was, without n, 
5 truly Univerſal. 

p Coroll. 4. Seeing it appears, That Mankind 
bas bad a gradual Increaſe, and that in leſs than 
Five Thouſand Tears, our Continent of Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa, has been fo entirely Peopled from 

" the Sons of Noah; and ſeeing withal America is 
much leſs in Extent, and, If uppoſe, general ſpeak- 
ing, Was never ſo ful of Fan In caſe we ſuppoſe 
that ' Famines, Wars, Peſtitences, and all ſach ſad 

Deſtroyers of "Mankind have equally afflicted the ſe- 

verdb Continents of the Barth; ſome light might be 

afforded tothe Peopling of America, and about what 


Age ft firſt from 
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ſince the Deluge, the Americans pa 
bis Continent thither, if they did fo 11 which a 
more nice Enquiry into the Particulars here fo be con- 


fider Invight «Pf us in. 


*r The Brute Animals, whether belonging to the 


Water or Land, were proportionably at leaft, more 
In number before the Flood than they are ſince. 


Je 0 * e MH 4 


111 XXXVI. That part of this Propoſition which 
concerns the dry Land Animals, is ſuffciently ac- 
counted forz by what has been diſcourg d under 


the 
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the laſt Head, which equally belongs to them az 
to Mankind: And if we extend the other part 
concerning the Fiſhes, to the Seas then in Being, 
and rheir ive Plenitude, there will need 
no additional Solution. It Being not to be ſup- 
pos'd that the abfolute Numbers of Fiſh before 
the Nettie, ſhould be greater than at preſent, 
as the cafe was of the dry Land Animals; be- 
| cauſe the latter being univerſally deſtroy'd, 
( thoſe in the Ark alone excepted, ) were to begin 
| their Propagation anew ; but the former not be- 
| ing ſo, did but increaſe their ſtill numerous In- 
| dividuals, and muſt thereby ſoon recover and 
| | ſurpaſs their former Multitude ; as will eaſily 
be allowd on a little Confideraiion of this 
Matter. : 
Corollary. Hence ariſes a firong Confirmation 
of what is on other Groxnds already aſſerted, That 
there were only ſmaller Lakes and Seas, but ns 
great Ocean before the Deluge. For ſince it ap- 
pears by this Phenomenon, that the Waters of 
the Antediluvian Earth were much more reple- 
1iſÞ'd, nay, cronded with Piſh than now they are; 
and ſince there was no general Deſtruction of 
them, as there was of the dry-Land Animals at the 
Deluge; bad there been as great a Compaſs, or 
as vaſt au Otean for their Reception then, as at 
preſent there is, the numbers now in every part of the 
Ocean or Seas, ought to be vaſtly greater than 
they then were, as being all the Off-{pring of thoſe 
which every where ſurus vd the Deluge, 


aud which 
Bave propagated themſelves for much more than four 
thouſand Tears ſince the ſame ; which being diſa- 
greeable to the Obſervations referr'd to in this 
Phenomenon, is little leſs than a Demonſtration - 
of the Falſuood of that Hypotheſis on which. tis 
Fuilt, or a full Atteſtation to our Aſſertion, rac 
Te iT oY there 
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there were only ſmuller Lakes 


Ocean before the Deluge. 


git 


fruitful chan the preſent ; and the multitude of its 
vegetable Productions much greater. 


XXXVIL Before I come directly to ſolve this 
and the following Propoſitions, I muſt premiſe, 


that *tis uſually unreaſonable to ask, why ſuch 
Phænomena belong'd to the Antediluvian World: 


They being commonly but the natural and re- 
gular Properties of an Original Earth, newly 
ſorm'd out of a Chaos; ſuch as one ſhould ratio- 


nally expect in a World newly come out of the 


Hands of its Creator, and fitted for the Conve- 
nience and Fruition of noble Creatures ; ſuch as 
the generality of our fellow Planets, (eſpecially 
our next Neighbour, the Moon ) as far as we 
can obſerve, appear to have had at firſt, and hi- 
therto'retain'd. All that can in reaſon be deſir'd, 
is this, To give a plain and intelligible Account. 
of thoſe oppoſite Phenomena of the Earth, which 
we now are ſenſible of, and by what means the 
Deluge could occaſion the fame. Which there- 
fore thall be frequently the buſineſs of the ſuc- 


ceeding Solutions. And as to the preſent caſe, 


the decreaſe of the fertility of the Earth at the 
Deluge, theſe Cauſes are aſſignable: (I.) The 


decreaſe of the Sun's Heat by the greater di- 


ſtance of the Earth from him ſince, than before 
the Deluge. It has been before prov'd, that till 
the Deluge, the Earth's Orbit was Circular, and 


the Naalus of that Circle in a manner the ſame 


withtheneateſt diſtance at the Peribelion now: So 
that ifice the Heat of the Sun is as the Denſity of 
his Rays, or at leaſt reciprocally as the Squares of 
the Barth's diſtance from him : If inſtead of the 
prefent Elliꝑſis we take for Calculations ſake, 
: 0 0 * 25 


and Sets, but no great 


VII. the Antediluyian, Earth was. mnch. more 
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as we ought, a Circle, in the middle between 
the neareft and fartheſt diſtance, we ' ſhall find 
that the Suns Heat on the Earth in general be- 
fore the Deluge, was to its preſent Heat, as al- 
moſt a hundred to ninety ſix, or a twenty fifth 
part of his entire Heat greater before than ſince 
the ſame, which is by no means inconſiderable 
in the Cafe before us. (z.) The Heat of the 
Central Body was conſiderably damp'd and ob- 
ſtructed, both by the Waters of the Deluge 
themſelves, acquir'd from abroad, and now con- 
rain'd in the Pores and Caverns of the Earth 
under us ; and by that Sediment of them which 
now compoſes that upper Cruſt of Earth we dwell 
upon, and which being ſettled and conſolidated 
on the Superficies of the ancient Earth, would 
prove a great Hindrance tothe aſcending Steams, 
not to be overcome but by Degrees, and in 
length of time afterwards. From both which 
Cauſes a very notable Damp would be put to the 
Influence of the Central Heat, on which, as well 
as on the Sms, the Fertility of every Soil ſeems 
in part to depend. (3.) The upper Earth, or 
fruitful Soil it ſelf, the main Fund and Promptu- 
ary of the vegetable Kingdom, is now very incon- 
ſiderable in quantity, if compar'd with that of the 
Primitive or Antediluvian Earth. For ſince this 
laſt mention'd was the entire product of the An- 


cient Chaos, at the Original Formation of the 


Earth; and the firſt, what only was afforded from 
a ſmall part of ſuch a Chaos, or of the Comet's 
Atmoſphere, and by the Storms born off the Tops of 
Mountains at and after the Deluge, while th&old 
Soil lies buried under the Sediment or Cruſt on 
which we live ; tis no wonder that our fertile Sra- 
tam is naw thinner ſpread, and ſo the Productions 

eſs copious in the preſent, than they SEW the 
2 nte- 


2 
= 
— 


reaſon of the preſent Aſſertion. So that ſince the 


much leſs in Quantity than the old one; and fince 
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Antediluvian State of Things, And this, tho? we 
ſuppoſe the Soil from the Comet, or from the 
Tops of the Mountains, to be as good in it ſelf, 
and to hade remain'd as pure and unmix'd with 
any heterogeneous Matter in this Confuſion. of 
things at the Deluge, as it would at the regular 
Formation of the Earth at firſt; which yer is by 
no means ſuppoſable; and the contrary to which 
being allow'd for, will ſtill farther afford us a 
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preſent Soil is both much worſe in Quality, and 


the Heat, whether of the Sun or Central Solid is 
fo much leſſen'd at the Deluge, which things 
include the main Cauſes of Fertility ; *tis:no 
wonder that the preſent Earth is nothing near 
ſo fruitful and luxuriant in her Productions, as 
the Antediluvian was. 07 5 
XXXVIII. The Temperature of the Antediluvian Air 

was more equable as to its different Climates, and its 

different Seaſons; without ſuch exceſſi ve and ſudden 

heat and cold; without the ſcorching of a Torrid 

Zone, and of burning Summers; or the freezing of 
the. Eigid Zones, and of piercing Winters; and 
without fuchſudder and violent Changes in the Cli- 

© mates or Seaſons from one Extreme to another, as 

the preſent Air, to our Sorrow, is ſubje& to. 
XXXVIIL Seeing the primary State here men- 
tion'd, is but a proper reſult from the firſt For- 
mation of the Earth; all that need be accounted 
for, is the Alteration at the Deluge. (I.) The 5, % 
mighty difference of Climates, eſpecially of Philof. 
the Torrid and Frigid Zones, is, I ſuppoſe, owing Tranſat. 
not only to the ,s Heat, or-the Nature of Ne. 223+ 
the Air it ſelf, but partly to thoſe Calorifick and A, 790.. 
Frigorifick. Mixtures; which are uncertainly con- 
tam d therein. Meer Heat and Cold are v. 
different chings from that Pothery and Sultry, 
that Froſty and Congealing Weather, which al- 

| ternately 
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ternately in Summer and Winter, at the Line and 
the Poles we ufually now feel. Theſe Effects 
ſeem plainly deriv'd from Nitrous or Sulphu- 
regus, or * the like Steams exhaled into, 
mix d with, and ſuſtained by that thick _ 
groſs Atmoſp here which. 4 — the 
Earth. All which I mean as well the groſs At- 
moſphere it ſelf, as thoſe its Het neous Mix- 
tures, are a very natural Off-ſpring of the De- 
luge, according to the preſent Account thereof. 
For ſeeing we at that time paſad clear through 
the  Chaozick Atmoſphere of a Comet, we muſt 
needs bear off, and acquire vaſt quantities of ſuch 
heterogeneous and indigeſted Maſſes, as our Air 
now contains in it; whence thoſe "Effects here 
mention'd would naturally progeed. Tis proba- 
ble the original Air was too pure, rare, and thin, 
to ſuſtain any groſs and earthy Particles, tho 
they had been left in it at the firſt, and ons Heat 
both for kind and degree, was no other than the 
proper Place and Influence of the Sun oquld re- 
quire: And *twas then ſure more uni form through 
the ſeveral Climates of the Earth than usw it 
is; when our Air in the Torrid Zone, being full 
of Sulphureous and Sultry, and in the Frigid ones 
of Nitrous and freezing Efiuvia or Exhalations, 
the violence of an unkindly Heat in the one, 
and of the like unkindly Cold in the other, are 
ſo ſenſible, and ſo pernicious, as all Experience 
atteſts them now to be. (z.) The Wn 

of our Seaſons, with the ſudden and 
changes in the ,Temper of our Air, are on — 
ſame Accounts — viſible: with the for- 
mer. For the Temper of the Air ſince the-De- 
luge, eſpecially with — to our Senſations, not 

_ reſulting from the external Heat only, but from 
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and adventitious Mixtures, will not now depend 
on the Seaſon of the Year alone, but on the 
veering of the Wind, and its uncertain removal 
of the Air with its Steams from one Region te 
another. Thus if in mmer the North Wind 
chance to blow any long time together, twill 
bring along with the Air ſo great Quantities of 
the Cold, Freezing, Nitrous Steams, as may 
quite overcome the Sus Heat, and cauſe a very 
cold Seaſon of a ſudden ; if the South Wind do 
the like in the inter, the contrary Effect will 
follow, and we ſhall have a warm Seaſon when 
Froſt and Snow were more naturally to be ex- 
ted. Thus, accordingly, uent experi- 
— ſhews the d to be Pin of the 
Seaſons of the Lea, that ſometimes Fannary and 
12 for ſeveral Days are hardly diſtinguiſhable. 
t ſometimes happens, that we have this Day a 
Froſt, the next proves ſo warm, that the former 
Cold is forgotten, till perhaps the ſucceeding 
Night puts us more affectingly in mind of it 
again. Nay, in a very few Hours ſpace a ſultry 
and a freezing Air not ſeldom do ſucceed each 
other, to the great harm and mifery of Mankind, 
and of all their fellow Animals in our prefenrt 


State; from which certainly we have good rea- 


fon to believe our happier Progenitors before the 


Deluge wereentirely free. (3.) That our Sea- 
ſons are ſo extreme in their ſeveral Kinds, is ea- 


ſy to be hence accounted for alſo. For were there 


no ſulphureous or calorifick Steams in the Air, all 


pothery and ſultry Weather, and ſuch ſort of 

Heat as chiefly affects our Bodies. would be quite 
avoided, and the great increaſe thereof after the 
Summer Solſtice, which ariſes, tis probable, in 
part from the Airs retention of one Day's Hear, 
till the next augments it again, would in good 
nee” 
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meaſure ceafe among us. And the like is to be 
{aid of the Cold in Winter, in all the reſpects be. 
fore mention'd. The Original of all which Ef. 
ſects being ſo eaſily deducible from the preſent 
Account of the Deluge, tis no queſtion but the 
Antediluvians might to their comfort, bewholly 
Strangers to them. Their Climates were not of 
ſo very different Temper ; their Seaſons leiſurely 
and gradual, entirely following the Solar Courſe ; 
and their Summers and Winters not ſo mighty 
different ; at the moſt in the fingle Proportion 
of the Sun's Preſence or Abſence, Direct or Ob- 
lique Situation. In this equable State the Polar 
Inhabitants might with little danger cut the Line, 
and the Ethiopians viſit the Frigid Zone. In this 
conditionof the World, the peculiar Air of eve- 
ry Country went not far from home, to diſturb 
that of others: A few days never made any 
ſenſible Alteration in the temperature of the Air; 
and all that entire Spring or Autumn could do, 
would ſtill leave the ſame pretty equable ; to be 
ſure very tolerable. On all which, and ſeveral 
other conſequential Accounts, we have but too 
much reaſon to envy the Ancient Happineſs of 
our Forefathers, and to be ſenſible of that fatal 
and deſtructive Cataſtrophe, which the Wicked- 
neſs of Mankind brought upon themſelves, and 
all their Poſterity to this very Day, atthe Deluge 
we are now ſpeaking of. 
XXXIX. The Conſtitution of the Amtediluvian Air was 
Thin, Pure, Subtile and Homogeneous ; without 
ſuch groſs Steams, Exhalations, Nitroſulphureous, 
or other Heterogeneous Mixtures, as occafion Co- 
ruſcations , Meteors, Thunder, Lightning, with 
* Contagious, and Peſtilential Infections, in our pre- 


ſent Air; and have ſo very pernicious and ral 
(tho ſomerimes almoſt inſenſible) effects in the World 


| fince the Deluge. 
1 XXXIX. 
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XXXIX. The Conſideration of the foregoing 
Solution is ſufficient to clear the preſent Phæno- 
menon alſo ; to which therefore the Reader is re- 
ferr d. „ TY 


XL. The Antediluvian Air had no large, groſs Maf- 
ſes of Vapours, or Clouds, hanging for long ſeaſons 
in the ſame. It had no great round Drops of Rai 
deſcending in Multitudes together, which we cal 
Showers : But the Ground was watered by gentle 
Miſts or Vapours aſcending in the Day, and deſcend- 
ing, in great meaſure, again in the ſucceeding Night. 


XL. This is alſo eaſily underſtood from what 
has been already ſaid. So rare, thin, pure, and 
ſubtile an Air as the Antediluvian was, would 
ſcarce ſuſtain ſuch groſs and heavy Maſles, as 
the Clouds are: It would not precipitate the S 
perior Vapours = the Inferior in ſuch Quanti- 
ties, and with ſuch Violence, as is neceffary to 
the Production of great round ſenſible Drops of 
Rain: It had no groſs Steams to retain Heat af- 
terthe Cauſe of it was gone, and the Sun ſet; and 
ſo the Vapours which were rais'd in the Day, 
would deſcend again in the Night with the great- 
eſt Regularity and Gentleneſs. In all which re- 
ſpects the different Nature, Craſſitude, and irre- 
gular Compoſition of our preſent groſs Atmo- 
ſphere, acquir'd at the Deluge from the Comet' s: 
in which ſuch Opake Maſſes as the Clouds, are 
frequently to be obſerv d, muſt naturally admit 
and require thoſe contrary Effects, which the 
preſent Propoſition takes notice of, and were to 
be here accounted for. | 
+ XLI. The Antediluvian Air was free ſrom violent 

Winds, Storms, and Agitations, with all their Ef. 


fects on the Earth or Seas, Which we cannot now 
but be ſufficiently ſenſible of. 


XII. 'Theſe Phenomena are ſuch proper Cone | 
H h ſe- 
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ſequents of a Primitive Formation, and the O- 


riginal of thoſe oppoſite ones ever ſince the De- 
luge ſo naturally thence to be deriv'd, that there is 


no reaſon to imagine them to have been before. 
A Comet's Atmoſphere is a very ſtormy Fluid, where. 
in Maſſes of Opake Matter are continually hurried 
about, all manner of ways, in a very uncertain 
and violent manner. Seeing therefore we 
acquir'd at the Deluge ſo great a Quantity of 
the ſame Atmoſphere, of which ours is now in 
part compos'd, tis impoſſible to expect any o- 
ther State of things than ſuch as this Phæno- 
menon mentions, and was to be here accounted 
for. 
Corollary. Hence it appears, That the Wind of 
the Day, of which Moſes makes mention at the Fall 
of Man, if it was conſiderable, was not a conſtant 
Phenomenon of the Earth, but peculiar to that time. 
And this is very agreeable to the Hypotheſis before 
aid deten of the commencement of the Diurnal Ro- 
tation at the very day here mention'd ; according to 
swhich a Wind muſt neceſſarily ariſe at that point if 
Time, tho there were none before or after, till the 
Deluge. On that beginning of the Diurnal R otati- 
on, (I.) The Equatorial Regions ue eleue 
ted, the Polar depreſs'd, the Orb of Earth wouldbt 
_ chap d and broken, and warm Steams burſt out at the 
Fiſſures thereby produc'd ; all which could ſcarce haj- 
pen without ſome Agitation of the Air. Bu, 
(2.) What is more certain and more conſiderable, 
hen the Terraqueous Globe began on a ſudden 1 
revolve from Weſt to Eaſt, the Air cculd not pre- 
ſent ly accompany it, and ſo muſt cauſe a Wind fro 


Preſſicu, it kept at laſt equal pace therewith, aui 
reſting reſpectively, cauſed a conſtant Calm after. 
wards. Which Wind being therefore ( from : 
5 Earti's 
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Earth's Velocity there ) greateſt towards the Equator 
and Tropicks, nearthelatter of which was the Place 
of Paradiſe, would be conſiderable enough, eſpecially 
in a State otherwiſe ſtill aud calm, to be taken notice 
of &y the ſacred Hiſtory ; and be a kind of Relick 
or Footfiep of the then Commencement of that Di- 
urnal Rotation, whzch 7s ſo neceſſary to account fer 
it, and has been from other Arguments already provd 
an its proper Place, 

XLII. The Antediluvian Air had no Rain-Bow ; as 

the preſent ſo frequently has. | 

XLII. This is eaſily accountable from what 
has been already ſaid. For, (1.) The deſcent of 
the Vapours neceſſary to it was uſually, if not 
only in the Night, when the abſence of the Sun 
rendred its appearance impoſſible. (2.) The de- 
ſcending Vapours compos'd only a gentle Mitt, 
not ſenſible round Drops of Rain, as we have 
before ſeen, on which yet the Rain-Bow entirely 
depends; as thoſe who underſtand the Nature and 
Generation thereof will eaſily confeſs. So that 
tho* the Sun were above the Horizon at the fall 
of the Vapours, the appearance of the Rain- 
Bow was not to be expected. (3.) Werethe Va- 


pours that fell compos'd of ſenſible round Drops, 


and fell in the Day-time, and this in ſufficient 
Quantities, yet for want of a Wind which mighr 
drive them together on one fide, and thereby 
clear the Air on the other, for the free admiſſion 
of the Rays of Light, a Rain-Bow were ſeldom 
or never to be ſuppos'd before the Deluge; all 
which Circumſtances being now quite otherwiſe, 
give us clear reaſons for the preſent frequent ap- 
pearance of that beautiful and remarkable Phæ- 
nomenon, tho? till the Deluge, it was a perfect 
Stranger to the World. 
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XLIII. The Antediluvians mi ght only eat Vegetables : 


but the Uſe of Fleſh after the Flood was ely al. 
low'd alſo. | | 


XLIII. That a State of Nature as to the 
Air, Earth, Fruits, and other Circumſtances ſo 
very different from ours at preſent, ſhould 
require 4 ſuitable Difference in the Food and 
Suſtenance of Mankind, is very reaſonable to 
believe. But beſides, (1.) When the Lives of 
Animals were naturally ſo long, (as in Corre- 
ſpondence to Mankind is fairly to be ſuppos'd, ) 
before the Deluge; 'tis not improbable that 
God Almighty would not permit them to be 
taken away on any other Occaſion than that of 
Sacrifice or Oblation to himſelf. (2.) Perhaps 
in the tender and even Condition of the Ante- 
diluvians, the eating of Fleſh would have ſpoil'd 
their Tempers, and ſhortned their Lives ; ſuch 
Food being, I ſuppoſe, fitrer for our groſs and 
ſhorter-liv'd State ſince the Flood, than that 
refin d and laſting one before it. (3.) Per- 


- Haps the Antediluvian Vegetables were more 


Juicy nouriſhing, and wholeſome, not only than 
Fleſh, but than themſelves have ſince been; 


which the better and more fertile Soil out 
of which they grew then, gives ſome reaſon 
to ay ng And whether they had not 
then ſome Vegetables which we have not 
now, may deſerve the Conſideration of ſuch as 
ſearch after their remains in the Bowels of the 
Earth: The ſame care of the Vegetable, as of 
the Animal Kingdom not appearing in the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory relating tothe Deluge. However, 
(4.) If we obſerve that even at this Day, the 
warm Seaſons and Countries are leſs diſpos'd to 
the cating of Fleſh than the cold ones ; and re- 
member that the Antediluvian Air wag in ſome 


De- 
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Degree warmer than the preſent, we ſhall not be Solut. 3j. 
wholly to ſeek for a particular reaſon of this Nins 


Phænomenon. 


XLIV. The Lives of the Antediluvians were more u- 
ni verſally equal, and vaſtly longer than ours now 
are: Men before the Flood frequently approaching 
near to a thouſand, which almoſt none now do to 
a hundred Vears of Age. 


XLIV. Tho? ſeveral other things inight here 
deſerve to be conſider'd, yet I ſhall only inſiſt 
upon the difference between the Antediluvian 
Air, and that ſince the Flood, to give an Ac- 
count of this Propoſition. The Conſideration 
of the Pure, Unmixed, Equable, and Gentle 
Conſtitution of the former; compar'd with the 
Groſs, Thick, Heterogeneous, Mutable, and Vio- 
lent Condition of the latter, of it ſelf affording 
a ſufficient Solution of this Difficulty. Thar 
Airwhich is drawnin every Breath ; whoſe inclu- 
ded Particles, tis probable, inſinuate themſelves 
continually into our Blood, and the other Fluids 
of our Bodies, and on which all Experience 
ſhews human Life and Health exceedingly to 
depend; being at the Deluge chang'd from a 
Rare and Thin, to a Thick and Groſs Conſiſt- 
ence ; from an equability or gradual and gentle 
warmth and coolneſs of Temperature, to ex- 
tremity of Heat and Cold ; and that with the 
moſt ſudden and irregular ſteps from one to 


another: From True and Pure Air, or an Ho- 


mogeneous Elaſtical Fluid, to a mix'd and con- 
fuſed Compoſitum or Atmoſphere, wherein all ſorts 
of Efluvia, Sulphureous, Nitrous, Mineral and 
Metallick, Cc. are contain'd. Which Circum- 
ſtances, if there were no other, will, I imagine, 
give a ſatisfactory account of the mighty diffe- 
rence as to the point of Longevity between the 
h 3 Ante- 


Antediluvians and thoſe which ever ſince have 
dwelt on the Face of the Earth. We may ob- 
tain ſome {mall and partial Reſemblance of it in 


a Perſon who had liv'd many Years upon the Top 


of a high Mountain, above the Clouds and 
Steams of our Earth, and whoſe temperament 
of Body was peculiarly diſpos'd for fo Pure, 
Thin, and Undiſturb'd an Ather as there he en- 
joy'd; and after ward were confin'd to the moſt 
Foggy, Marſhy, and Stinking part of the Hun- 
dreds in Eſſex, or of the Boggs in Ireland. What 
Effect in Point of Life and Health ſuch a Change 
muſt have on the Perſon before-mention'd, tis 


not difficult to imagine : And as eaſy, on a 


like compariſon of the Antediluvian Ather, and 
the preſent Atmoſphere, to account for the Pro- 
poſition before us; and ſhew as well why Men 
dye at all uncertain Periods of Years, and have, 


while they live, a precarious State of Health, 


with frequent Sickneſſes; as why none reach 


any whit near the long Ages of thoſe that before 


the Deluge continu'd in Health and Security for 
near a thouſand Years together. 


XLV. Tho' the Antediluvian Earth was not deftitute of 


leſſer Seas and Lakes, every where diſpers'd on the 
Surface thereof; yet had it no Ocean, or large 
receptacle of Waters, ſeparating one Continent 


from another, and covering ſo large a Portion of 


it, as the preſent Earth has. 


 XLV. From the Original Formation of the 
Earth above deſcrib'd, and its unequal ſubſidence 
into the Abyſs beneath, while in the mean time 
vaſt quantities of Vapours were ſuſtain'd above, 


and afterwards let fall upon the Earth, its Surface 
would be unequal; its loweſt Valleys filPd with 


Water; and a truly Terraqueous Globe would 


ariſe. But theſe two plain Reaſons may be aſ- 
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ſign'd why any great Ocean were not to be ex- 
pected at the fame time. (I.) So vaſt and 
deep a Valley as the Ocean implies, is not in 
reaſon to bederiv'd from ſuch a reg ular Forma- 
tion of the Earth from a Chaos, as we have above 
deſcrib'd. No good reaſon being aſſignable, why 
in ſuch a confus'd Mixture as we call a Chaos, 
the parts ſhould be ſo ſtrangely diſpos'd, that on 
one Side, all the Upper Orb tor ſome ſcores of 
Degrees, and ſome thouſands of Miles together, 
ſhould be Denfer and Heavier than the reſt, and 
by its finking deepeſt into the Abyſs, produce 
the vaſt Channel of the Ocean ; while on the 
other ſide the ſame Orb, for as many Degrees 
and Miles, ſhould be univerſally Rare and Light 
enough to be very much extant, and compole a 
mighty Continent, as the caſe is in our preſent 
Earth. 'Tho' the Atmoſphere of a Comet be 10 
truly Heterogeneous, and its Opake or Earthy 
Maſſes ſo unequally ſcatter'd Abroad on the dit- 
ferent ſides thereof, as even, ſetting aſide the in- 
equality of the Denſity and Specifick Gravity of 
the ſeveral Columns, might compoſe an Orb of 
different 'Thickneſs or Craſſitude, and ſo cauſe ui 
un2qual Orb onthe Face of the Abyls, like that 
we before ſuppos'd it originally to have been ; 
yet ſo mighty an Inequality, as the preſent Di- 
viſion of the Earth into an Ocean and Continents 
muſt ſuppoſe, is by no means to be allow'd in the 
primitive Chaos; nor would, I ſuppoſe, by aur 
be aſſerted, if the Generation of thote grand 
Divifions of our Globe were otherwiſe account :- 
ble: Which on our Principles being to cafil; 
done, as will ſoon” appear, no reaſon can pj-ad 
here for their Primitive Introduction. And |. 
thoſe Agitations and Motions of Parts ville !. 
lome ſort now in Comets Atmoſpheres, d=. 
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be however granted in the Digeſtion of its Parts 
at firſt, muſt mix and jumble the Parts together 
to a degree ſufficient to prevent ſo ſtrange an In- 
equality, as the Original Exiſtence of the O- 
cean and-Continents muſt needs imply. Howe- 
ver, (2.) A main part of the Quantity of Wa- 
ter preſerv'd above Ground was no other, as we 
have ſhew'd, than what the Air at once was able 
to ſuſtain, during 9 or 10 Months ſpace; the 
Day-time of the ſecond Period of the Creation: 
Which how inſufficient it muſt have been to the 
filling of the great Ocean, is eaſily underſtood. 
Which things conſider'd, the Abſence of the O- 
cean, as well as the Exiſtence of Seas, is very 
eaſily accountable in the Antediluvian World, 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Solution of the Phzxnomena relating 
to ibe Univerſal Deluge, and its Ef 
fects upon the Earth. 


XLVI. In the fixteenth | or ſeventeenth Century from 
the Creation, there happen'd a moſt extraordinary 
and prodigious Deluge of Waters upon the Earth. 


Hatever Difficulties may hitherto 
have rendred this maſt noted 
Cataſtrophe of the Old World, that it was de- 
ftroyed by Waters, very hard, if not wholly inex- 
plicable without an Omnipotent Power, and Mi 
raculous Interpoſition - Since the Theory of Co- 


XLVI. 


vid Fig. ets, with their Atmoſpheres and Tails is dit 
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cover'd, they muſt vaniſh of their own accord. 
For if we conſider that a Comet appears to be no 
other than a Chaos; including the very ſame Bo- 
dies, and Parts, of which our own Earth is com- 
pos'd ; that the outward Regions of its Atmoſphere 
are plain Vapours, or ſuch a ſort of Miſts as we 
frequently ſee with us; and the Tail a Column of 
the ſame Vapours, rarified and expanded toa vaſt- 
ly greater degree, as the Vapours which in the 
cleareſt Days or Nights our Air contains at pre- 
ſent, are; and that withal ſuch a Comet is capa- 
ble of paſſing ſo cloſe by the Body of the Earth as 
to involve it in its Atmoſphere and Tail for ſome 
time, and leave prodigious Quantities of the 
ſame Condenſed and Expanded Vapours upon its 
Surface; we ſhall eaſily ſee that a Deluge of 
Waters is by no means an impoſſible thing; and 
in particular that ſuch an individual Deluge asto 
the Time, Quantity, and Circumſtances which 
Moſes deſcribes, is no more ſo; but fully 
accountable that it night be, nay almoſt demon- 
ftrable that it really was. All which the Solutions 


following will, I think, give an eaſy and mecha- 
nical account of. 
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XLVII. This prodigious Deluge of Waters was in part 
occahon'd by a moſt extraordinary and violent Rain, 


for the ſpace of forty Days and as many Nights, with» 
out Intermiſſion. 


XLVII. When the Earth paſſed clear through 

the Atmoſphere and Tail of the Comet, in which 

it would remain for about two Hours (as from 

the Velocity of che Earth, and the Craſſitude of 

the ſaid Tail on Calculation does appear) it muſt 

acquire a large Cylindrical Column of Vapours, 

whoſe Baſis were ſomewhat larger than one of 
the Earth's greateſt Circles, and whoſe Altitude V4 Fig . 
were equal to the Diameter of the Comet's Atmo- 


ſphere: 
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ſphere. Which Vapours would be impeded from 


deſcending towards the Sun, by the Earth's In- 


terpoſition and Reception of the ſame, and by 


the attractive Power of the Earth it ſelf withal, 
and ſo would fall down with great Violence up- 
on its Surface. A great part of which being in 
a- very Rare and Expanded Condition, after their 


Primary Fall, would be immediately mounted 


upward into the Air, and afterward deſcend in 
violent and outragious Rains upon the Face of 
the Earth. All thoſe Vapours which were rarer 
and lighter than that Air which is immediately 
contiguous to the Earth, muſt certainly aſcend 
to fuch a height therein, where its Denſity and 
Specifick Gravity were correſpondent ( as far as 
that Croud of their fellow Vapours, with which 
the Air was oppreſs'd, would give leave; ) and fo 
afterwards, as they cooPd, thicken'd, and were 
collected together, like our preſent Vapours muſt 
deſcend in moſt prodigious Showers of Rain for 
a long time afterwards, and very naturally occa- 
ſion that forty Days and forty Nights Rain men- 
tion'd in the Propoſition before us. As to the 


ſudden Condenſation of the Vapours, from the 
Comet upon their firſt Fall, whether by the Air 


er Earth, which has been alledg'd againſt the 
continuance of the 40 Days Rain; be it never ſo 
evident and univerſal, tis of ſmall conſequence, 
ſince *tis plain their own Heat muſt rarity vaſt 
Quantities of them again, and occaſion their E- 
levation into the Air again immediately. And 
tho? it may ſtill farther be urg'd that in this Caſe 
the firſt violent Fall would it ſelf, in an inſtant 
do the buſineſs of the Deluge, without any oc- 
eaſion tor theſe great and long Rains of 40 Days; 


yet the Anſwer is ſtill eaſy, that though the Pri- 


r2ary violent Fall of the Vapours were indefs 
| than 


1 
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than a Day's time, as has been ſhewn, yet be- 
cauſe as many would immediately riſe again as 
the Air could hold, here is a fund abundantly 
ſufficient for the moſt violent 40 Days Rain ima- 
ginable : And tho the Vapours did originally fall 
in ſo ſhort a time, and with ſuch violence on that 
Hemiſphere of the Earth expoſed to them, as 
thereto do the bufinefs of the Deluge immediate- 


-} i od 


ly, yet becauſe the Regions near the Ark were 


not in that Hemiſphere, their Deluge, with which 
we are principally concern'd, muſt ariſe from the 


the Earth on which they firſt fell. 


XLVIIE. This vaſt Quantity of Waters was not de- 
riv'd from the Earth or Seas, as Rains conſtantly 


now are; but from ſome other Superior and Cele- 
ſtial Original. 


XLVIII. This is already evident from what 


Rains being one of thoſe Superior or Celeſtial 
Bodies which we call Comets; or more peculiar- 
ly the Atmoſphere and Tail thereof. 


XLIX. This vaſt Fall of Waters, or forty Days Rain, 
began on the ſixth Day of the Week, or Friday the 
Twenty-eighth Day of November, according to the 
preſent Hebrew Chronology; or on Monday December 
the zd, according to the exacter Chronology : Being 
the Seventeenth Day of the Second Month from the 
Autumnal Equinox. | 

XLIX. This has been already explain'd in 

effect, in the Hypotheſis hereto relating; where 


here nam'd paſs'd by the Earth; and by conſe- 
quence began thoſe Rains which for the ſucceed- 
ing forty Days {pace continued without any In- 
terruption, 


L. The 


40 Days Rain fucceeding, and from the flow- 
ing in of the Waters from thoſe other Parts of 


it was prov'd, that a Comet on that very Day 


has been juſt now faid : The ſource of all theſe 


H vpo'h. 
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L. The other main cauſe of the Deluge, was the 
breaking up the Fountains of the great Abyſs, or 
the cauſing ſuch Chaps and Fiflures in the upper 
Earth, as might permit the Waters contain'd in the 
Bowels of it, when violently preſs'd and ſqueez'd 
upwards, to aſcend, and ſo add to the Quantity of 
thoſe which the Rains produced. 


L. 'This has in part been explain'd in the 
Lemmata hereto relating ; and will be more fully 
underſtood from the Figure there alſo referr'd to. 
For let a db c repreſent the Earth, moving along 


evident that the Figure of the Earth before the 
approach of the Comet, as far as *tis here con- 


_ eern'd, was Spherical. But now, let us ſuppoſe 


and increaſe all the time of its approach, till the 


the Comet bi Dh (as it was deſcending towards 
its Perihelion, along its Trajectory E E, from E 
towards F) to approach very near, and arrive 
at the neareſt Poſition, repreſented in the Figure. 
*Tis evident that this Preſence of the Comer 
would cauſe a doyble Tide, as well in the Seas 
above, as in the Abyſs below. That in the Seas 
being leſs confiderqble in it ſelf, and not to our 
preſent Purpoſe, need not be taken any farther 
notice of : But the other would be valtly great, 
(ſuppoſe 5 or 6 Miles high above its former Po- 
ſition ) would produce mighty Effects on the Orb 
above it, and ſo deſerves a nicer Conſideration 
in this place. As ſoon therefore as the Comet 
came pretty near, (as ſuppoſe within the Moons 
diſtance, ) this double Tide would begin to riſe, 


Comet was neareſt of all, as in the Figure. And 
then or rather a little after, theſe Tides, or dou- 
ble Protuberancesof the Abyſs, would be at their 
utmoſt height. So that the Surface of the Abyſs, 


and of its incumbent Orb of Earth, would put 
d ot mbent Orb ort. 2 
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on that Elliptick, or rather truly and exactly O- 
val Figure, under which *tis here repreſented. Lem. 85. 
Now, tis certain, that this Spheroid Surface of praus 
the Abyſs is larger than its former Spherical one; 

tis alſo certain, that the Orb of Earth which reſt- 

ed on this Abyſs muſt be oblig'd to follow its Ei- 

gure, and accommodate it ſelf to this large Oval; 

which being impoſſible for it to do while it re- 

main'd ſolid, continu'd, and conjoin'd, it muſt 

of neceſſity enlarge it ſelf, and by the violent 

force of the increaſing Surface of the Abyſs be 
ſtretch'd, crack d, broken, and have innumerable 
Fiſſures made quite through it, from the upper to 

the under Surface thereof, nearly perpendicular 

to the ſame Surfaces ; or rather the Tide muſt 

© open and enlarge thoſe Fiſſures which were firſt 
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5 produc'd at the Commencement of the Diurnal 
E Rotation. So that this Orb of Earth, which 
” originally, inits primary Formation, was Sphe- 
42 rical, its inward Compages or Strata even, con- 
* Join'd and continual ; which had afterward, at 
N the Commencing of the Diurnal Rotation, been 
1 chang d into an Oblate Spheriod, and at the ſame 
a time been thereby ina leſs degree broken, chap'd, 
* and disjointed; by that time its wounds had been 
-) well healed, and it was in ſome meaſure ſettled, 


and fix d in ſuch a Condition, receiv'd this new 
Diſruption at the Deluge. Its old Fiſſures were 
_ and the Fountains of the Abyſs ( moſt 
aturally and Emphatically ſo ſtiPd, according „ 
to Dr. Hoodward's Account of the Origin of 2 
Fountains) broken up; and ſufficient Gaps made c. and 
for a Communication between the Abyſs below, Pa. 152. 
and the Surface of the Earth above the ſame, if 
any occaſion ſhould be given for the Aſcent of the 
former, or Deſcent of any thing from the latter. 
And here *tis to be noted, that theſe Chaps ns 
| if= 
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Fiſſures, though they were never ſo many or ſo 


open, could not of themſelyes raiſe any Subter- 


raneous Waters, nor contribute one jot to the 
drowning of the Earth, if the upper Orb had 
been long ago ſettled. and ſunk as far into the 
Abyſs as the Law of Hydroftatgcks requir' d; and 
whether *twere entire or broken, would cauſe no 
new preſſure; and no more than maintain its 


prior Situation on the Face of the Deep. Theſe 


Fiſſures had been in a leſs Degree open and ex- 
tended in their Original Generation, when the 
Diurnal Rotation began, and was there no re- 
markable Deluge, and perhaps no Deluge at all: 
for tho' I ſuppoſe the lower Strata of the Earth 
were conſolidated the firſt Day or Year of the 
Creation, and ſo upon the deſcent of the Terreſtri- 
al Matter could not fink ſo low as the Law of 
Hydroſtaticks requir'd, and would therefore upon 
the original Opening of the Fiſſures attempt to 
raiſe the Waters, yet the prefling of this Quan- 
tity of Earthy Matter of the ſecond, and of the 
Waters too of the third Day, might not be ſuffici- 
ent to raiſe the Subterraneous Waters high enough, 
ſo as to cauſe them to iſſue out at the very tops of 
thoſe Fiſſures. So that tho' this breaking up of 
the Fountains of the Deep was a prerequiſite. Con- 
dition, and abſolutely neceſſary to the Aſcent of 
the Subterraneous Waters, yet is it not to be e- 
ſteem'd the principal cauſe or efficient thereof: 
That is to be deriv*d from another original, and 
is as follows. As ſoon as the preſence of the 


Comet bad produc'd thoſe vaſt Tides, or double 


elevation and depreſſion of the Abyſs, and there- 
by disjointed the Earth, and caus'd the before- 
mention'd patent holes or breaches quite through 
the- Body of it, the Fall of Waters began, and 
quickly cover'd the Earth, and crouded the wu 
| wr 
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with vaſt Quantities thereof: Which Waters be- 


ing adventirious or additional ones, and of a pro- 


digious Weight withal, muſt preſs downward 
with a mighty Force, and endeavour to fink the 


Orb of Earth deeper into the Abyſs, according 


2. = » & GY - UF eee W 


as the entire Weight of each Column of Earth, 


-and its incumbent Water together, agreeably to 
the Law-of Hydroſtaticks, did now require. And Lem. 78, 
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had the Earth at it firſt ſubſiding into the A- 79. Prius. 


byſs, been looſe, ſeparate, and unfix'd, ſo as to 
admit the Abyls between its Parts, and ſuffer a 
gentle Subſidenee of the Columns of the Earth 
entirely in the requrfite Proportion, we could 
ſcarce have expected any elevation of the Sub- 
terraneous Waters. But ſince, as we have often 
obſerv' d, the lower Strata of the Earth were in 
good meaſure ſettled, faſtened, and conſolidated 
together before the upper were all form'd, the 


Whole Cm ges would Archwiſe ſuſtain it ſelf 


much higher than the Law of Specifick vey 


would otherwiſe require; and fo upon any D 


ruption of the upper Earth, its ſeveral Columns, 
as there was room, would ſettle themſelves lower 
than they were at firſt, and raife any Fluid con- 


tain'd in its Fiſſures upwards. And withal the 


new and vaſt preſſure of the Additional Waters 


from the Comet upon the Orb of Earth would 
certainly force any Fluid towards the Surface, 
or any way, whereſoever there were a paſſage 
for it: To which therefore the Breaches, Holes, 
and Fiſſures fo newly generated, or rather open- 
ed afreſh by the Violence of the Tides in the A- 
byſs beneath, would be very ready and natural 
Outlets; through which it would Aſcend with a 
mighty force, and carry up before it whatever 
was in its way, whether Fluid or Solid, whe- 
ther *twere Earth or Water. And ſceing, as 
Ve 
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. 6. we before ſaw, the lower Regions of the Earth 

priis. were full of Water, pervading and repleniſhing 

the Pores and Interſtices thereof ; which Waters 

on the opening of the Fiſſures would from all 

Sides ouze into, and fill up the inferior parts of 

the ſame, and reſt on the face of the Abyſs ; 

the denſe Fluid of the Abyſs, in its violent A{- 

cent through the Fiſſures, would carry before it, 

and throw out at the a of the ſaid Fiſſures 

great Quantities of the ſame; and if its force 
were any where ſufficient, would caſt it ſelf alſo | 
out at the ſame Paſſages ; and by both or either 
| ways would add to the quantity of the Waters al- 
a ready on the face of the Earth, and become 2 
| freſh Augmentation of r which be- 
gan already to overwhelm and deſtroy the Inha- 
bitants thereof. For the better Apprehenſion of 
this Matter, let us imagine the following Expe- 
riment were made. Suppoſe a Cylinder of Stone 
or Marble fitted ſo exactly to a hollow Cylindri- 
cal Veſſel, that it may juſt Aſcend or Deſcend 
freely within it: Let the Cylinder of Stone or 
Marble have ſmall Holes bored quite through it, 
parallel to the Axis thereof: Let the Veſſel be 
fill'd half full of Water; and the Cylinder, as 
gently. as you pleaſe, be put into the Veſſel, till 
It touch the Water: Let then each of the Holes 
through the Cylinder be filPd in part with Oyl, 
or any other Fluid lighter than the Water, to 
ſwim upon the Surface thereof: Things being 
thus provided, you have the very caſe of the 
Deluge before you; and what Effects you here, 
ina lefſer Degree, will obſerve, are but the Re- 
preſentations of thoſe greater and more remark- 
able ones of which we are now ſpeaking. For 
as the Weight of the Cylinder preſſing upon 


the Surface of the Water would ſqueeze 3 


5 
4 
; 
| 
ö 
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Oil upon its Surface through the Holes, and caſt 
it out thereat with ſome Violence, and caſt it 
ſelf too out at the ſame Paſſages, if the Holes 
were not too high, in compariſon to the Quan- 
tity of the entire Preſſure upon the Surface of the 
Water; juſt fo the Weight of the Columns of 
Earth, augmented by the additional Waters of 
the Comet, would {queeze and preſs upon the 
Surface of the Abyſs; which being a fluid Maſs 
and incapable of ſuſtaining a Preſſure in one 
Part, without equally communicating it to all 
the reſt, any way whatſoever, muſt burſt out 
where-ever ſuch Prefſure was wanting, and throw 
it ſelf up the Fiſſures; carrying up before it, 
and throwing out upon the Earth thoſe Waters 
which, (like Oil on the Water in the Experi- 
ment ) lay upon its Surface, and cover'd the 
ſame ; and thereby increaſing the Greatneſs of 
the Deluge, and having a Share in that De- 
ſtruction which it brought upon the Earth. All 
which, I think, gives us a clear, eaſy, and me- 
chanical Account of this ( hitherto inexplicable) 
Secondary Cauſe of the Deluge, the breaking up 
the Fountains of the great Deep, and 'thereat 
the elevating the ſubterraneous Waters, and 


bringing them out upon the Face of the Earth, 


This, Ilay, would be the Caſe, if in the firſt For- 
mation of Things, the lower Strata of the Columns 
of the Earth were conſolidated, and could not 
admit the denſe Fluid, or deſcend farther in it, 
before the upper Strata were form'd ; altho' if that 
Conſolidation had been deferr'd till all the Strata 


were compleated, as J at firſt ſuppos'd, no after 
Elevation of the ſubterranean Fluids or Waters 
contain'd in the Fiſſures could obtain, as the 
Learned Dr. Keill has well prov'd. 
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Corcllary 1. Theſe Chaps or Fiſſures at the De- 
Inge would commonly be the ſame with thoſe at the 
commencing of the Diurnal Rotation: It being 


eaſier to break tbe ges of the Earth where it 


| bad once been broken already, and. was never united 


Well again, than in other Places were it was entire 


and continued: And thoſe parts which ſuſtain d the 
force at the former Convulfion, would almoſt as well 


ſuſtain this, of which. we are now ſpeaking, and 
preſerve their former Continuity, till as they did be- 
fore the Flood. 


Corollary 2. Hence if theſe Fifſures are the oc- 
caſion and cauſe of Fountains, as Dr. Woodward v 


probably aſſerts, The Antediluvian and Poſtdiluvian 
Springs muſs be generally the very ſame ; as ariſing 


from the ou Original; fo far as the Mutations at 


the Earth's Surface, to be afterward explain d, would 
permit and allow in the caſe. 


Coroll. 3. Sincewe have before ſbeu d, that the 
Mountainous Columns of the Earth are the looſeft, 


the leaſt compacted, and leaſt ſolid of all others, the 


Earth would be the moſt. ſubject to the Fiſlures and 


Breacbes in thoſe Parts, and the generality of 


Springs and Rivers would now proceed from theuce ; 
unleſs the peculiar, ſtony, or other firm Compages 
of the ſame, prevented the Effects here mention i. 
as ſometimes perbaps might happen in the preſeu 
caſe. 

Coroll. 4. Hence *tis evident, that there was 


no great Ocean, but only ſmaller Lakes and Seas, 
before the Flood. For otherwiſe the Tide or Flux 


of the Ocean would have been ſo great and violent, as 


to have ſuperſeded almoſt all the Deſigns of the enſuing 
Deluge, and have withal, without a Miracle, ebetremeij 
endanger'd, if not certainly deſtroy' d, the Ark, and 
all thoſe Creatures which were entring into it. * 
. | t e 
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the [mailer Tides in the ſmaller Antediluvian Lakes 
and Seas wonld not conſiderably affect, or diſturb. 


LI. All theſe Fountains of the great Deep were 
broken up on the very firſt Day of the Deluge, or 
the very firſt Day when the Rains began. | 


LI. This is very eaſily underſtood from the 
Space of time that the Comet was near the Earth. 
For the Duration of this Difruption, or break- 
ing of the Orb of Earth, occaſion'd by the 
nearneſs of the Comet, muſt be Commenſurate 
thereto ; which, tho* we ſhould take in all the 

ſpace it was nearer than the Moon, could not 
poſſibly, as is eaſy to calculate, amount to Nine 
Hours; which is indeed much more than need 
be allow'd; and is yet ſufficiently within that 
Days ſpace which this Phenomenon, if occaſion 
| were, could allow us to ſuppoſe.; and fo fully ſa- 
be WW tisfies the ſame. 


2 LIL Yet the very ſame Day, Noah, his Family, and alt 
10 the Animals entred into the Ark. 
7 LII. Tho' 'tis otherwife not a little ſtrange 


uh that the Entry into the Ark ſhould be deferr d 
till this Day; yet tis clear and eafy on the preſent 
Hypotheſis. For as to the Fountains of the great 
Deep which were broken up this Day, thereby 
the Earth and its Continents were only gradually 


bance given to Noah in his Entry into the Ark 


made, but till the Weight of the Waters from 
the Comet could operate, *tis probable no Water 
would from thence ariſe to diſturb him; and 
tho' they had, yet unlefs there were ſome of the 
great Fiſſures or Spouts juſt where he was, no In- 
terruptĩon could this Day be given him therefrom. 
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and inſenſibly elevated; but no other Diſtur- 


at the fame time. The Fiſſures indeed were now 
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As to the Rains themſelves, tho they all fell 

firſt upon the Earth within the compaſs of this 

Day, and ſo muſt cauſe a moſt prodigious De- 

ſtruction and Confuſion upon the Earth where 

they ſo fell; yet the peculiar Situation of China 

where the Ark was, lying ſo much Eaſtward 

of the Center of this Northern Continent, did 

ſecure it. This Day, tho' ſo outragious and de- 

ſtructive a one to the Inhabitants of the other 
Parts of the Globe, was yet here fair and calm, as 

at other times: Which is thus demonſtrated. Tis 

evident that the Gordyean Mountains are ſituated 
not very far from the Center of our Northern 
5 Continent ; or indeed ſomewhat to the Nort h- eſt 
Solut. 69. from the ſame; that is, as will hereafter appear 
infra. 1 PPeat, 
Fig. 7, pretty near the Point b, or rather ſomewhat a- 
bove it; which Mountains were almoſt direct! 
expos'd therefore to the Comet at its neareſt Di- 
ſtance, repreſented in the Figure. When the Co- 
met therefore was moving from E to E, ſo ſoonas 
the Earth came within its Atmoſphere and Tail, 1 
Cylindrical Column of Vapours would be inter- 
cepted, and bore off by the Earth in its Paſlage, 
whole Baſis were ſomewhat larger than a great 
Circle of the Earth, and whoſe Direction or Aris 
from the compound Motion of the Comet, and of 
the Earth, were at about 35 or 40 Degrees of In- 
clination with the Ecliptick, or not very diffe- 
rent from the Poſition of c d, the leſſer 47s ot 
the Earth; that is, the firſt Fall of the Va- 
pours would only affect one Hemiſphere of the 
Earth; that, namely, which were properly ex- 
pos'd to their Deſcent ; and the other would te 
not at all affected therewith. Now this H- 
iuiſphere would be repreſented in the Figure by 
adb; and the oppoſite one, whichentirely eſcap' 
at the ſame time by ac b. So that ſeeing . 
Its 
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Ark, or China, was much below the Point b; it 
would remain in the ſame during all the time of 
this firſt violent Fall of the Waters, - and have a 
calm and quiet Day for the Entry thereinto ; 
while the other Regions of the Globe were ſub- 
je& to ſo violent a Storm, and ſuch Fury of deſ- 
cending Vapours as no Age paſt or future had” 
been, or were to be expoſed to. And conſequently, 
Noah had as fair and calm a time of entring into 
the Ark, with all his Family, and the other A- 
nimals, as could be defir'd ; when no other Parts 
of the Globe, but thoſe agreeing in ſuch a pecu- 
liar Situation with him, could have permitted the 
ſame. Which is I think, not a meer Satisfactory, 
but a very Surprixing Account of the preſent 
Propoſition. | 
| Corollary. 1. Hence the timeof the breaking open 
of the Fountains of the Deep, and of the beginning 
of the Rains, very nearly coincident therewith, is 
determin'd; and that agreeably to the Molaick 
Hiſtory, much nearer than to a Day; ( with which 


 exattneſs we have hitherto contented our ſelves in 


the caſe.) And indeed to a few Hours ; for 
ſeeing all the Fountains of the great Deep were 
broken up on this Day; ſeeing the forty Days Rain 
began on the ſame Day ; ſeeing Noah, with all his 
Family, and all the other Creatures, entred on this 
felf-ſame Day into the Ark; all woigh certainly 
require a great part of a Day, and yet ſeen very 
incompatible ; there is no other way but to aſſerr, 
that tho the breaking tp of the Fountarns of the 
Great Deep, and the Full of the Waters, were £0- 
incident, and upon the ſame Day with the Entry 
into the Ark, as the Text moſt evxpreſly aſſerts ; 
yet the Place where the Ark was, eſcap'd the im- 
mediate Effects of the ſame ; and while the rf 
of the Earty was abiding the Fur thereof, eu- 
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 Joy'd ſo calm, fair, aud undiſturl'd a Day, as per- 


mitted their regular and orderly going into the Ark 
before the Waters overtook them. Which bow 
exatily the preſent Hypotheſis is correſpondent to, 
T fball leave the Reader to judge from what has 
been [aid under this laſt Propofition ; according to 
which *tis plain, that the Comet paſs d by the Earth, 
broke up the Fountains of the Deep, and began the 
forty Days Rain about Noon ; at which time, tho 
the Waters fell with the greateſt Violence on the 
Earth, yet they affected the oppoſite Hemiſphere 
only: And this moſt nicely and wonderfully cor. 
reſponds to the greateſt Accuracy of the preſent caſe, 
and of the Moſaick Hiftory. So that now we may, 
agreeably both to the Sacred Hiſtory, and the Calcu- 
lations from the preſent Hypotheſis, aſſert, that 
the Deluge began at the Meridian of Pekin in 
China, about Noon. Which Exattneſs of Solution, 
wherein not only the Day, but time of the Day 
afſign'd from the Moſaick Hiſtory, is correſpondent 
to the preſent Hypotheſis, how remarkable an At- 
teſtation it is to the ſame, and how full a Confirma- 
tion of the moſt accurate Verity of the Moſaick 
Hiftory, I need not remark; ſuch Reflections, 
when Juſt, being very Natural with every careful 
Reader. 

Coroll. 2. Here is an Inſtance of the peculiar 
Providence of God in the Preſervation of the Ark, 
by ordering the Situation of it, ſo as to eſcape tho 
Violence of the Thick Vapours in their firſt precipitate 
Fall, which gtherwiſe muſt very probably have daſb d 
#t to pieces; for conſidering their Velosityof Motion, 
which indeed was prodigious, noleſs than abort twelve 
hundred Miles in the ſpace of a Minute, *tis not eaſy 
to ſuppoſe, that any Building could ſuſtain and pre- 
ferve it ſelf under the Violence thereof; which we 
ſee the Ark, y the peculiar Placeof its Situationgabont 
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ſixty or ſeventy Degrees Eaſt from the Center of 
our Northern Continent, was wonderfully ſecured 


from, while the other Regions of the Earth were eœ- 
pos d thereto, and in great meaſure, tis probable, de- 


ftroy d thereby. 


Coroll. 3. Hence tis evident, That the place of 


the Ark in China, at the beginning of the. Deluge, 
as its true one, and not any Mountain in or near 
Armenia, where at jaſt it reſted. For had it been 
there ſeated, it had been expos'd to the Violence of the 
falling Vapours, and inſtead of a quiet Entry there- 
into on this firſt Day of the Deluge, the Ark it ſelf, 
with all the Creatures that were to be oh paar in 
it, would have entirely periſÞ'dinthevery beginning 
thereof. 


LIII. The Waters of the Deluge increas'd by degrees 
five Months, till their utmoſt Height; and then 
decreas d by degrees ſtill longer, till they were 
clearly gone off the Face of the Earth. 


LIII. While the 40 Days Rain continued, tt is 
no wonder that the Waters increaſed; nor is it 


any great Wonder they ſtill increaſed afterward 


for a long time, ſince the other Waters, which 
came thro' the Fountains of the Great Deep, muſt 
then ſend out their Streams faſteſt, when the for- 
mer Waters were the heavieſt, or at the end of 


the 40 Days Rain. Nor would theſe Streams be 


ſtopped, till by degrees the Columns of the upper 
Earth were ſettled ſufficiently into the denſe 
Fluid, to take off their great Preſſure, which 
might not be till a long time after the 40 Days 
Rain was over. This for the gradual Increaſe of 
the Waters - As to their gradual Decreaſe, that 
will be diſtinctly treated of hereafter. 


LUV. The Waters of the Deluge were ſtill, calm, 
free from Commotions, Storms, Winds, and Tem- 
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peſts of all ſorts, during the whole time in which 
the Ark was afloat upon them. | 
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Phanom, LIV. It has already appear'd, that there were 
41. priuc. no Storms, Tempeſts, or other violent Commo- 
tions in the Autediluvian Air till the Deluge; and 
that during the ſpace herereferr'd to, none would 
ariſe, tis but reaſonable to allow. For, as to the 
firſt and principal Rain, it was, to be ſure, ſo 
conſtant, ſo downright, and ſo uninterrupted, 
that no little Commotion in the Air could have 
place; or if it had, could diſturb it, which is 
commonly the caſe of long and ſettled Rains with 
us at this Day. And as to the ſubterraneous 
Waters, aſcending with ſome Violence, they were 
confin'd to ſeveral particular Places, and not uni- 
verſal; and tho* they might cauſe ſome Commo- 
tions at the bottom of the Waters, yet might the 
Surface of the ſame, and the Air, be ſufficiently 
calm and undiſturb'd. Fo 


LV. Yet during the latter part of the Deluge, there 
Was a conſiderable Wind, if not Storms and Tem- 
peſts alſo. 5 


LV. Seeing at the end of the Flood, Storms 
were to be expected; and ſeeing yet the Ark, 
which had been afloat ſo long, and was ſo ſtill, 
( the Waters beingnow at the very higheſt ) was 
incapable of abiding a ſtormy Sea, as we prov'd 
under the former Phenomenon; there, at firſt view, 
appears the greateſt Danger imaginable, of its 
periſhing in the future imtnoderate and extraor- 
dinary Commotions. And this Danger is inerea- 
fed by this Reflection; that as probably it had 
been affoat during the moſt part of the 150 Days, 
while the Waters were gradually and gently aug- 
menting; ſo one would imagine ought it to = 
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for at leaſt as many Days, during the at leaſt as 
gentle and gradual decreaſe ofthe ſame afterwards : 
7. e. The Ark ought to have been ar leaſt ſo long 
afloat in the Stormy, as it had been inthat Calm 
part of the Deluge. But this Difficulty, which is 
to appearance ſo inſoluble, will ſoon vaniſh, if we 
conſider that the Ark reſted upon one ofthe Gordy. _ | 
ean Mountains, the then higheſt in the World. For Vid. Solu. 
ſeeing the Waters prevailed above the ſame 61. infri. 
Mountain 15 Cubits only, a great part of which Gen. vii. 
Depth of Water would be drawn by the Ark it-** 
ſelf; upon the very firſt ceaſing of the riſe vf 
the Waters from the Abyſs beneath, which per- 
mitted the leaſt ſubſiding and diminution of the 
Deluge, the Ark muſt immediately reſt upon the 
Ground, and thereby ſecure it ſelf from the im- 
pending Storms. And that accordingly it did 
fo at the time aſſign'd, on the Concluſion of the 
1 50 Days, or the very {ame individual Day when 
the Wind began, is particularly and expreſly ob- 
ſerv d and affirm'd by Moſes: Which being a 
very remarkable Coincidence, exactly agreea- 
ble to the preſent Hypotheſil, as well as to the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, and of very conſiderable Impor- 
tance, I ſhall ſet down the Words at large, as 
follows: 5 a 
The Waters prevailed upon the Earth an hundred Gen. vii. 
and fifty Days (viz. from the ſeventeenth of the ult. &viii. 
ſecond, to the ſeventeenth of the ſeventh Month.) 1 *> 32 + 
And Cod remembred Noah, and every living thing, 
and all the Cattle that was with him in the Ark 
Ani God made a Wind to paſs over the Earth, and 
e Waters aſſwaged. The Fountains alſo of the deep, 
aud the Windows of Heaven were topped, aud the 
Rain from Heaven was reftrain'd. And the Ii aten 
returned from off the earth continually: And ate. 
ive End of the bundred and fifty Days, the Huter: 
: | WC: <. 
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was afloat Juſt all the calm Seaſon of the Deluge, 


Month, onthe ſeventcenth Day of the Month upen 
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were abated. And the Ark reſted in the ſeventh 


the Mountains of Ararat. 

Corollary. Hence tis obvious to remark the won- 
derful Providence of God for the Preſervation of the 
Ark, and the ſole Remains of the Old World there. 
in contain d, in ordering all Circumſtances ſo, that it 


but as ſoon as ever any tempeſtuous Weather aroſe, 
was ſafe lauded on the top of the Gordyean Moun- 
Farns. | 
LVI. This Deluge of Waters was Univerſal in its 
extent and effect; reaching to all the Parts of the 
Earth, and deſtroying all the Land Animals on the 
entire Surface thereof ; thoſe only excepted which 
were with Noab in the Ark. 


LVI. This might juſtly have been made 2 
Corollary of the next Propoſition, (for if the 
Waters in any one Region, much more a com- 
pleat Hemiſphere, exceeded the 'Tops of the 
higheſt Mountains, it would certainly diffuſe it 
ſelf and overflow the other alſo: ) But being ca- 
pable in the preſent Hypotheſis of a ſeparate 
Proof, deſerves 2 diſtinct Conſideration. The 
Waters which were deriv'd from the Comet, the 
principal Source of the Deluge, were more than 
half univerſal ; they primarily falling upon more 


than one half of the Surface of the Earth. The 


Subterranean Waters being in good meaſure the 
proper effect of the Weight of the Waters pro- 
ceeding from the Comet, would alſo be as univer- 
ſal as they at the leaſt, if not more. And with- 
al, if we duly conſider the Velocity of the 
Earth's Diurnal Rotation, and that the Maſs of 
newly acquir'd Vapours was not at firſt partaker 
of the ſame, but was by degrees to' receive the 
impreſſion thereof, we ſhall witheafe apprehend, 
that a few of the firſt Rotations would wind or 

$ vrap 
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wrap theſe, as well as the other Vapours, quite 
round the Earth, and thereby cauſe a very equal 
diſtribution of them all in the emire Atmoſphere, 
and at laſt render the Rains very evenly Univerſal. 
To which uniform Diſtribution the Nature of 
the Air. it ſelf, as at preſent I ſuppoſe it does, 
might contribute: Such an Elaſtical Fluid as the 
Air ſcarce ſuffering a laſting Denſity or Croud 
of Vapours in one Region, without communi- 
cating ſome Part to the others adjoining ; that ſo 
a kind of Equilibrium in the Weight, Craſſitude, 
and Denfity of its ſeveral Columns may be pre- 
ſerv'd through the whole. So that at laſt, the 
Deluge muſt have been Univerſal, becauſe every 
one of the Cauſes thereof appear to have been 


poly ſo. 
LVU. The Waters at their utmoſt Height were fifteen 
Cubits above the higheſt Mountains, or about 3 
Miles above the neighbouring Plains, or C Miles 
1 above the common Surface of the 
Arth 


LVII. In order to make ſome eſtimate of the 
Quantity of Water, which this Hypotheſis af- 
fords us: Let us allow that the Rarity of the 
Tail of the Comet is ſo great, as indeed it is, 
that it will not afford us any Quantity conſide- 
rable to our preſent Purpoſe ; and let us ſuppoſe 
alſo that the Quantity of Water ifſuing out of 
the Fiſſures or Fountains of the great Deep will 
not afford us above one ſixth Part; I mean both 
theſe in Compariſon of a Deluge of 6 Miles 
height perpendicular, which we here ſeek for. 
And let us examine the quantity of Vapour de- 

rivd from the Atmoſphere of the Comet which 
is one Main Source and Fountain of this mighty 
Deluge, and ſee how far it will go in our preſent 
Bufineſs. If we ſuppoſe our upper Cruſt of Earth, 
and its denſe Fluid taken together to be 200 or 


200 
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goo Miles thick, and that it were diſpers'd in a 
Sphere of 80, ooo Miles in Diameter, as is the 

caſe of a Comet's Atmoſphere, it would be then 

of almoſt as great Denſity as that of our Air 
here 7 or 8 Miles above us. Let us therefore 
ſuppoſe it to be ſo, and by conſequence about 

oo times as rare as Water, and that the Earth 

paſs'd through the ſame for 80,000 Miles together, 

as it muſt do becauſe of the Comet's Center's 
coming within 10,000 Miles of us. Our Earth 
therefore would intercept and receive on it ſelf 

a Cylindrical Column of Vapours, whoſe Baſis 

were at leaſt equal to that of a great Circle on the 

Earth, and whoſe Altitude were 80, ooo Miles. 

Now Archimedes has demonſtrated that the entire 

Superficies of a Sphere or Globe is four times ag 

large as the Area of one of its great Circles; and 

by conſequence the Column of Vapour would be 
but a quarter ſo high when ſpread over the Surface 
of the whole Earth, or only 20,009 Miles high: 

And when turn'd into Water, and reduc'd there- 

by to the 4000 part of its ancient Space, would 

cover the Earth about 5 Miles deep, even tho 
rhere wereno Mountains extant above the common 

Surface of the Plains and Seas. So that when 

allowance is made for them, as well as for the 

Quantities ariſing from the Tail of the Comet, 

and from the Fiſſures or Fountains of the Deep, 

the whole Quantity will cover the Earth full 6 

Miles perpendicularly; which is that very height 

of the Waters which in this Solution was to be 

accounted for. 

Corollary. If the ſeveral particulars requiſite to 
tbe nice adjuſtment of thoſe Computations were more 
exattly enquir d intoſome Light on the preſent Hypo- 
theſis, might be afforded to the Denſity of the Atmo- 
ſpheres and Tails of Comets, which is hitherto 2 
Ce 
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determin d; the conſideration of which matter muſt 
be referrd to Aſtronomers. 


LVIII. Whatever be the height of that Gordyean 
Mountain whereon the Ark reſted now; it was at 


that time the higheſt of all others, at leaſt in thoſe 
Parts of the World. 


LVII. If we confult the Figure here referr'd 
to, we ſhall eaſily apprehend the Reaſon of this, 
otherwiſe, ſtrange Phænomenon. For ſeeing this 
Mountain was the higheſt in Aſia, or in the mid- 
dle Regions of our Continent ; and ſeeing withal 
that entire Continent, and chieflythe iniddle Re- 
gions thereof, were elevated by the greateſt pro- 
tuberance of the Abyſs d b c aboveany other cor- 
reſpondent parts of the whole Globe, the abſolute 
or entire height of this Mountain then, would 
ariſe not only from its proper Altitude above the 
neighbouring Plains, but alſo from the Elevati- 
on of the whole Continent, or peculiarly of its 
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middle Regions above the Ancient Surface of 


the Plains and Seas; which is the true reaſon 
why I ſuppoſe this Mountain to be fix Miles high 
above the common Surface of the Earth; while 
it can hardly be ſo much as three Miles above 
the Neighbouring Plains. So that by this Ad- 


vantage of Situation, it was at the time here 


concern'd, higher not only than its Neighbours, 
which its own Elevation was ſufficient for, bur 
than any other on the Face of the whole Earth: 


Some of which otherwiſe it could, I believe, by 


no means have pretended to match, much leſs to 


out-do in Altitude. Now altho' the preſence of 


the Comet which produc'd theſe Tides in the A- 
byſs, and elevated the entire Continents above 
their ancient Level, did not remain after the 
Diſruption of the Fountains of the Deep on the 


firſt Day of the Deluge; yet the Effect thereof 


the Elevation of the Continents above their Le- 
| vel, 
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the ſame fix'd Limits, it had before. 
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vel, would not ſo ſoon, nay, would ſcarce ever 
entirely ceaſe. We know by common Obſerva- 
tion, that if a Solid or Settled Maſs of Bodies be 
torn or pulPd in pieces, tis not eaſy to put eve- 
ry thing into its place, and reduce the whole to 
If a ſolid 


* compacted Mound of Earth were once ſhatter'd 


and divided, were level d and remov'd, tho 
afterward every individual Duſt of the tarmer 
Earth were laid together again upon the very 
ſame Plot and Compaſs, yet would it not be im- 
mediately confin'd within its ancient Dimenſi- 
ons; its height. would be at firſt conſiderably 
greater than before; and tho that in length of 
time would be by Degrees diminiſh'd, by the 
gradual ſettling and crouding togetherof the parts, 


and ſo ſome approaches would be made thereby 


towards its ancient Denſity and leſſer Elevation; 
yet neither would be entirely attain' d; in any 
moderate ſpace of time at leaſt. And this is 
the very Caſe before us. That Oval Figure 


which the Orb of Earth was ſtretch'd to at the 


Deluge, would remain for a conſiderable time, 
and be many Years in ſettling ſo cloſe together, 
that it might afterward remain fixt and firm for 
the following Generations ; before which time 
'tis evident, that the Regions near the Center of 
our Northern or larger Continent, were the high» 
eſt, and thoſe atgo Degrees diſtance every where 
the loweſt ; and by conſequence at the time of 
the Ark's reſting, the Gordyzau Mountains near 
the Center of the Northern Continent, were ele- 
vated above the reſt, and particularly above the 
Pike of Teneriff, which ſeems to be at prefent the 
higheſt of all others. And thus that terrible Phe- 
nomenon is ſolv'd, which the Reverend Mr. Har- 
ren wes fo puzzled with, that even on the Allows 

ance 
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ance of ſo much Miracle as the Creation of the 
Waters of the Deluge, and the Annihilation of 
the ſame after ward, yet could he not account for 
the Letter of Moſes without a forc'd and un- 


grounded Suppoſition, to the ſame purpoſe with 
the Propoſition before us: As you will find him, Geolog.p. 


and not without reaſon, very emphatically ex- 329, 330. 
preſſing himſelf on this occaſion. 3 | 

Corollary 1. Here is a viſible inſtance of the Di- „ 12 , 
vine Providence for the Preſervation of the Remains * ' © © 


emarns 
of the Old World, by ordering the building of the Ark 


Juſt Eaſtward of, and at a due diſtance from, that 
which would be the higheſt Mountain in the World ; 
that ſo upon the very firſt ceafing of the Rains, and 
the beginning of the Winds and Storms, it might im- 
mediately be ſafe on the Top thereof. ] ſay Eaſt- 
ward of as well as at a due Diſtance from tbe Gor- 
| dyean Mountains: For the Waters that fell upon the 
Earth not being at firſt able to keep pace with its Di- 
urnal Motion from Weſt to Eaſt, muſt needs move 
reſpectively from Eaſt to Weſt, and ſo carry the Ark 
along with them Weſtward. To ſay nothing of the 
Tides, whoſe Motion would alſo conſpire to the ſame 
efiect with the other. And thts will be the more ea- 
fly beliew'd, if we conſider what has been already ad- 
wanc'd, that Noah was the firft Planter of China 
after the Deluge, and therefore in probability bad 
been the Tubabitant of thoſe Parts before. Aud tis Schol. 
evident that China lies dirsfHy Faſt from the Gor- poſt Hy- 
dyean Mountains, and at a due diſtauce from the paſ- mw on 
ſing from thence thereto while the Ark floated, 150 © 
Days before it landed on thoſe Mountains. 
Coroll. 2. The ſame careful and wiſe Providence 
is conſpicuous in the ſo accurately adjulting all theCir- 
cumſtances of the Deluge, that it ſhould be high e- 
10 gh to defiroy the whole Stock of the dry-laud Ani- 
mals; and yet but juſt ſo much above the Gordyean 


Mou 
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Mountains, as permitted the Ark to reſt at the Yery 
firſt decreaſe of the Waters, and the commenting 
Perturbations of the Air, and the Waves neceſſarily 
_enſuing, which otherwiſe muſt till have deſtroy d it, 
notwithſtanding the Advantage of its Situation before 
obſerv d. 

Coroll. 3. Suppoſing the Truth of our firſt Poſtu- 
latum, of the Verity of the Letter of the Moſaiek 
Hiſtory ; as certain as is the greater height of the Pike 
of Teneriff, or of any other Mountain in the World, 
above that of the Gordyean Mountains now; (of 
which I ſuppoſe there is no great queſtion ) ſo cer- 
tain is it ( vating unknown Cauſes, and a miraculous 
Power, as is always in ſuch Caſes to be ſuppos d) that 
@ Comet was the canſe of the Moſaick Deluge. For 
"tis certain, by the plaineſt Deduction from the ex- 
preſs words of Scripture, that the Mountain on which 
the Ark reſted was at that time the higheſt in the 
World. Tis therefore certain, that the Continent 
or Baſis on which the Gordyean Mountains ftand, 
was elevated higher at the Deluge than tis at pre- 
ſent : And tis alſo certain, that no Body or Maſs 
of Bodies in the whole World can elevate or depreſs a 
Continent of the Earth, but ſuch as are capable of 
approaching the ſame ; or in other Words, but O- 
mets ; and conſequently a Comet did approach near 
the Earth at the [ame time aſſigned, and was the cauſe 
| of the Deluge. Which Chain or Connexion I take 
to be ſo ſtrong, that I believe *twill not be poſſibleto 
evade its force; and ſo what on other Arguments bas 
been already eſtabliſb d, is fully confirm'd by this. 

Coroll. 4. Tis equally demonſtrable, that the Up- 
per Orb or Habitable Earth is founded on a Subter- 
 raueous Fluid, denſer and beavier than it ſelf: This 
circumſiance being abſolutely neceſſary to account for 
the Phenomenon we are now upon. For if the 
internal Regions of the Globe were firm and ſolid, (as 
15 


it commonly ſuppos d; tho wholly gratis, and with 
out ground: ) The the Comet had paſs'd by, yet tbere 
.ronld have been no Elevation of any Continent, and 


the Propoſition before us muſt {till have remain'd In- 


ſoltble. 


LIX. As the Fountains of the great Op were broken 
up at the vety beginning of the Deluge, ſo were 
they ſtopp'd at the end of 150 Days, on the ſeven- 
teenth Day of the ſeventh Month. 


LIX. 'That the Fountains of the great Deep 
in all the Regions near the Ark, ro which this 
Phenomenon does properly belong, would be ſtop- 
ped at this very time is plain, becauſe now, and 
not before nor after, the higheſt part of the vaſt 
Tide of the Waters of the Deluge was juſt ar- 
rived thither, and ſo ſtopp'd the Exit of the Waters, 
till then aſcending from the inward Parts of the 
Earth; and by oppoſing their Gourſe, and im- 
mediately preſſing upon and running down thoſe 


ectually change the face of Affairs there: 
would ſtop the Fountains of the Deep, and make 
thoſe very Outlets whence the fubterraneous 
Waters had till then ſpouted forth, become the 
Inlets to the ſame Waters, and to all the reſt 


- alſo on the Face of the Earth; and the Means of 


draining them all off the ſame by degrees after- 
wards. 


LX. The Abatement and Decreaſe of the Waters of 
the Deluge was firſt by a Wind, which dried 2 
ſome : And, ſecondly, by their Deſcent thro' thoſe 
Fiſſures; Chaps and Breaches, (at which part of them 
had before aſcended) into the Bowels of the Earth, 
which received the reft. To which latter alſo the 
Wind, by hurrying the Waters up and down, and 
To promoting their lighting into the before-men- 
tion'd Fiſſures, was very much ſubſervient. 


K k LX. 


Fiſſures into the Bowels of the Earth, would 


Jet 


LX. In order to the giving a ſatisfactory Ac- 
count of this Propoſit ion, and of the draining the 
Waters of the Deluge off the Surface of the Barth, 

(vhich to ſome has ſeem'd almoſt as difficult to 
ſolve as their firſt Introduction ;) It muſt firſt be 
granted, that the Air could receive and ſuſtain but 

very inconſiderable Quantities, in compariſon of 
the entire Maſs which lay upon the Earth; yet 

| ſome it might, and would naturally do; which 
accordingly both the ind here mention'd, and 
the Sun alſo took away, and turn'd into Vapour 
immediately after the ceaſing of the latter Rains. 
Bur as to all the reſt, there is no imaginable Place 
for their Reception, or whither their natural 
Gravity oblig'd them to retreat to, excepting the 
Bowels of the Earth; which muſt therefore be di- 
ſtinctly conſider'd in this Place. Now we may re- 
member, from what has been formerly ſaid, that 
the Quantity of Solids, or earthy Parts in the up- 
per Orb's primary Formation, was very much grea- 
Lem. 8 1. ter than that of Fluids, or watery Parts; and con- 


cum Co- ſequently, that the inward Regions of the Earth 
roll. & So- . 


lat. s being generally dry and porous, were capable of 
priaz receiving mighty Quantities of Waters, without 
any ſwelling, without any Alteration of the ex- 

ternal Figure, or viſible Bulk. And, indeed, if 

we allow, as we ought, any conſiderable Craſſitude 

to this upper Orbg its interior Regions might eaſily 

comain a greater Quantity of Waters than what 

was upon the Earth at the Deluge : So. that all 

the Difficulty is now reduc'd to this, By what 

Pipes, Canals, or Paſſages, theſe Waters could be 

convey'd into the Bowels of the Earth? Which, 
in truth, can admit of no Diſpute ; nothing ſure 

being to be conceiv'd more natural Inlets to theſe 
Waters, than thoſe very perpendicular Fiſſures, 
whieh were .the Outlets to part of them before. 


As 
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As ſoon therefore as the Waters ceas'd to aſcend 
upwards through thoſe Breaches, they muſt, to 
be ſure, deſcend downwards by the ſame ; and this 
Deſcent is more natural than the prior Aſcent could 
be eſteem'd to be; which was a force upon them, 
compelling them, againſt their Natures, to ariſe up- 
wards, when this Retreat into the {ame Interſtices 
is no other than their own proper Gravity requix'd 
and inclin'd them to. The caſe here is in part 
like that of a Seve, firſt, by force, preſs'd down in- 
to a Veſſel of Water, till it were fill'd therewith, 
and then ſuffer'd to emerge again; where, through 
the very ſame Holesat which the Waters aſcended 
into, they would afterward deſcend out of the 
Sie ve again, and retreat into their own Element, 
as before. All that in particular deſerves here 
to be farther noted, is, the Intereſt of the Wind, 
or of the Agitations of the Waters, (Coin gs ana 
Returnings in the Hebrew Phraſe) made mention 
of in this Propoſition. And theſe Commotions 
are, in truth, very uſeful, ang very neceſſary Aſ- 
ſiſtants to the draining of the Waters from off the 
Earth. For when the moſt part of the Fiſſures 
were in the Mountains, *twould have been a difi- 


j- cult Thing to clear the Valleys and lower Grounds, 
if had there been a perfect Kerk every Colle- 
le ction of Waters remain'd quietly in its own Place. 
ly But when the Waters were fo violently agitated 
at and hurried from one Place to another, they would 


thereby frequently light into the Fiſſures, and 
Breaches, and ſo deſcend as well as the reſt into 
the Heart of the Earth; very agreeably to the 
Aſſertion of this Propoſition. As to the Ob- 
jection againſt this Method of draining away the 
Waters of the Flood, that theſe Fiſſures would be 
fil'd at the beginning of the Deluge, and per- 
hap; in ſome Places drain away ſome of its Waters 

| K K 2 imme- 


Geogr. b. and deepeſt that is readily to be met with. 
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immediately, and ſo hinder the Increaſe of the 


Flood for 150 Days, which yet the Sacred Hiſto- 
ry mentions, I can ſee no force at all in it: For 
let the Cracks and Fiſſures be full during the 
Deluge, nay, let the Waters be in ſome mea» 
ſure draining away continually by ſome of them 
into the Bowels of the Earth ; yet till this Drain 
too away more than the Rains, and the runnin 

in of the Water, and perhaps other Fiſſures 
brought, the Flood would continually increaſe, 
notwithſtanding. And certainly the Pores, Va- 
cancies and Interſtices of 100 or 200 Miles of Dry 
Earth, i. e. Earth that can ſtill admit vaſt Quan- 
tities of Water (which the Thickneſs of the up- 
per Cruſt may well amount to) are capable of re- 
ceiving 5 or 6 Miles of Water into them; eſpe- 
cially if we obſerve that its inward Strata, are 
not, as ſome imagine, almoſt wholly compos'd of 
tough Clay, common Stone, Whin Stone, Coal, 
Metalline Ores, and the like; but are very much 
made up of Turf, Sand, dry Earth, Gravel and 


ſuch like, which will all receive great Quantities 


of Water, without any conſiderable Increaſe of 
their viſible Bulk: For the Truth of which, I 


appeal to the following Table of the ſeveral 
Strata of a Well at Amſterdam, mention'd by no 


worſe an Author than Parenins, which is the beſt 
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Feet 
Gar den. I] ————— 7 
Turf —— — — — — 9 
Soft Clay — — 
Sand — —— — —8— 
Farth —— A_——— 
Clay - —— — 10 
Earth - — — 3 
Sand in which the Piles for } 
the Amſterdam a. 10 
are fix'd. 
Clay —————- — 
M bite rave ——— 4 
1222 — —-— — 
e eee 
— — 4 
Sandy Clay ——— — — 3 
Sand mix d with Clay — 
Sand mid with Sea- ſbells 4 
AClayey Bottom —— —I 02 
Grape —— — —— zz 
+ In all ———= — — 232 


| Corollary. 1. Seeing the moſt of the Fiſſures rere 


in the Mountains, and thoſe at the firft moſt open, 
and the Preſſure of the incumbent Waters theu great. 
eft, the decreaſe and going off of the Waters would be 
greateſt at firſt, while the generality of the Moun- 
tains were under Water ; and leſs and gentler after- 
wards. | 
Coroll. 2. Several low Countries now bordering 
on the Seas, might, for many Tears afterthe Deluge, 
be under Water, altho' bythe Deſcent of more of the 
Waters into the Bowels of the Earth, they might be- 
eome Dry-land afterward ; and by their Snoothneſs 
K k 3 ana 
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and Equability,ſhew their ouce having lain under, and 
been made ſo plain bythe Waters. Inftances of which 
arenow very obſervable in the F'orld : In particular, 
thoſe Parts of Cambridgeſhire and Lincolnſhire 
which border on the German Ocean, appear very 
evidently to have originally been in the [ame caſe, 
as any careful Obſerver will eaſily pronounce ; and 
the ſame is more remarkably true of Holland, and 
other Parts of the Low. Countries. a 
Schol. Tis perhaps worth our Enquiry, whether 
moſt Mens Notions of the Time for the abating of 
the Waters of the Deluge be not very precarious 
at leaſt, if not wholly miſtaken. Tis the general 
Opinion, taken from the Moſaick Hiſtory of the 
Flood, that the Waters were wholly Lobüided, 
and the Earth laid as dry in a manner as tis at 
preſent, by that time Noah came out of the Ark; 
or in the Space of about a Year from the beginning 
of the Flood. Tis true, Moſes ſays, that on the 


Gen. viii. ſeventeenth Day of the FOR Month the Waters 


were abated, and the Ark reſted on the Mountains of 
Ararat: That on the firſt Day of the Tenth Month 
the Tops of the Mountains were ſeen : That on the 
firſt Day of the next Tear the Waters were ried up 
from off the Parth. And then laſtly, That on 
the twenty ſeventh Day of the ſecond Month was the 
Earth dried, and Noah call'd out of the Ark. 
But all this may be very true, and yet vaſt Quan- 
tities of the Waters of the Deluge might at the 
fame time remain on the face of the Earth. And 
as the preſent Ocean may be ſtill a part of the 
fame, ſothe reſt of them might require a hundred 
or two hundred Years before they arriv'd at or near 
to their preſent Subſidence and Condition. And 
this, Ithink, is the truth of the Caſe; and is ſo 
far from contradicting the Sacred Hiſtory, that 
it may be eſtabliſh'd by an Obſervation of. Fs 
| | rom 
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from thence, as well as by the preſent Phenomena 
of Nature. As to the Sacred Hiſtory of Moſes, tis 
firſt evident, that the Mountainous Regions about 
Ararat, or the Gordyean Mountains, eſpecially ſince 
they were, from my Hypotheſis, particularly eleva- 
ted above the reſt, might be wholly clear of the 
Waters in a Year's time; and yet the lower Plains 
and Valleys in a very different Caſe, and ſtill to a 
great Depth under the Water: And tis as evident, 
2dly, That we have no authentick Account of the 
lower Plains being become dry and habitable, even 
in Regions more elevated than many others, I 
mean about the middle Parts of our Continent, till 
the building of Babel, the Confuſion of Languages, 
and the Diſperſion of the Nations over the Earth; 
none of which happen'd, even according to the 
Hebrew Chronology, before the Second Century 
from the Deluge, in the Daysof Peleg. Andthen 
as to the preſent Phenomena of Nature, I think Gen. x. 2. 
they determine the 8 before us, and ſuffi- & xi. 1, z. 
ciently demonſtrate the longer abode of the Wa- 
ters of the Deluge upon the Earth than is com- 
monly allow'd: For as many Maritime Coun- 
tries (which I have already obſerved, and others 
have noted the ſame ) do, by their remarkably Corol. 2. 
even and ſmooth Surface, ſhew they have been ſupri- | 
made ſo in lengthof time, by the Motion of the i 1 
Sea, which now lays the Sands in the ſame man- 8 
ner; ſo does the Conſideration of the Nature and Diſcour- 
Pofition of the Strata of the Earth in ſome Places ſes, p.28. 
now fully confirm the ſame Obſervation. Near 29 ſe 
my former Habitation, at Loweſtoft in Suffolk, up- 
on the Sea-coaſt, there is a pretty high and re- 
markable Cliff, at the leaſt twenty Foot above 
the Surface of the Ocean adjoining ; and yet tis 
to the very top Stratum of all almoſt as evident!y 
the Product of the Waters, laying Heaps, rata, 

| „ KK 4 . | and 
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and Beds of Saud and Chingle ; as that very Shore 
on which we ftand, and which is daily made and 
removed by the Tides and Waves of the preſent 
Ocean. And as I do not doubt from the always 
equal Height of the Ocean every where, that tig 
frequently thus in other Places alſo; ſo this is, 1 
think, a plain Evidence that the Ocean has been 
at leaſt 20 Foot higher than *tis now; and that 
fora long time together; ſufficient I mean to he 
up fuch mighty Beds of Sand and Chingle as the 
preſent Obſervation does require. Which of it 
ſelf is at once a Demonſtration that all the lower 
Regions near the Sea have formerly been drown'd, 
and lain under Water; and at the ſame time does 
Fully confirm that length of time which J aſſert 
was taken up in the entire Subſidence of the 
Waters of the Deluge. 


LXI. The Anbei Year was in abſolute ſpace of 
time, nearly equal to our preſent and ancient Lu- 


nar one, or above 10 Days ſhorter than our preſent 
Solar Year. | IT 


LXI. This has been accounted for under the 
XI. Hypotheſis, with the LI. and LIX. Lemmata 


already. 


LXII. Let the Antedilavians had full 360 Days in their 
Year. 55 


LXII. Tnis has alſo been accounted for under 


the fame XI. H. [ypotbefis and Lemmata already. 


LXIII. The Land, or habitable Part of the Globe 
js, ſince the Deluge, divided into two vaſt Continents, 
almoſt oppoſite to one another; which, as is moſt 


robable, are ſeparated by a great Ocean interpos'd 
between them. as 


L XIII The Figure in which the Comet left 
the Earth, and which it would in ſome meaſure 
| "_— 
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retain ever after, was, as may be ſeen in our 
Scheme, an Oval or Oblong Spheroid ; whoſe lon- 
er Axis a b would determine the higheſt extant 
"ha of the Earth ; and whoſe ſhorter Axis cd- 
by a Revolution about the Center perpendicular- 
ly to the longer Axis, would alike determine the 
loweſt or moſt depreſs'd Parts thereof. When 
therefore ſo much Water was run down into the 
Earth as the Apertures could receive; all that 
remain'd ( excepting the ancient leſſer Seas ſome- 
what augmented every where ) muſt be found/in 
the loweſt Vallies, or near the ſhorter Aids Re- 
volution, all round the Globe, compoſing a 
mighty Ocean ; while the two elevated Regions 
near the two Ends of the longer Axis, were ex- 
tant above the Waters, and com 


pos'd thoſe two 


of in this Propoſition, g 
Corollary 1. Zis probable that America is en- 
| tirely ſeparated from our Continent by the interpas d 
| Ocean, without any Neck of Land, by which it bas 
been by many imagin d to communicate with Tar- 
tary. ; 
"'Toroll 2. Poſſibly ſome of the American Con- 
tinent were preſerved from the Deluge, as well as we 
know ſome were preſerv d in this Continent ; tho we. 
bave no Records left among them to give us notice 
thereof. Tis evident that the whole Earth in Mo- 
ſes ic no more than the then known Parts of the Earth 
or World; and tis evident that Men knew nothing 
then of the American World: Sothat the Silence of 
the Sacred Hiſtorian relating to that World is of no 
Validity as to this Matter. And ſince the other Ar- 
guments ſeem to imply it was not peopled from this 
Continent, I think tis the moſt probable that ſome 
were ſaved there From the Deluge as well as here. 
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IXI. One of theſe Cont; is eo 
than the * n 1 gy 
_. LXIV. Since in all the Tides, and ſo in thoſe 
Protuberances which occaſionꝰ d the preſent Conti- 
nents, that which reſpects the Body producing 
the ſame, is larger than its oppoſite one; tis evi- 
dent, ſo it ought to be here, and the Continent 
ſituate about the Point b, conſiderably larger 
than the oppoſite one about a, agreeably to this 

tion. Fits 

_ Corollary. In this Poſture of the Abyſs, and 
its incumbent Orb, the Earth is correſpondent to the 
Egg, its ancient Symbol and Repreſentative, not only 
zn its inward and entire Conſtitution, but in ſome 
meaſurein its external Figure alſo; the reſemalance 
between them becoming by this means it a manner 
LXV. This Continent lies moſt parton the North-Sideof 
the Equator; and the ſmaller, as far as is yet cer- 

” tainly known, moſt part on the South. e 
LXV. The Poſition of the Continents de- 
pended mainiy on the time of the Lear when the 
Comet paſſed by. For ſince the Comet deſcend- 
ed in the Plain of the Ecliptick from the Regi- 
ons almoſt oppoſite to the Sun, and came to its 
neareſt diſtance about 130 degrees onward from 
the Point in the Ecliptick oppoſite to the Sun, 
before which, and yet ſcarce till after the Comet 
were paſt go Degrees, or the Periphery of the 
Ecliptick, would the Tides be great enough to 
burſt the Orb of Parth, and fix the Centers. of 
the Continents ; by conſidering the place of the 
Earth in the Ecliptick, and counting about 100 
rees onward, one may determine the Lati- 
tude of the Point on the Earth directly expos'd to 
the Comet's Body, and by conſequence of its op- 
poſite Point alſo; about which Points the two 
| 5 Cons 
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Continents lay. Now the Earth being about the 


middle of Taurus to an Eye at the Sun (which 
I always in ſuch Caſes | ſuppoſe d] at the time of 


the paſſing by of the Comet, about the middle 


of the ſecond Month from the Autumnal .Equi-. 
onward from the Point oppoſite to the Sun) wilt 
nearly determine the Latitude of the larger Con- 
tinent d b c, as by. conſequence will the latter 
part of Aquarius that of the ſmaller d ac: On: 


nox; the latter part of Leo (being 100 


which accounts 'tis evident, that the larger muſt 


be moſtly on the North, and the ſmaller moſtly: 


on the Soath Side of the Equator. 


LXVI. The Middle or Center of the North-Continent,- 


between the utmoſt bounds, North and South, Eaft 


and Weſt, is about ſixteen or eighteen Degrees af. 
Northern Latitude; and that of the South about fix-* 


teen or eighteen Degrees of Southern Latitude. 

LXVI. This Propoſition (which more nicely 
determines that Poſition of the Continents which 
the laſt more generally aſſerted) is thus demon- 


ſtrated. Each Continent muſt retain that Poſi- 


tion which it had when its C 


So that the Center of the Northern Continent, 


near the South-Eaſt Point of Arabia; and of the 
Southern, near the Source of the vaſt River De /a 
Plata, ought to be about the ſame Latitude with. 


the zaoth Degree of Leo, and of Aqnartrs, or near 
16 Degrees, the former of Northern, the latter 
of Southern Latitude, as this Propofition afferts 
them really to be. N 


e Compages was burſt 
by the Elevation of the Abyſs. New the burſt--- 
ing of the Orb is to be ſuppos'd before the Co- 
met's neareſt diſtance ; and by conſequence the 
Centers of the two Continents a and þ ought to 
have the Latitude of the Points about 90, or ra- 
ther nearer an 100 Degrees onward beyond: that 
oppoſite to the Mn, or beyond the Sun it felt. 


a a Corol- 


Arn. 
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Corollary 1. F therefore we were to determine 
the time of the Tear of the Comer's paſſing by the 
Earth, or the commencing of the Deluge from the 
Poſition of the Centers of our two oppoſite Conti. 
nents, which depend thereon ; we ought to aſſign it 
near the middle of the ſecond Month, from the Au- 
tumnal Equinox ; agreeably to the time already fixt 
both from the Sacred Hiſtory, and the Calculations 
of Aſtromomy-at the Eleventh Hypotheſis forego- 
Ing. 

Coroll. 2. Hence all thoſe Corollaries to the 
third and fourth Argument of the ſaid Eleventh 
Hypotheſis are mightily confirm d. To which T re- 
fer the Reader for their ſecond Pernſal ; the Impor- 
tance of their Subjects well-deſerving the ſame at his 
Hands 


LXVII. The Diſtance between the Continents, meaſu- 
ring from the larger or Northern, South -Eaſtevard, is 
greater than that the contrary way, or South Weſt- 


Ward. | 
LXVII. Seeing the Motion of the Comet about 
its neareſt Poſition was much more conſiderable 
than the Diurnal one of the Earth; and ſeeing 
withal the greater and higher Protuberance would 


arrive at a ſufficient force to burſt its incumbent. 


Orb or Continent ' ſomewhat ſooner than the 
leſſer and lower; it will follow that the Point b 
would not be juſt oppoſite to the Point a, but 
nearer the place q in the Figure. By which 
means the diſtance from q by c to a would be 

reater than from the ſame q by d to a; or 
rom the Center of the great Continent to that 
of the leſſer South-Eaftwara, than South-HWeſtward: 


Exactly as this Propoſition requires. 

LAVIII. Neither of the Continents is terminated by a 
round or even circular Circumference : But migh- 
ty Creeks, Bays, and Seas running into them ; and 
as mighty Peninſula's, Promontories, and Rocks 
jetting out from them, render the whole very une 
gval and Hrregular, 5 LXVIII. 
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LXVIII. If the Surface of the Earth before 
the Deluge had been even and ſmooth, without 
Mountains and Vallies; and their Conſequents, 
Seas and dry Land, the paſſing by of the Comet 
muſt indeed, as before, have certainly caus'd a 
diſtinction of the two Continents, and muſt have 
interpos'd an Ocean between them; but then 
theſe two Circumſtances would have obtain'd 
alſo, firſt, that all the Waters of the entire Globe 
would have left the Continents, and ſolely com- 
pos'd an Ocean ; and ſecondly, That the Ter- 


mination or Boundaries of the Ocean and the 


Continents would have been circular, round, and 
even on every Side. But fince the Surface of 
the Earth was uneven, irregular, and diſtinguiſh'd 
every where into Mountains, Plains and Val- 
lies, into Seas and dry Land, the preſent 'Terra- 
queous Globe, with thoſe Inequalities of the Ter- 
mination of each Continent mention'd in this 
Propoſition, is a moſt eaſy and natural, nay a 
plainly neceſſary reſult of this great Mutation at 
the Deluge. 9 
Corollary 1. Hence tis farther evident, that the 
Surface of the Antediluvian Earth was not plain and 


even, but had thoſe diſtinctions of Mountains and 


Vallies, Seas and dry Land, which from other Argu- 
ments had been before eſtabliſtd. 


Coroll. 2. Hence therefore it appears ( what 
ſhould have been before obſerved )that all the Earth 


might be planted and peopled before the Deluge, even 
tho* the Navigation were then either not at all, or 


not conſiderably known : There being no Ocean or 
ſeparate Continents ; and ſcarce any ſuch thing as 


an Iſland or Country but what with eaſe might be 


gone to by Land. 


— 
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ILXIX. The depth of that Ocean which ſeparates theſe 

two Continents is uſually greateſt fartheſt from, and 

leaſt neareſt to either of the ſame Continents; there 


being a gradual deſcent from the Continents to the 
middle of the Ocean; which is the deepeſt of all. 


LXJX. The reaſon of the gradual Declivity 
towards the middle of the Ocean, is very plain 
from the Figure hereto belonging. For fince the 
Earth's Surface became in ſome degree an Oval, 
or oblong Spheroid, tis neceſſary that there ſnould 
be ( as far as the other Irregularities of the Globe 
would permit) a deſcent from the ends of the 
longer Aris b and a, to thoſe of the ſnhorter c and d 
in their entire Circumvolution; which gives a 
moſt obvious account of the preſent Phænome- 
non. | 
- LXX. The greateſt part of the Iſlands of the Globe 
. - are ſituate at ſmall diſtances from rhe Edges of the 

great Continents ; very few appearing near the mid- 
dle of the main Ocean. 

LXX. Since Iſlands are only ſuch high Regi- 
ons as would be extant above the Surface of the 
Waters, tho' they cover'd the Neighbouring Parts; 
and ſince the Ocean, as we have now ſhewn, was 
deepeſt in the middle between the two Conti- 
nents ; tis plain that, Cæteris paribus, the higher 
Regions would more frequently be extant near 
the Continents, than about the middle of the ſaid 
Ocean; as this Propoſition aſſerts. | 
ILXXI. The Ages of Men decreas'd about one half 

preſently after the Deluge ; apd in the ſucceed1 
reduce 


| 1300 Years were gradually d to that Standar 
at which they have ſtood ever fince. 


<oturion — LXXI. The firſt part of this is already ſuffici- 
44 priùs ently accounted for in that Propoſition, where 
the cauſes of the change in the duration of Men's 
Lives at the Flood were in general enquir'd into. 
But the reaſons of the gradual Decay. in the ſuc- 
ceeding Ages are hereto be aſſign d. Now here 

| tis 
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tis not impoſſible that the conſiderably long lives | 


as were freeſt from, or moſt elevated above the 
ſaid Sediment, or Chaotick Atmoſphere, muſt 


of the firſt Poſtdiluvian Patriarchs might in part 
depend on the vigorous Conſtitution of their Fa- 


-thers, not to be immediately impair'd to the ut- 
moſt, or deſtroy'd in their Poſterity, till by de- 
grees, and in length of time it was effected. But 
beſides, tis to be conſider'd, which I take to be 
the principal thing, that ſeeing t he corrupted 


Atmoſphere, with the pernicious Steams ariſing 


from the newly acquir'd Chaotick Cruſt, or Se- 
diment of the Waters, and their unhappy Effects 


on the Fruits, as well as living Creatures upon 
the Earth, muſt be allow'd the occaſion and cauſe 
of the ſhortning of human Lite ; ſuch Regions 


have chiefly continu'd as they were before, and 
Jo the ancient Longevity would chiefly be pre- 
ſery'd therein. Which being ſuppos'd, and what 


Propoſition will be eaſy , plain, and natural; 
and a peculiar atteſtation to the preſent Hypo- 
theſis. For ſeeing Noah and the Ark were land- 
ed on the moſt elevated Region af the Earth, 
and freeſt from the Sediment of the Waters, as 
well as the Groſsneſs of the Chaotick Atmoſphere 
below, that Place would ſcarce differ for a good 
while from the Antediluvian State of things, and 
the Lives of Animals would retain very near 
their ancient Duration; which accordingly we 
find was really done. Noah ſurvived the Deluge 

no leſs than 3 50 Years, and compleated 950 in 
the whole (ſomewhat beyond the moderate Pro- 
rtion of the Antediluvians themſelves ; as the 


Table belonging to this Phenoinenon will eafily 

' thew.) But then by reaſon both of the deſcent 
of his Poſterity into the Plains, and lower Gen. xi. 2. 
— Grounds, 


has been already advanc'd withal conſider'd, this 


— 
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which we before ſnew'd to have been the ſad Ef. 
fects thereof, and to which all Mankind has ſince 
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Grounds, and principally by the gradual ſubſi- 
dence of thoſe Regions themſelves into the groſs 


Atmoſphere below, they became gradually liable 


to thoſe Diſeaſes, and that ſhortneſs of Life, 


been ſubject. 


Grauntp» Corollary 1. Mankind increaſed veſtly more ſoon 


1583,86. 


the Deluge, Mankind at this Day would not have 


after the Deluge than in theſe latter Ages of the World. 
For where as a Country is near 400 Tears now in dou- 


bling its Inhabitants, had the ſame rate held ever ſince 


reach'd the number of many thouſand Souls; which 
yet is eſteem d to be many hundred, if not ſome thou- 


ſand Millions. So that᷑ tis evident, That the Ante- 


diluvian Fraitfulneſs , and numerous Stock of Inba- 
bitants, ( which are alſo themſelves hereby fully eſta- 
blifſhd,) muſt have prevail d, ſervata proportione, 
among the primitive Poſtdiluvians for ſome Centuries, 
or elſe no Account were to be given of the preſent 
numbers of Men upon the Face of the Earth ; where- 
by the Verity of this Propoſition, the Veracity of Mo- 
ſes therein, aud the great Importance thereof, are 
mightily conſirm'd. | 

Coroll, 2. Hence by the Table of the decreaſe of 
Men's Lives after the Deluge before-mention'd, we 
may nearly determine the Ages of Men for the firſt 
1300 Tears after the Deluge, fromthe length of their 
Lives given. Thus Job, who appears to have liv'd 


at the leaſt about 180 Tears, muſt have been contem- 


porary with ſome of the Patriarchs between Serug 
and Jacob to whom that Duration of human Life be- 


long d; and thus we may examine and very probably 


determine the Ages of the moſt Ancient Kings men- 


tion d in prophane Hiſtories, from the like Duration 
of their Lives or Reigns, 


Coro Il; 
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Coroll. 3. Hence the Chineſe Antiquities appear 
worthy of regard, becauſe the length of their firſt 


Kings Reigns imply tbem to be very ancient, and to 


begin, if not before, yet at, or ſoon after the Deluge, 


T*F 


as we have elſewhere obſervd. And if the Egypti- Chron, 
an and Aſſyrian Dynaſties did more plainly agree Old Teſt. 
with this ancient Longevity, they would be more un- P. 64, 65. 


exceptionable than now they are. 


Coroll. 4. The Antediluvian and Poſtdiluvian 


Tears mention'd in Scripture were true Tears of 


Twelve, not fictitious ones of one Month apiece; as 


ſome, that they might reduce the Age of the firſt Pa- 


triarchs to the ſhort term of Life ſince uſually at- 
tain'd to, have been willing to ſurmiſe. This Fancy 
is ſtrangely abſurd, and contrary to the Sacred Hi- 


ſtory, and in particular irreconcilable with this Pro- 
poſition. For had the Ancient Tears been Lunar, of 


one Month, andthe latter Solar of twelve, by which 
the ſame Duration of Human Life had been diffe- 


rently meaſur'd ; the number of Tears which Men 


liv'd, muſt have alter d in the Proportion of twelve to 
one of a ſudden, at ſuch a change in the Near referr 4 
to, and not gradually and gently, as tis here evident 
they did. 


LXXII. Our upper Earth, for a conſiderable depth, 
even as far as we commonly penetrate into it, is 
Euctitious, or newly acquird at the Deluge > The 
ancient one having been cover d by freſh Strata or 


Layers of Earth at that time, and thereby ſpoil d or 


deſtroy d as to the uſe and advantage of Mankind. 
LXXII. *Tis not to be ſuppos'd, that the Wa- 


ters of the Deluge were merely the pure Ele- 


ment of Water, ſincere and unmixed. What 


came from the Comet's Atmoſphere, muſt par- 


take of its earthy heterogeneous Mixtures ; and 
What was ſqueez'd up from beneath, muſt carry 


1. up 
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Hypoth. 
2. Prius. 


Deluge to have been ſome 6 Miles above the com- 
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up much Dirt and Earthy Matter along with it, 
Beſides which, as ſoon as the ſtormy Weather 
began, and as the vaſt Tide of Waters went a- 
long from Eaſt to Weſt, the ſoak d and looſen'd 
Tops of Mountains would eaſily, by the Winds 
and Waves together, be waſh*d off, or carried a- 
way into the Maſs of Waters, and increaſe the 
impurity and earthy Mixtures thereof. On all 
which Accounts, the Waters of the Deluge would 
be a very impure, thick, and muddy Fluid, and 
afford ſuch a quantity of earthy Matter as would 
bear ſome ſmall Proportion to that of even the 
Water it ſelf. Now this earthy Matter being 
heavier than the Water, would by degrees ſettle 
downwards, and compoſe firſt a mighty thick, 
dirty, muddy Fluid in the lower Regions of the 
Waters, and at laſt a plain earthy Sediment at 
the bottom of them ; which would at once ſpoil 
and bury the old Surtace of the Ground, and be- 
come a new Cruſt or Cover on the face thereof. 
Now. that we may ſee whether this Sediment or 
Cruſt could be ſo thick and conſiderable as this 
Phenomenon requires, let us ſuppoſe, as before, 
the perpendicular 1 of the Waters of the 


mon Surface of the Plains and Seas, and the Goth 
part only of the entire Fluid on the Face of the 


Earth to have been earthy parts fit to compoſe the 
Sediment or Cruſt before mention'd. Let us alſo 


remember what has been already obſery'd from 
Sir Iſaac Newton, That Earth is nearly Five 
times as denſe and heavy as Water : So that the 
6oth Part inthe Quantity of Matter, would only 
take up the 3ooth Part of the whole Space, ei- 
ther in the Waters, or when *twas ſettled down by 
it ſelf, and became a New Cruſt or Oib upon the 


Earth. 


dom of Divine Providence for the Preſervation and 
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Earth. If we then divide 31,680 the number of 
Feet in 5 Miles, the whole height of the Wa- 
ters, (not here to allow for the inconſiderable 
ſpaces poſſeſſed by the extant Parts of the Earth) 
by 300, the Quotient will ſhew the Craſſitude or 
Thickneſs of this Sediment or Cruſt covering the 
Face of the Earth, viz. about 10g Feet, one 
place taken with another indifferently. Which 
Quantity fully accounts for the Propoſition we 
are upon, and agrees with the Obſervations made 
in the Bowelsof our preſent Earth, toas great ac- 
curacy as one could deſire or expect. 


Corollary 1. Hence it appears, Tbat the Earth 
was generallyuninbabitable for ſeveral Tears after the 
Flood: This new factitious Sediment of the Waters 
requiring no little ſpace of time e re it would be fully 


ſettled, its Strata conſolidated, its Surface become 


hard and ary, and its Vegetables ſprung out of it; 
before which time it muſe have been uninhabitable by 


Man, and the other dry Land Animals. 


Coroll. 2. Hence we may ſee the Care and Wiſ- 


Maintenance of Noah, andof all the Creatures in the 
Ark, after their coming out of the ſame again ; by 
ordering all things ſo, that the Ark ſhould reſt on the 
higheſt Mountain in the World, and that the Waters 


ſhould fo little ſurpaſs the ſame, that the Sediment 


thereof could neither ſpoil the Fruits of the Ground, 
nor render the Surface uninbabitable, as it did onthe 
other Regions of the Earth. For ſince the quantity 
of the Sediment would generally be proportionable eve- 
ry where to the perpendicular height of the Waters o- 
ver the Surface of the Ground below; ths” it would 
cover all the other Regions of the whole Earth, yet 
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on this bigheſt of all the Mountains, ( cover d but a 
few Days, or perhaps Hours, with any Waters, and 
they never above fifteen Cubits perpendicular height) 
the quantity of the Sediment would here be perfectiy 
inconſiderable, and the Earth would not be at all 
alter d from what it was before, nor its Vegetables 
hurt by this univerſal Deluge. So that this, and 
this only was the Spot of Ground capable of receiving 
the Ark, and of ſuſtaining the Creatures therein ; till 


afterwards the reſt of the Earth became fit for their 


Deſcent and Habitation. To this Spot therefore, by 


ſuch a wonderful Adjuſtment of all the requiſite Cir- 


cumſtances of the Deluge, preſerv d and diſtinguiſhed 


from all the reſt of the World, the Divine Provi- 


dence did conduct the Ark; and on this was laid the 
Foundation of the preſent Race of Mankind, and of 
all thoſe Terreſtrial Animals which are now on the 
Face of the whole Earth; which otherwiſe bad pe- 
riſb'd at their Exit out of the Ark, notwithſtanding 


_ their wonderful Preſervation therein during the Rage 


of the Deluge. 


Coroll. 3. Hence appears a certain way of de- 
Termining whether this Account of the preſent upper 
Earth, as derived from the bare Sediment of the 
Waters of the Deluge, be true or not. Por tis but 


ſinkiug a Well on the Top of the higheſt Gordyean 


Mountain ; and if the Strata appear to be thin and 
many with Garden Mould, and Sea-Shells, &c. ata 
great depth as*tis in other Places, This Acconnt mil 
be falſe ; but if there appear large Strata and few, 
without any Garden Mould, Sea-Shells or the like, 


This Account will appear true, and fully atteſted by 
ſo remarkable a Phenomenon, 


Gen. viii. 
41. 


Coroll. 4. Hence we may eaſily underſtand whence 
the Olive-branch was brought by the Dove to Noah. 


Fot 
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For ſince the Trees adjoining to the Ark, or on the 
neighbouring Tops of the Hills bad ſuffer d ſmall da- 
mage by the Flood, and had fince the clearing of the 
Waters enjoy'd almeſt the whole Spring and half the 
Summer; they muſt be as flouriſhing, and full of as 
many new and tender Sprouts as ever ; one of which 
might therefore be eaſily broken off by the Dove, and 
brought to Noah in her Mouth ; which new, dry and 


firm Sprout or Branch, being a clear evidence, that 


the Waters were not omy gone, and the Neighbouring 
Ground dry a great while before, but that the Earth 
was ſtill as formerly, fit for the Production of its 
wonted Trees and Fruits, muſt exceedingly tend to the 
Satisfaction of Noah, and the Confirmation of bis 
Faith and Hope in an entire Deliverance, and in the 
future Renovation of the World. 


LXXIII. This FaGitious Cruſt is univerſal upon the 
Tops of the generality of Mountains, as well as in 
Plains and Vallies ; and that in all the known Cli- 
mates and Regions of the World. 


LXXIIL This is neceſſarily conſequent from 
the Univerſality of the Deluge already account- 
ed for. And tho the generality of the Moun- 
tains would uſually have a thinner Sediment or 


Cruſt than the Plains or Vallies, in Proportion 


to the leſſer height of the Waters over each of 
them reſpeCtively ; yet they being at the Deluge 


much inferior to the height of the Gordyean 


Mountains, muſt be generally cover'd with the 
ſame Cruſt, ( unleſs the Storms and Waves waſh'd 


it down again after its firſt ſettling upon any of 


them,) as the Obſervations ſhew they really now 
are, 


Coroll 1. *Tis hence evident, even abſtrafted- 


Iy from the Sacred Hiſtory, that there has formerly 


been an Univerſal Deluge, much bigher than the ge- 
LI 3 verality 
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nerality of the Mountains. So that hereafter, fince 
the ſo uſeful Obſervations of Naturaliſts, and prin- 
cipally of Dr. Woodward hereto relating, we ſcarce- 
ly need to endeavour to ſecure the Credit and Veracity 
of the Moſaick Hiſtory of the Deluge by the ancient 
Records, and the univerſal Aiteſtation of Antiquity ; 
( which Teſtimonies yet are too evident and nume 
rous to be denied ; ) but may from our own Eyes, at 
the neighbouring Mines and Coal-Pits, ſatisfy our 
ſelves of the exatt Truth of this part 7 the Sacred 
Volume, which has been ſo much excepted againſt by 
il diſpoſed Perſons. So wonderful is the Method of 
the Divine Wiſdom in its ſeaſonable Atteſtations 
afforded tothe Sacred Scriptures ! That not only the 
Very Day, as we have ſeen, when the Flood began, 
aſſured by Moles, may ſtill, after more than four 
thouſand Nears, be proved not only from Plutarch's 
expreſs Teſtimony, but from Aftronomy it ſelf, to have 
been the true one ; which the Learned are chiefly ca- 
pable of judging of, and being primarily influenc'd 
by But the Reality and Univerſalityof the Deluge 
it ſelf is demonſtrable from ſuch common and eaſy 
Obſervations, in all Parts of the World, at the 
Neighbouring Mines or Cole-Pits, that the Vulgar 
and moſt Iiterate may be Eye-witneſſes of the cer- 
tain Effects f it, and ſo fully convinced of the frde- 
lityof the Sacred Hiſtorian therein. 


Coroll. 2. *Tis no wonder that ſo few or rather 


none of the Antediluvian Cities, T, owns, Buildings, 


or other Remains are any where to be met with ſince 
the Deluge : Theybeing allgenerally buried, perhaps 
above an hundred foot deep in the Earth, by the Sedi- 
ment of the Waters. 


LXXIV. The Parts of the preſent upper Strata were, 
at the time of the Waters covering the Earth, looſe, 
. *** err 
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ſeparate, and divided; and ſo floated in the Wa- 
ters among one another uncertainly. 


LXXIV. This Propoſition needs no farther 
Explication ; being already plain from what has 
been already ſaid. 


LXXV. All this Heterogeneous Maſs thus floating in 
the Waters, by degrees deſcended downwards, and 
ſubſided to the bottom, pretty nearly according to 
the Law of Specifick Gravity; and there compos'd 
thoſe ſeveral Strata or Layers, of which our preſeat 
upper Earth does conſiſt. 


LXXV. This Propoſition is as eaſy as the 


former; and included in what has been already 


ſaid. 


LXXVI. Vaſt Multitude c Fiſhes, belonging both to 
the Seas and Rivers, periſh'd at the Deluge ; and 
their Shells were buryed among the other Bodies or 
Mafles which ſubſided down, and compos'd the 
Layers of our upper Earth. 


LXXVI. Where ſo Heterogeneous a Maſs of 


Corpuſcles were diſperſed every where through 


the Waters; and towards the bottom, eſpecially 
at the latter end of their ſubſidence, render'd the 
fame very thick and muddy; *tis natural to ſup- 
poſe, that Multitudes of Fiſhes, partly ſtifled with 
the Spiſſitude and Groſsneſs of the Fluid; (fcarce 
there deſerving that Name ; ) and partly poiſon'd 
with the kinds of ſome of thoſe Corpuſcles 
which they took in, together withtheir Nouriſh- 
ment therein, would be deſtroy'd and periſh in 
the Waters: Which being granted, the reſt ſo 
eaſily follows as not to need any farther Explica- 


tion. 
LXXVII. The ſame Law of Specifick Gravity which 


was obſer ved in the reſt of the Maſs, was alfo ob- 
L 14 {ery ad 
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ſerved in the ſublidence of the Shells of Fiſhes ; 
they then in the main ſinking together with, and 
accordingly being now found incloſed among thoſe 
Strata or Bodies which are nearly of their own ſe- 
veral Specifick Gravities : 'The heavier Shells be- 
ing conſequently ſtill incloſed among the heavier 
Strata, andthe lighter Shells among the lighter 
Strata, 1n the Bowels of our preſent Earth. 


LXXVII. This Phenomenon is ſo natural and 
neceſſary, conſidering the gradual Increaſe of the 
thicknels of the groſs Sediment downward, and 
the equal Subjection of Shells to the Law of 
Specifick Gravity with all other Bodies, that I 
ſhall not inſiſt any farther upon it. 


Corollary. Th:sfinglePhznomenon of the Shells 
of Fiſh incloſed in the moſt ſolid Bodies, as Stone 
and Marble, and that all over the World, according 
to their ſeveral Specifick Eravities, at great depths 
within the Bowels of the Earth; which is ſo ſtrange in 
it ſelf, ſo ſurprizing to the Spectators, and ſo unac- 
countavle without the moſt unuſual and Precarious Mi- 


racles be introduced, on any other Principles ; and 


yet ſo eaſily and naturally ſolved in the Hypotheſis 
before us; is a ſtrong, I had almoſt [aid an invinci- 
ble Argument for the verity thereof; and as unde- 
niable almoſt as a Phyfical Aſſertion is capable of: 
That is,*Tis, (as far as we can in reaſon pronounce,) 
without a Miracle, certainly true. 


LXXVIII. The Strata of Marble, or Stone, and of all 
other ſolid Bodies, attained their ſolidity, as ſoon 
as the Sand, or other Matter whereof they conſiſt, 
was arrived at the bottom, and well ſettled there. 
And all thoſe Strata which are ſolid at this Day, have 
been ſo ever ſince that time. 


LXXVIII. Seeing this upper Cruſt or Sediment 
was compos'd in great part of the Earthy Cor- 
puſcles or Maſſes of a Chaos, as well as the Primi- 

tive 
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tive Earth was at the Mofazck Creation: The 


very ſame Reaſons aſſignable for the Coaleſcence 
and Conſolidation of the former, are equally to 
be ſuppos'd in the preſent Caſe, and render it 
equally reaſonable with the other. And if the 
Denſe Fluid, or any Parts or Steams from that, 
were inſtrumental to the Original Union of Parts 
at the primary Formation of the Earth, 'tis 
probable there was no want of it at the Deluge; 
the Atmoſphere of the Comet, and the Fountains 
of the Deep, being both capable of ſupplying 
ſufficient Quantities, among the larger Plenty of 
their watery and earthy Maſſes ; as is plain from 
what has been already ſaid. Neither in caſe ſome 
of it were acquir'd by the means aforemention'd, 
is it to be expected that we ought to ſee It ſtill on 
the Face of the Earth. as we do the Ocean : For 
ſeeing this Denſe Fluid is much heavier than Water 
or Earth, it would be at the very bottom of all, 
and ſo either be enclos'd in the Pores and Caverns 
at the bottom of the Sediment, or transform'd 
into a difterent Body by its Compoſition with the 


earthy Parts it was enclos'd withal, and which did 
conſolidate together. 

LXXIX. Theſe Strata of Stone, of Chalk, of Cole, of 

Earth, or whatever Matter they conſiſted of, lying 


thus each upon other, appear now as if they had at 
firſt been parallel, continued, and not interrupted : 
But as if, after ſome time, they had been diſlocated 
and broken on all ſides of the Globe, had been ele- 
vated in ſome, and depreſſed in other Places; from 
whence the Fiflures and Breaches, the Caverns and 
Grotto s, with many other Irregularities within and 
upon our preſent Earth, ſeem to be deriv d. 


LXXIX. When the Sediment ſettled down 
gradually upon the Surtace of the ancient Earth, 
it would compoſe Strata or Layers as even, con- 
tinued, and parallel, as one could defire, and as 
the ſaid Surface did permit. And had the ſaid 


Surface 


- 
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Surface been fix d and unalterable, this Evenneſs 


and Paralleliſm, this Uniformity and Continuity 


of the Strata would have remain'd unalterable 
alſo to this Day. But ſince, as we have former. 
ly ſhewn, the entire Orb of Earth was at the 
beginning of the Deluge crack'd, chap'd, and 
broken ; and for many Years afterwards would, 
by degrees, ſettle and compoſe it ſelf towards its 
former Figure and Rotundity again; tho' the Serzes 
and Connexion of the Strata might, before they 
were conſolidated, be as regular as you can ima- 
gine, yet when the Baſis or Foundation on 
which they reſted, and the Surface on which they 
were ſpread fail'd by degrees, in ſeveral Places, 
and Proportions, by the riſing of ſome Columns 
upwards, and the ſettling of others downwards, 
this upper Orb or Cruſt, where the Strata were 
not become entirely ſolid like Stone and Marble, 
muſt follow, in great part the Fate of the other, 
and be diſlocated, elevated, or depreſs'd in Cor- 
reſpondence to that whereon it reſted ; and have 
thereby a Set of Caves and Fiſſares directly over» 
againſt thoſe which were before in the ancient 
Earth. But as for ſuch Places where the new 
Strata were become ſtony or ſolid, afid inca- 
pable of a Compliance with the under Earth, by 
the ſettling downward or Elevation of its imme- 
diate Baſis the Primitive Earth, thoſe Caverns and 
Grotto's, thofe Caves and Hollows which appear 
within the Earth, or its Mountains, would natu- 
rally ariſe ; while the ſolid Strata, like Beams 
or Arches, ſuſtain'd the impending Columns, 
notwithſtanding the finking and failure of their 
immediate Foundations; by which Cauſes the 


Surface and Upper Regions of the Earth would 


become very uneven, and full of {mall Irregulari- 
ties, ſuch as the prefent Phenomena aſſures us of, 
| Corollary 
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Corollary 1. Hence we ſee a plain Reaſon why 
Mountainous and Stony Countries are only or princi- 
pally Hollow and Cavernons : Some leſſer Mountains 
ring perhaps occaſioned by the Subſidence of the neigh- 
bouring Columns, and the Caverns they encloſe there- 
by produced; and the Solidity of the Strata being the 
proper Canſe of ſuch Caverns in other Caſes : Of 
which the ſofter, more looſe, and pliable Earth was 
accordingly incapable. 

Corollary 2. Th the Ancient Earth were ſettled, 
and become uneven in the ſame degree, and in the 
ſame Places as the preſent is; aud that before the con- 
ſolidation of the neu Sediment; yet the Series of the 
ſeveral Strata one under another on each Side of auy 
Fiſſure, would in ſome Meaſure correſpond to one 
another, as if the conſimilar Strata had once been u- 
nited, and had afterwards been broken and ſunk dow 
anequally ; as is manifeſt from the conſimilar Situa- 
tion and Subſidence of the conſunilar Corpuſcles , 
whereby the like Order aud Craſſitude of each Stra- 
tum might be ſtill preſervd, tho not ſo exattly, as if 
the ſuſtaining Surface had been even aud ſmooth when 
the Sediment compos'd thoſe Strata, aud the Fiſſures 
had afterward been made through both Orvs at once, 
and caus'd ſuch Tnequality. 

Coroll. 3. Hence world ariſe mighty aud nume- 
rous Receptacles of Water within the Earth, eſpecially 
in the Mountainous Parts thereof. For uſuaily where 
a ſolid Stratum ſuſtain'd the Earth above, chile the 
parts beneath ſunk lower, and thereby produc'd a Ca- 
vern, the Waters would ouxe and flow into it from all 
Qrarters, aud cauſe a conflux or incloſed Sea of Ma- 
ters in the Bowels of the Earth. Which Cavities 
might ſometimes communicate with one another, c; 
with the Ocean; and ſometimes contain Reſtagnaut 
Waters, without any Outlet: All which are very 
ggreeable to the preſent Phæuomena of the Earth. 
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Coroll. 4. Hence appears the Reaſon of the ra- 


gingof Earthquakes in Mountainous Countreys, and 


of the burſting forth and Continuation of Volkcano's 
there. For theſe Caverns, which we have obſerv'd 
the Mountainous Countries to be mainly liable to, are 


fit to receive and contain together Nitrous and Ex- 
Ploſive, Sulphureous and Inflammable Steams, in great 


Quantities ; and withal to admit the Air to fan, and 
aſſiſt that Exploſion or Inflammation, which ſeems to 


be the occaſion of thoſe dreadful Phenomena in our 


preſent Earth. 


Coroll. 5. If therefore there be no other Caverns 
than theſe accounted for juſt now, and taking date from 
the Deluge ; *tis very probable there were few or no 
Volcano's ; or Earthquakes ſo much depending on 
them, before the Flood. 

Coroll. 6. Incaſewhat has been, or might farther 
be ſaid, be not found ſufficient to account for ſome 
Obſervations made, concerning the inward Parts of 
our Earth; but Dr. Woodward's Hypotheſis of 
the Diſruption of the before-united Strata, by a gene- 
ral Earthquake, or the exploſive force of the Steams 
of Heat aſcending from the Central Parts, be found 
neceſſary; ſuch a ſuppoſition will by no means diſagree 
with the preſent Theory. For when the Subterraneous 
aſcending Steams were every way ſtopp d, and their 
ordinary Courſe from the Central to the Superficiary 
Parts obſtrufted, by the new Sediment or Cruſt grow- 
ing faſt and ſettled, and in ſome Places Stony and Im- 
penetrable ; they would be every where preternatural- 
ty aſſembled, eſpecially in the Cracks, Breaches and 
Fiſſures of the Ancient Earth, in greater Quantities 
than ufual, and ſo might by a violent Rarefactiou, 
or Exploſion, barſt through the Upper Cruſt, and 
cauſe all thoſe Fiſſures, little Hills, Caverns, Gro- 
to's, aud Inequalities which Dr. Woodward's 
Obſervations require, and this Propefition takes 

| notice 
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notice of. In this caſe therefore the particular and 
diftinft Conſideration of the Phænomena, muſt de- 
termine and arbitrate between the former more na- 
tural and gentle, and this latter more violent and 


extraordinary Method of accounting for the preſent 
face of Nature upon and within the Earth. 


LXXX. Great Numbers of Trees, and of other Vege- 


tables, were alſo, at this Subſidence of the Maſs 
aforeſaid, buried in the Bowels of the Earth: And 


ſuch very often as will not grow in the Places where 
they are now lodged : Many of which are pretty en- 


tire and perfect, and to be diſtinctly ſeen and con- 
ſider d to this very Day. | 


LXXX. Seeing the latter part of the Deluge, 1. 43. 
after the ſeventeenth Day of the ſeventh Month, prids. a 
which was either the twenty ſeventh Day of 
March, or the firſt Day of April, was very 
windy, ſtormy, and tempeſtuous; and ſeeing all 
along the Waters would have a mighty Current 
from Eaſt to Weſt, eſpecially towards the begin- 
ning of the Deluge, the moſt extant and moun- 

tainous Parts of the Earth would be mightily ex- 
pos'd to the Fury both of the Winds and Waves; 
which conſequently would tear up, or waſh awa 
the looſe and unſolid Upper Earth, with all its 
Furniture of 'Trees and Plants ; and not ſeldom 
carry them great Diſtances from their former 
Seats. Now theſe Vegetables, if no Eartby, Me- 
tallict, or Mineral Maſſes adher'd to them, being 
Bulk for Bulk, lighter than the earthy Sediment, 
would ſettle down laſt of all, and would lye up- 
on the Surface of the Earth, and there rot away 
and diſappear. But if conſiderable Quantities of 
the heavieſt Strata, or of the Metallickor Mineral 

Matter, as would ſometimes happen, adhered to 

them, they would fink lower, and be inclos'd in 

the Bowels of the Earth. either near to, or far 
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from the place of their own Growth, according 
as the Billows and Storms happen'd, to diſpoſe of 
them. All which Changes and Diſlocations of 
the Soil and Surface, with their Fruits and Plants, 
might leave once fertile Countries bare and bar- 
ren; and lodge ſuch Vegetables in others, which 
of themſelves, before the new Sediment, much 
more ſince the ſame, were wholly incapable of 
ſuch Productions, according to the. Exigency of 
the Propoſition before us. 


LXXXT, It appears from all the Tokens and Circum- 
ftances which are ſtill obſervable about them, That 
all theſe Vegetables were torn away from their an- 
client Seats in the Spring-tune, in and about the 
Month of Aday. But then this muſt be reſtrain'd to 
the Vegetables found in theſe Northern Climates; for 
otherwiſe, tis always all Seaſons to one Place of 
the Earth or other. Otherwiſe. we ſhould have loſt 

a great Part of the Antediluvian Plants, even all 

thoſe whoſe Seeds were not ripe at the time whe 

they were born away into the Water. 


LXXXI. Since we have already prov'd, that 
the windy and ſtormy Weather which tore up 
theſe Vegetables, did not begin till the ſeven- 
teenth Day of the feventh Month from the Au- 
tumnal Equinox; and ſince it appears that the 
higher any Mountain or Continent was, the leſs 
while, and in a leſs degree would the Waters 
prevail upon it ; and fo little ſometimes, as not 
wholly to deſtroy the growing Vegetables, at this 


due time of the Year; *tis evident, that whether 


the Sediment were newly ſettled, and had en- 
clos'd them or not, ſo many as were torn up 
from theſe higheſt Parts of the Earth muſt be in 
that Forwardneſs as the Months ſucceeding the 
deginning of the Storms (April, May and June) 
uſually bring them to, very agreeably tothe Pro- 
Os poſition 
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poſition before us. However, *tis certain that 
the Waters deriv'd from the Comet's Atmoſphere 

it ſelf, which I look upon as the principal Cauſe 
of this Deluge, falling upon conſiderably more 
than half of the whole Surface of the Earth, and 
immediately moving with a great, but decrea- 
ſing Velocity Weſtward, would by degrees, arrive 
at the Place where the Ark was built, or at Chi- 
na; and as ſoon as the deepeſt Part of theſe Wa- 
ters approach'd that Place, it would immediately 
bear it away, and carry it Veſtward; and this 
prodigious Current of Waters it was, in my Opi- 
nion, which mainly waſt'd away the Surface of 
the Earth, eſpecially from all Places at all eleva- 
ted above the reſt ; and this Current leaving Aſia 
and Europe in the Spring-time of the Year, as 
appears by its bringing the Ark by the end of 
March as far as Armenia, at this time its lower 


Parts would be got ſtill much more Weſtward. - 


So that we fee a plain Reaſon why the European 
Vegetables which were than growing on the Earth, 
and afterwards buried in the Sediment of the De- 
luge, ſhould all ſhew the Spring-time for the Date 
of ſuch their Eradication, it being but a juſt Con- 
fequent of the Poſition of Europe; and of the 
Courſe and way of the main Current of the prin- 
cipal Waters of the Deluge. 


Corollary. Hence the Ancient Tears beginning 


at the Autumnal Equinox, and the conſequent | 


commencing of the Deluge the ſeventeenth Day 
of the ſecond Month from thence, and not from 
the Spring, is evidenc'd by this very Obſervation 
which Dr. Woodward, the Author thereof, ſup- 
poſes would prove the contrary. So that the time 
MP the Deluge's commencing aſſigu d by our Hy- 
potheſis, appears at laſt to be confirmd both by 
the Scriptures, by the Ancients, by Aſtronomy, 
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' by Geography, and by Natural Obſervation ; and 
7s conſequently by ſo very remarkable a Concurrence 
and Correſpondence of *em all, put beyond any rea- 
ſonable Doubt or Scruple. 


LXXXII. All the Metals and Minerals among the Strata 
of our upper Earth, owe their preſent Frame and 
Order to the Deluge, being repos'd therein durin 
the time of the Waters covering the Earth, or du- 
ring the Subſidence of the before-mention'd Maſs. 


LXXXII. This can have no difficulty in it, 
ſeeing our upper Earth is factitious, and com- 
poſed of the foreſaid Sediment of the Waters of 


the Deluge; which including the Corpuſcles of 
Metals and Minerals, as well as others, would 


alike afford every one thoſe Places which they 
have ever ſince poſſeſs'd. 


LXXXIII. Theſe Metals and Minerals, appear different- 
ly in the Earth, according to the different manner 
of their firſt Lodgment: For ſometimes they are in 

- Jooſe and ſmall Particles, uncertainly inclos'd amon 
ſuch Maſles as they chanc'd to fall down withal: At 
other times, ſome of their Corpuſcles happening to 
occur and meet together, affix d to each other; and 
ſeveral convening, uniting. and combining into one 
Maſs, form'd thoſe Metalliok and Mineral Balls or No- 
dules which are now found in the Earth : And ac- 
cording as the Corpuſcles chanc'dto be all of a kind, 
or otherwiſe, ſo the Maſſes were more or leſs ſimple, 
pure, and homogeneous : And according as other 
Bodies, Bones, Teeth, Shells of Fiſh, or the like, 
happen d to come in their way, theſe 7/etallick and 
Mineral Corpuſeles affix d to, and became conjoin d 
with em; either within, where it was poſſible, in 

their Hollows and Interſtices; or without, on their 
Surface and outſides; filling the one, or eng 
the other; And all this in different Degrees and 
Proportions, according to the different Circum- 
ſtances of each individual Caſe. | 


ILXXXIII. All theſe things are but proper 
Effects of ſuch a common Sublidence of all then 
Maſi: 
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Maſſes and Corpuſcles together in the Chaotick 
Sediment as is above-mention'd: And no longer 
or more particular Account is neceſſary, or can 
be ſatisfactory, till Dr. Woodward*s larger Work, 


( which we in time hope for,) affords us the Obſer- 
vations more nicely and particularly than we yet 
have them. To which therefore the Inquiſitive 
Reader muſt be referred in this and the like 


Caſes. 


LXXXIV. The inward Parts of the preſent Earth are 
very irregular and confus'd. One Region is chiefly 
Stony, another Sandy, a third Gravelly, One Coun- 
try contains ſome certain kinds of Metals and Mine- 
rals, another contains quite different Ones. Nay, 

the ſame Lump or Maſs of Earth not ſeldom con- 
tains the Corpuſeles of ſeveral Metals and Minerals 
confuſedly intermixt one with another, and with 
its own Earthy Parts. All which Irregularities, 
with ſeveral others that might be obſerved, even 
contrary to the Law of ſpecifick Gravity, in the pla- 
cing of the different Strata of the Earth, demonſtrate 
the original Fund or Promptuary of all this upper 
factitious Earth, to have been in a very wild, con- 
fuſed and Chaotick Condition. 


LXXXIV. Seeing the Sediment of the Wa- 
ters was compos'd of what Earthy Matter was 
uncertainly brought up out of the inner Earth, 
and of what a true and proper Chaos afforded, 
theſe Phænomena are as natural and accountable 
therefrom, as on any other mechanical Hypothe- 
ſis they muſt appear ſtrange, perplexing, and in- 
explicable to Philoſophick Minds. For certain- 
ly by the irregular diſpoſition of Bodies in ſucha 
Chaotick Sediment, and by the as irregular Tem- 
peſts and Commotions of the Waters, particular- 
ly by that conſtant and notable Current of the 
main Maſs of them from Eaſt to Weſt, ariſing 
from their not yet fully accompanying the Earth 
in its Diurnal Motion, and its conſequent Effects, 
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the genuine Order, Craffitude, and Poſition of 


the Strata, ſubſiding ſtill all the while according 


to their ſeveral Specifick Gravities, would be | 
ſufficiently diſturb'd and interrupted ; and upon 


the whole, juſt ſuch an irregular Cruſt would be 
form'd by the Sediments of Waters as we find in 


fact this upper one of our Earth really is. 


LXXXV. The uppermoft and Lighteſt Stratum of Soil 


or Garden Mold, as tis called, which is the proper $, 


' Seminary of the Vegetable Kingdom; is ſince the 
Deluge very thick ſpread uſually in the Vallies and 


quently Stony, Rocky, Bare and Barren, 


LXXXV. 'Two plain Reaſons areto be given 
for this Phænomenon: (1.) The Quantity of 
Water, and its Sediment; and by conſequence 


77 
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of Soil or fertile Earth was leſs over the Moun- 


tains than over the Plains and Vallies. (2.) Af- 


ter the Subſidence of the Sediment, and before its 


entire Conſolidation, the Tops of Mountains 


were moſt expos'd to the _y of the Winds and 


Storms; which would therefore more eaſily bear 
away that lighteſt and leaſt united Stratum which 
lay uppermoſt in thoſe bleak Places, than in the 
more retir*d and skreen'd Plains and Vallies ; and 
by diminiſhing the Soil in the former, and 
thereby augmenting it in the latter Places, moſt 
eaſily make all things correſpond in this Propo- 
fition. 


LXXXVI. Of the four Ancient Rivers of Paradiſe 
there are ſtill two remaining, tho not exactly in 
the Old Channels: But the other two are ſo utterly 


loſt, that the Moſaick Deſcription does not at all a- 


gree to them at preſent. 


LXXXVI. That the great Rivers would ſtill 


retain in great meaſure their old Courſes, has 


been 


Plains, but very thin on the Ridges or Tops of 
Mountains: Which laft for want thereof are fre- 


1 


7 
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been obſerv'd already: And ſeeing the Fountains, 
and the general Inequalities of the Earth, on 


which their Origin and Channels depend, were 


the ſame generally before as fince the Deluge, 


there can be no doubt thereof. As to the Rivers 
of Paradiſe themſelves, their Channels beingnow 
bury'd perhaps more than an hundred Feet under 
the Sediment of the Waters of the Deluge, *tis 
in vain to expect that the Poſtdiluvian Rivers 
ſhould correſpond to the Deſcription of thoſe 
Antediluvian ones. Tis well that the preſent 
Tigris and Euphrates are not ſo much chang'd as 
thereſt, that we may not be deſtitute of all means 
for the finding out the original Situation of thoſe 
four Primitive Rivers, and thereby of that Coun- 
try and Garden of Eden which was the primary 
Habitation of Mankind. 


LXXXVII. Thoſe Metals or Minerals which the Afo- 
ſaick Deſcription of Paradiſe, and its bordering Re- 
gions, takes ſuch particular notice of, and the Pro- 
phets ſo emphatically refer to, arenor now met with ſo 


plentifully therein. 

LXXXVII. The preſent upper Earth being, 
as we have ſeen, factitious, and a new Cruſt 
ſince the Flood covering over the ancient Sur- 
face thereof, thoſe primitive Treaſures muſt lie 
too deep in the Bowels of the preſent Earth ta 
be eaſily approach'd by us, and ſo are entirely 
loſt as to the preſent Uſe or Enjoyment of Man- 


kind. 

LXXXVIII. This Deluge of Waters was a ſignal In- 
ſtance of the Divine Vengance on a Wicked World; 
and was the Effect of the Peculiar and Extraordi- 
nary Providence of God. | 


LXXXVIII. Tho' the paſſing by of a Comet, 


and all thoſe Effects of it in the drowning of the 


World, of which we have ſo largely diſcours'd 
hitherto, be not to be ſtiled in the common uſe 
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of the Word Miraculous, (though in no very 
improper Senſe, all ſuch Events may have that 
Appellation, of which betore ; ) yet is there the 
greateſt Reaſon in the World to attribute this 
mighty Turn and Cataſtrophe of Nature, to the 
Divine Providence, and the immediate, volun- 
tary, actual interpoſition of God; and that in 
theſe enſuing Particulars, and on theſe following 
Accounts ; which I ſhall be the ſhorter upon, as 
having in the place fore-mentior'd explain'd my 
Mind ſomewhat largely about things of this 
Nature. (1.) The Bodies made uſe of in this 
and the like Changes of Nature, are originally 
the Creatures of God, and continually preſery'd 
by him ; and ſo what they are inſtrumental in, | 
ought moſt juſtly to be aſcrib'd to the principal 
Cauſe, the great Creator and Conſervator of them 
all. (2.) All thoſe Powers of Attraction or Gra- 
vitation, Sc. and thoſe Laws of Motion by 
which theſe Bodies are capable of producing ſuch 
Effects, are alike owing to the Divine Operation, 


Appointment, and Efficacy, both in their pri- 


mitive Impreſſion, and continual Energy ; and 
To ſtill the Effects themſelves are to be aſcribed 
to a Divine Original. (3.) That particular 
Conſtitution of the Earth on the face of the 
fluid Abyſs, and other ſuch Diſpoſitions, where- 
by it became ſubject to an univerſal Deluge, 


were alſo the Conſequents of the Divine Power 


and Providence in the formation of the Earth. 
(4.) That peculiar Situation or Conſtitution of 
the Orbits and Motions of Comets, whereby 
they, by reaſon of their paſſing through the 
Planctary Syſtem each Revolution, are fit to 
cauſe ſuch great Mutations in it, was the Effect 
of the particular Order and Diſpoſition of God, 
in the primary Frame of the Univerſe. EY 

e 
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The Coincidence of the Trajectory of a Co- 
met's Orbit either exactly or nearly with the line 
of the Earths Orbit can have no other Foundation 
in Nature, than a like deſign'd and contriv'd A 
pointment of God. (6.) The ſo nice and exact Ad- 
juſtment of the Motions of both the Comet and 
the Earth; that the former ſhould paſs juſt fo 
near, and impart ſuch a certain Quantity of Wa- 
ters, neither more nor leſs than would drown 
the World, and juſt cover the higheſt Mountain, 
and yet reach no farther ; in ſhort, as wou'd ſe- 
cure the Ark for future Generations, and yet not 


leave one dry-Land Animal beſides alive; this 


Exactneſs is a moſt peculiar and ſtrange Effect of 
the moſt wiſe and ſagacious Providence of God 
in this mighty Revolution. But (J.) Laſtly, 
(to omit repeating ſome things before obſerv'd as 
we paſs d along) The preciſe Te of the paſſing 
by of the Comet, and thereby of deſtroying the 
World, is, inthe moſt peculiar Manner and high- 
eſt degree, the reſult of the divine Providence. 
That exactly at a time which was fit and proper, 
and in an Age that juſtly deſerv'd ſo great a 
Judgment, the Comet ſhould come by, and over- 


whelm the World, is very remarkably and ex- 


traordinarily the Finger of God himſelf. That 
Omniſcient Being who foreſaw when the dege- 
neracy of human Nature would be arriv'd at an 
unſufferable Degree of Wickedneſs, the Iniqui- 
tiesof the World would be compleately full; and 
when conſequently his Vengeance ought to fall 
upon them ; prediſpoſed and preadapted the Or- 
bits and Motions of both the Comet and the 
Earth, fo that at that very time, and only at 
that very time, the former ſhould paſs cloſe by the 
latter, and bring that dreadful Puniſhment up- 
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on them. Had not God Almighty on purpoſe 
thus adjuſted the Moments and Courſes of each, 
*twere infinite odds that ſuch a Conjunction or 
Coincidence of aCoinet and a Planet, would ne- 
ver have happen'd during the whole ſpace, be- 
tween the Creation and Conflagration of this 
World ; much more at ſuch a critical Point of 
time when Mankind, by their unparallePd Wick- 
edneſs were deſerving of, and only diſpos'd for 


this unparallel'd Vengance, no leſs than almoſt 
an utter Exciſion. 


And this I take to be the Secret of the Divine 
Providence in the Government of the World, 
and that whereby the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of God's Mercy and Juſtice are diſtributed to 
his Rational Creatures, without any Diſturbance 
of the ſettled Courſe of Nature, ora Miraculous 
Interpoſition on every Occaſion. Our Imper- 
fection is ſuch that we can only act pro re natd, 
can never know before-hand the Behaviour or 
Actions of Men; neither can we foreſee what 
Circumſtances and Conjunctures will happen at 
any certain time hereafter; and ſo we cannot 
provide for future Events, nor prediſpoſe things 
in ſuch a manner that every one ſhould be dealt 
with, or every thing done no otherwiſe than if 
we were then alive and preſent, we ſhould think 
proper and reaſonable, and ſhould actually do. 
But in the Divine Operation 'tis quite otherwiſe : 
God's Preſcience enables him to act after a more 
ſublime Manner; and by a conſtant Courſe of 
Nature, and Chain of Mechanical Cauſes, to do 
every thing ſo, as it ſhall not be diſtinguiſhable 
from a particular Interpoſition of his Power, nor 
be otherwiſe than on ſuch a particular Interpoſi- 
tion would have been brought to paſs. He who 


has 
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Has created all things, and given them their ſe- 


veral Powers and Faculties, toreſees the Effects of 


?em all: At once looks through the entire Train 
of future Cauſes, Actions, and Events, and ſees 
at what Periods, and in what Manner *twill be 
neceflary and expedient to bring about any 
Changes, beſtow any Mercies, or inflict any Pu- 
niſhments on the World : Which being unqueſti- 


onably true, *tis evident He can as well provide 


and prediſpoſe natural Cauſes for thoſe Mutations, 
Mercies or Judgments before-hand, he can as 
eaſily put the Machine intoſuch Motions as ſhall, 
without a neceſſity of mending or correcting it, 
correſpond to all theſe foreſeen Events or Actions, 
as make way for ſuch Alterations afterward by 
giving a random force to the whole: And when 
theſe two Ways are equally poſhble, I need not 
ſay which is moſt agreeable to the Divine Per- 
fections and moſt worthy of God. So that when 
the Univerſal Courſe of Nature, with all the 
Powers and Effects thereof, were at firſt deriv'd 
from, and are continually upheld by God; and 
when nothing falls out any otherwiſe , or at any 
other time, than was determin'd by Divine Ap- 
pointment in the Primitive Formation of the 
Univerſe: To aſſign Phyſical and Mechanical 
Cauſes for the Deluge, or ſuch mighty Judgments 
of God upon the Wicked, is ſo far from taking 
away the Divine Providence therein, that it 
ſuppoſes and demonſtrates its Intereſt in a more 
Noble, Wiſe and Divine Manner than the bring- 
ing in always a miraculous Power would do. Let 
us ſuppoſe a Fulmen or Thunderbolt originally, 
and on purpoſe, put into ſuch a Motion, as with- 
out any farther Interpoſition of Providence, 
would direct it to the Head of a Blaſphemer; 
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and whilſt he was curſing his Maker, ſtrike him 
dead upon the Spot ; which the Preſcience and 
Power of God ſhew to be equally poſſible with a- 
preſent Miracle: I think ſuch a violent Death 
would be as properly extraordinary, and a Di- | 
vine Fudgment, as any other whatſoever : Which |} 
I take to have been the very caſe of the Deluge, | 
which I am here peculiarly concern'd about. 
Nature is God's Conſtitution, and ever ſubſervient 
to him ; and the State of the Natural is always 
accommodated to that of the Moral World. 
What is done by Nature and Second Cauſes, is moſt 
properly done by God at laſt, who is ultimatel 


and really almoſt all we can mean by thoſe 
Names. CE 
Corollary. What has been here ſaid upon this 

Occaſion, if rightly underſtood and applyd to all © 
other Caſes, would clear our Minds from many of 
thoſe Perplexities about the Divine Providence which | 
are ready to diſturb em. For Inſtance : We pray to 
God for fruitful Seaſons, for Health, for Peace, for 
the Succeſs of our Endeavours, for a bleſſing on our 
Food and Phyſick, and deprecate the contrary Miſe- 
ries from us : Tet at the ſame time aue ſee the Seaſons 
depend on the ſettled Courſe of the Sun, or other na- 
tural and neceſſary Cauſes ; we find our Health or 
Sickneſs to be the proper Effects of our Diet and Re- 
gimen ; we obſerve Peace and War ſubjett to the In- 
trigues of Princes, and the plain reſults ofwiſible conjun= 
tures in human Affairs: we know that worldlyPrudence 
and Cunning has a main Stroke in the Succeſs of Mens 
Labours ; we feel the advantageous Effects of ſome 
Food and Phyſick, aud have Reaſon to believe the 
ſame does very much reſult from the Goodneſs of the 
Drugs, the Fitneſs of the Proportion, the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Body, and the Skill of the Phyſician ; and 
can frequently giye a plain and Mechanical Rea- 


ſon 
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ſon of the different Operations of all thoſe things; 
' neither do we hope for the Exerciſe of a miraculous 
Power in theſe or the like Caſes. The Conſideration 
and Compariſon of all theſe things together frequently 
puzzles the Minds of good Men, eſpecially thoſe that 
are more Conteniplative and Philoſophical, and makes. 
em wonder what Intereſt our Devotions, or what Ad- 
vantage our Prayers can have. Second Cauſes will 
work according to their Natures, let Men's Supplica- 
tions be never ſo importuuate: And to expett a Mi- 
racle in anſwer to every Petition, is more than the 
moſt Religious dare pretend to. This Dilemma has 
had a contrary Effect upon the Minds of Men; while 
the Philoſopher was in Danger of doubting of the 
Succeſs, and ſo ready to grow cold in his Devotions ; 
and the more unthinking, yet more religious, Man re- 
jected the Conſideration of the Manner, or the Ope- 
ration of ſecond Cauſes, and more wiſely look d up 
only to God, and imagin'd him immediately concern d 
in every Occurrence, and on that Principle doubted 
not the Effect of his Prayers. But tis, methinks, 
evident that neither of theſe were exattly inthe Right; 
aud equally ſo, that the due Conſideration of what has 
8 been above-ſaid, would prevent the Dilemma, and 
take away all reaſonable Scruple. *Tis true, that 
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Tr Natural Cauſes will operate as uſual. Tis alſo true 
= that Miracles are not ordinarily to be expetted : But 
7 it hal tis as true that the ſame all-wiſe Creator, who 
2 appointed that conſtant Courſe of Nature, foreſaw at 
ice the ſame time all thoſe Diſpoſitions of Men, and in 
15 particular thoſe Devotionsof bis Worſhippers, to which 
ne ſuitable Rewards were to be provided, and ſuitable 
he Anſwers returned; and therefore bas ſo ordered the 


Series of Natural Cauſes, as to make that very Pro- 
ion for the ſamegwhich otherwiſe be would have done 
by the miraculous Interpoſition of bis Providence; and 
which therefore is equally to be aſcribed to bim witb 


the 
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the greateſt Wonders. Tis true, the Frame of Na- 


ture is now conſtant and ſettled : But tis true alſo 
that it was ſo ſettled on the Proſpect of the moral He- 
haviour, and in correſpoudence to the good or bad 
Attions of Mankind, foreſeen and preſuppoſed in the 
Primitive Conſtitution of all : And by Conſequence 
whatever Benefits or Afflictions the conſtant courſe of 
Nature and ſecond Cauſes bring to us, are equally ca- 
pable to be the Matter of our Prayers or Deprecati- 
ons, of our Humiliation or Gratitude before God, 
as the immediate Effects of a miraculous Power; and 
tbe Divine Providence no leſs to be acknowledged and 
addreſſed to in the former than in the latter Caſe. 
But becauſe our Imperfettion is ſo great that the Con- 
federation of the Priority of the future Actions of 
Men to the Preſcience of God in the Order of Na- 
ture; aud the Dependance of the latter on the for- 
mer, is too high for our Comprebenſions, and tho de- 
monſtrable by, yet inſcrutable to the Reaſon of Man- 
kind; and becauſe we are therefore ſtill ready to con- 
ceive what is foreknown by God to be neceſſary and 
inevitable; let the moral Behaviour of Men be as it 
will : Becauſe IT ſay, this Preſcience of God is too 
Divine a thing to be eaſily penetrated and applied by 
us to all Occaſions, I confeſs tis the moſt Obvious 
and the moſt Prudent, as well as the moſt Scriptural 
Way to keep within our Faculties, and always to ſup- 


poſe an immediate Exerting of a new Power in every 


new Turn in the World ; and without the troubleſome 
Inquiſition into the Nature and Deſign of the Primi- 
tive Conſtitution of the Material World, to refer all 
Things to an immediate Providence: Tntowhich every 
one muſt ultimately and originally be reſolved, and 
which has as well and as congruouſly taken care of gall 
Events, as if ſuch a miraculous Efficiency were really 


Matter thus explained, may be of Uſe to thoſe who 
. through 


9 » 
— . 
2 


concerned on every individual Occaſion. Which whole 
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through the not underſtanding the Method of the Di- 
vine Providence, and its Conſiſtency with an uninter- 


rupted Courſe of Nature, have perplexed their own 


nicious Scruples true Philoſophy, when rightly under- 


ſtood, is the only Means of diſpelling and preventing. 


Nothing being more true or more momentous than this, 
that Tis ever our Ignorance or Miſtakes only, 
that ſully the Providence of God, or diminiſh 
our Religious Aﬀections to him. 


LXXXIX. Since the Deluge there neither has been, 


nor will be any great and general Changes in the 
State of the World, till that time when a Period is 
to be put to the preſent Courſe of Nature. 


LXXXIX. Seeing we know no other Natural 
Cauſes that can produce any great and general 
Changes in our Sublunary World, but ſuch Bo- 
dies as can approach to the Earth, or, in other 
Words, but Comets; and ſeeing withal, the 
next Approach of a Comet, will, in probability, 


bring the preſent State of Things to a Concluſi- 


on, and Bury the World, of which preſently ; 
"Tis evident the Earth is ſecure enough all the 


intermediate ſpace: And as hitherto we accord- 
ingly find it has been, ſo weneed not fear but it 


will be, preſerv'd till the fore-mention'd Conflagra- 
tion. 

Scholium. That Comets are not incapable of 
cauſing ſuch great Changes asT have here already, 
or ſhall afterward aſcribe to them, give me leave 
to quote the Teſtimonies of two great Aſtrono- 
mers and very competent Judges in this caſe - I 
mean the two famous Oxford Profeſſors, the late 


Minds, and endangered tbeir Religion: Which per- 
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Dr. Gregory and Dr. Haley. The Words of the Afro. p. 
former are theſe : Alius etiam erit quandoque Co- 481. 


metæ ſive effectus ſive uſus : Si nempe Cometa prope 
Planetam tranſeat, (ita ferentibus eorum Orbitis & 
moti- 
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motibus ) hunc ita attrahet ut ejus Orbita immutetur, 
(mutata etiam ex mutua attione Cometæ Orbita) unde 
Planetæ Periodus etiam mutabitur. Sed & Satelli- 
tem ita per atirattionem deturbare poterit Cometa, ut, 
relicto ſuo Primario, ipſe evadat Primarius, circa 
Solem deinceps rotatus. Præterea, mutationes multo 
maximas in ipſo Plauetæ Globo producere poterit, non 
ſolum prolectando fluidum, ſi quod fit, ſed per alias 
etiam qualitates ; ſi v. g. corpus tam vaſtum, &, ſi 
ex ſolis vicinia prodeat, iguitum, Tellurem noſtram 


Al. Phi- e propinquo pretervebatur. Dr. Halley's Words are 
Joſoph.p. as follow: Inter omnes Nullus propriore appulſu Ler- 


1898, 
18 99. 


No. 297. 


ris minatus eſt quam ille anni 1680. Hic inito 
Calculo non amplius ad Boream diſtabat ab Orbe no- 
ſtro aunuo quam ſemidiametro Solari, (ſive radio 
Lunaris Orbite, uti exiſtimo,) idque Novemb. 119. 
1h. 6'. P. M.. Quo tempore, fi Terre quoad Lon- 


gitudinem conjunctus fuiſſet, Parallaxis ſaue Lunari 


equalis in Cometæ motu ob ſervari potuiſſet. Hec A- 
ſtronomis dicta ſunto : Que vero ab hujuſmodi allap- 
ſu vel contactu, vel denique collifione Corporum cæ- 
leſtium ( que quidem omnino non impoſſibilis eſt) con- 


ſequi debeant ; rerum Phyſicarum ſtudioſis diſcutienda 


relinquo. 

Scholium 2. Having now finiſh'd my Account of 
the Deluge, I ſhall here add a mighty Atteſtation 
which the moſt conſiderable Adverſary of my 
Theory, has given to thispart of it: And being 
the Confeſſion ofan Adverſary, D. Keill, and there- 
fore to be ſure no other than what was extorted 
by the plain force of Reaſon and Argument, is, 
I think, of great Conſequence in the preſent caſe, 
and ſufficient to induce all others who are either 
leſs competent Judges of the Nature of that E- 
vidence I have brought, or have not ſo carefully 
conſider'd it, to re-examine it more carefully 


than they have yet done, and not to be deterr'd 
by 
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by any lefſer Miſtakes I may have been at firſt 
guilty of, from enquiring whether in the main I 
have not Evidence for what I have aſſerted. Dr. 
KeilPs Words are theſe: I cannot but acknowledge, 
that the Author of the New Theory of the Earth, 
has made greater Diſcoveries, and proceeded on more 
Philoſophical Principles, than all the Theoriſts before 
bim have done. In his Theory there is ſome very 
ſtrange Coincidents, which make it indeed probable, 
That a Comet at the time of the Deluge paſs'dby the 
Earth. It is ſurprizing to obſerve the exatt Corre- 
{pondence between the Lunar and Solar Tear, upon 
the Suppoſition of a Circular Orbit, in which the 
Earth moved before the Deluge. It cannot but raiſe 
Admiration in us, when we conſider, that the Earth 
at the time of the Deluge was in its Perihelion, 
which would be the neceſſary Effect of a Comet that 


paſſed by at that Time, in drawing it from a Circu- 


lar to an Elliptical Orbit. This, together with the 
Conſideration that the Moon was exattly in ſuch a 
Place of its Orbit at that time, as equally attratted 
with the Earth, when the Comet paſſed by, ſeems 
To be a very convincing Argument that a Comet really 


came very near, and paſsd by the Earth, on the Day 
the Deluge began. 
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C HAP. v. 


A Solution of the Phænomena relating 

to the General Conflagration ; and 
of the Conjectures pertaining to the 
ſame, and to the ſucceeding Period, 
till the Conſummation of all 
Things. 


XC. 


S the World once periſhed by Water, fo it 
muſt by Fire at the Concluſion of its preſent 


State. - 


XC. As we have given an Account of the C- 
niverſal Deluge from the Approach of a Comet in 
its Deſcent towards the Sun; ſo will it not be dif- 
ficult to account for the General Conflagration from 
the like Approach of a Comet in its Aſcent from 


the Sun. For *tis evident from what has been 


already explain'd, that in caſe a Comet paſs' d 
behind the Earth, though it werein its Deſcent, 
yet if it came near enough, and were it ſelf big 


enough, it would ſo much retard the Earth's an- 


nual Motion, and oblige it to revolvein an Ellip- 


ſis ſo near to the Sun in its Peribelion, that the 
Sun it ſelf would ſcorch and burn, diſſolve and 


deſtroy it in the moſt prodigious Degree; and 
this Combuſtion being renew'd every Revolution, 
would render the Earth a perfect Chaos again, 


and change it from a Planet to a Comet for ever 
after. *Tis evident this is a ſufficient Cauſe of a 
general Conflagration with a Witneſs ; and ſuch 
an one as wou'd entirely ruin the Make of the 


pre- 
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4 - preſent, and the Poflibility of a future World. 
On which laſt Account, it we allow the follow- 


ing Phznomena , we muſt not introduce this, at 
this Period however ; but ſee whether a Confla- 
gration of a leſs deſtructive, and more refining 
Nature be not to be expected, and may not be 
accounted for. And here let it be obſerv'd, that 
the Central Heat of it ſelf ſeems ſufficient to 


burn up, and diſſolve the upper Earth; ( asthoſe 
who with Dr. Woodward, own the Power and 


Vehemence of the fame now, and its aſtoniſh- 


ing Force, and terrable Effects in Earthquakes, 
Eruptions of Volcano's, and other Phenomena of 
preſent Nature, ought to allow ;) if theſe two 
Things were by any means remov'd; I mean the 
Waters of the Seas and Ocean, and the Coldneſs 
of the Air: For *tis the vaſt Quantity of Wa- 
ters of the Earth, andthe Coldneſs of the mid- 
dle Region of the Air every where, and of the 
whole Airinthe Frigid Zones, returning the Va- 
pours cold down again, which were ſent up into 
*em never ſo hot, which ſeems ſtill to prevent 
the Effects of the Subterraneous Heat, and to 
hinder the Conflagration of the Earth. If there- 
fore the paſſing by of a Comet be capable of 
emptying the Seas and Ocean, and of rendring 
the Air, andits contiguous upper Surface of the 
Earth extreamly hot and inflam'd, no more, I 
ſuppoſe, will be neceſſary to a general Confla- 
gration Or if any more Aſſiſtance be afforded 
by the Preſence of the Comet, it will be ex a- 
bundanti, and only contribute ſtill the more cer- 


fatal Fire, and ſo dreadful a Combuſtion. Now 
that both thoſe requiſite Conditions for a general 
Conflagration wou'd be the Conſequents of this 
Paſſage of an aſcending Comet, is plain and 
EVI 
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tainly, and the more ſuddenly, to kindle ſuch a 
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evident: For (1.) On the Approach of the Co- 
met, a vaſt Tide wou'd ariſe inthe great Abyſs ; 
and by the new, more conſiderable, and more 
violent Elevations thereof into the Protuberances 
and the Spheroid Surface of the whole, the 
old Fiſſures and Breaches wou'd be open'd again, 
and not a few new ones generated; not only, 
as at the Deluge, in the Mountainous or more 
looſe Columns, extant above the Surface of the 
Waters of the Globe; but in all Parts, and un- 
der the Seas and Ocean, as well as in other Pla- * 
ces; which Fiſſures muſt immediately ſw alls. : 
up the main Maſs or Bulk of the Waters upon the 
Face of the Ground, and ſend 'em to their Fel- 
low-Waters in the Bowels of the Earth; which 
was the firſt and principal Step towards a gene- 
ral Conflagration. And then (2.) The Vapours 
acquir'd from the Comet's Atmoſphere, which at 
the Deluge were, by reaſon of their long Ab- 
ſence from the Sun in the remote Regions be- 
yond Saturn, pretty cool ; at this time muſt be 
ſuppos'd, by reaſon of their ſo late and near Ap- 
proach to the Sun about the Peribelion, exceeding 

hot and burning ; and that to ſo extraordinary 

a Degree, that nothing but the Idea of the Mouth 

of a Volcano, juſt belching out immenſe Quan- 

tities of liquid and burning Steams, or Torrents 

of fiery Matter,. can in any meaſure be ſuitable 

to the Violence thereof. Imagine therefore, the 

Earth to paſs through the very middle of this 

Atmoſphere, for 10,000 Miles together, and to 
bear off with it a Cylindrical Column thereof, 
whole Baſis were ſomewhat larger than a great 

Circle on the Earth, and whoſe Altitude were 

the Number of Miles juſt now mention'd ; and 

then tell me whether the Azr, and its adjoining 

uppermoſt Region of the Earth, will * 1 

uffi⸗ 
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Exhalation, or Torrent of melted liquid Matter 


fufficiently hot and ſcorching; which was the 
other Step to the general Conflagration. Be- 
fides all which, what Quantities of this fiery 


wou'd run down the Fiſſures into the Bowels of 
the Earth, and by joining with the Central hot 
Steams already there, invigorate them, and 
accelerate the direful Inflammation ; and what 
piercing and ſcorching fiery Corpuſcles the 
Central Body it ſelf during its Vicinity, wou'd 
alſo ſend out; and what an additional Power 


would thereby be afforded the prevailing Heat, 


I need not ſay. Upon the whole, I may 

appeal 'to the Reader, if the Concurrence Vid.The- 
of all theſe external Cauſes, to ſay nothing or. I. 3. e. 
here of any internal Diſpoſitions in the Earth, &c. 
it ſelf thereto, do not appear abundantly 
ſufficient within a little time to ſet the World 

on that terrible Confla- 

gration which both Sacred and Profane Teſti- 

monies conſpire to forewam us of; and ſo 
whether the Theory of Comets does not af- 

ford us almoſt as commenſurate and compleat 

an Account of the future Burning, as it al- 

ready has done of the ancient Drowning of the 

Earth. 


XCl. The ſame Cauſe which will ſet the World on 

Tire, will alſo cauſe great and dreadful Tides in 
the Seas and in the Ocean: with no leſs Agitati- 
ons, Concuſhons, and Earthquakes in the Air and 
Earth. _— | ' 


XCI. Seeing the Eruption of the Central 


| . Heat , ( the Cauſe, *'tis probable, of all our 


Earthquake, ) the Preſence of a Comet; (the 
Cauſe once already of the moſt prodigious 
| N n Tides 
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XCII. The Atmoſphere of the Earth, before the Con- 
fl 
Exhalations, and Steams; and theſe in ſo dread- 
ful a manner, in ſuch prodigious Quantities, and 
with ſuch wild confuſed Motions and Agitations, 
That the Sun and Moon will have the moft fright- 
ful and hideous Countenances, and their ancient 
Splendor will be entirely obſcur'd; the Stars will 
ſeem to fall from Heaven; and all manner of Hor- 


rid Repreſentations will terrify the Inhabitants of 
the Earth. 


XCII. Thofe who conſider how great a Co- 


met's Atmoſphere appears to us after its Peri- 


helion, and what large Quantities of its new- 
ly ſcorch'd Maſſes our Air muſt be clogg'd and 


burthen' d withal, will expect no other Effects 


than thoſe here mention'd; and will eaſily 
believe that all ſuch horrible Appearances would 
enſue, and that in the moſt amazing Degree, 
and extravagant Inſtances poſſible. The 
Theoriſt's Repreſentation of this Matter will be, 


generally ſpeaking, but a fair and juſt Idea there- 
of. 


XCIII. The Deluge and Conflagration are referr d, by 
ancient Tradition, to great Conjunctions of the 


Hea- 
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Tides that ever were,) and the inflam'd Cha. 
os, or ſcorch'd Atmoſphere of a Comet, (a 
ſmaller Part of which probably has occaſion d 
all our Tempeſts, our Meteors, our Thunder 
and Lightning ever ſince the Deluge, ) will 
all concur at once, and with joint Forces 
conſpire together; nothing in the World 
can be ſuppos'd more terrible, nor more ex- 
actly correſpondent to the Phænomenon before 


agration begins, will be oppreſs's with Meteors, 
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8 * Heavenly Bodies; as both depending on, and hap- 
0 pening at the ſame. 


* 


=  XCIIL In our Accounts of the Deluge and 


Conflagration, there is a notable Conjunction 
of the Heavenly Bodies indeed ; not ſuch an 
Imaginary one as the Aſtrologers ſo ridicu- 
lou make a ſtir about; the bare Poſition of 


& two or more of the Celeſtial Bodies in or near 


the ſame ſtreight Line, from the Eye of the 
Spectator, while they are at the moſt remote 
Diſtances from one another; which is a poor 


jejune Thing indeed: But a real one with a 
* Witneſs; when Three of the Heavenly Bodies, 


the Earth, the Moon, and the Comet, not on- 


ly are in an Aſtrological Heliocentrick Con- 


junction, or only ſeem to an Eye in the Sun 
to be conjoin'd together, but are really ſo near 
as to have the mightieſt Effects and Influences 
on one another poſſible ; which we have ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn in the preſent Theory, and which 
does peculiarly correſpond to the Phenomer.on 
before us. 


Corollary. Tis not impoſſible but the ancient 
Tradition, that the Deluge and Conflagration ſome 


Way depended on certain remarkable Conjunttions 


Ward precariouſly and widely miſapplyd, might give 
Occaſion and Riſe to Aſtrology ; or to that mighty 
uoil and Pother ſo many in all Ages bave © 
made about the Conjunctions, Oppoſitions, and 

Aſpects of the Heavenly Bodies, and the Tudicia- 
ry Predictions therefrom ; which even the Improve- 


of the e Bodies, miſunderſtood, and after- 


ments of ſolid r hrs in our Age have not 


wholly from among us; the 


been able yet to baut 
5 Nn a Occa- 
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Lem. 68. 
cum Co- 
rol. prius. 


ACIV. This general Conflagration is not to extend to 
the entire Diſſolution or Deſtruction of the Earth, 


but only to the Alteration, Melioration, and pecu- 
tiar Diſpoſition thereof into a New State, proper 
to receive thoſe Saints and Martyrs for its Inhabi- 
tants, who are at the firſt Reſurrection to enter, 
and to live and reign a Thouſand Years upon it, 
till the ſecond Reſurrection, the general Judgment, 
aud the final Conſummation of all Things. 


XCIV. Seeing the Abyſs conſiſts of a denſe 


and compact Fluid, not capable of any Rare- 


faction or Diſſolution by the moſt violent 
Heat imaginable, tis evident that the Cauſes 
here aſſigned can only extend to the upper 
Orb, or habitable Earth, without any farther 
Progreſs. So that the Effect of this Conflagrati- 
on will be the Reduction of this upper Earth, 
and its Atmoſphere, into a confus'd, mixt, and 
Chaotick State; much ſuch an one as was before 
obſerv'd to have preceded the Original Forma- 
tion of it. So that as the Heat decreaſes, tis 
but reaſonable to expect a kind of Reiteration of 
the Moſaick Six Days Creation, or a Renovation 
of the Primitive State of the Earth ; to the De- 


ſcription of which therefore I muſt reter the, 
Reader. 


XCV. The State of Nature during the Millennium will 
be "or? different from that at preſent, and more 
| 


agreeable to the Antediluvian, Primitive and Paradi- 
{iacal ones. 


XCV. This is apparent from the Concluſion 
of the former Solution. 


XCVI. 
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Occaſion whereof is otherwiſe exceeding dark and 
unaccountable. 
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j XCVI. The Earth in the Millennium will be without 
ka. a Sea, or any large Receptacle filled with miguty 
* Collections and Quantiries of Waters. 


Y 4 
1 XCVI. The Primitive Seas depended main- Sol ut. 5, & 
ly on Two Things; the former, the concur- 7: Prius. 
rence of the Central and Solar Heat for no leſs 
than Nine or Ten Months together, in the Ele- 
= vation of ſufficient Quantities of Vapours: The 
latter, the Earth's conſiderable Solidity attain'd 
before the deſcent of the ſame Vapours which 
were to compole the Seas, of which we are ſpea- 
king: So that if either of theſe be wanting in this 
reiterated Formation of the Earth, *tis evident 
the Effect muſt fail, and the G/obe be no longer a 
Terraqueous one after the Conflagration. Now 
the next Propoſition but one, aſſerting the Pro- 
bability of the entire Abſence of the Sun, muſt 
infera Probability of the entire Abſence of Seas 
_ alſo, according as this Propoſition aſſerts. 


XCVII. The Earth in the Millennium will have no 
Succeſſion of Light and Darkneſs ; Day and Night; but 
a perpetual Day. og 


 XCVII. Incaſe the Earth's Diurnal Rotati- 
on, upon which theſe Viciſſitudes depend, were 
retarded ſo as to be only exactly equal and 
commenſurate to its Annual Motion, ( which 
is the Caſe in the Moon's Diurnal and Men- 
ſtrual Revolution at preſent, as we have be- 
fore obſery*d, ) the Earth would conſtantly ex- Lem. gz. 
poſe the ſame Hemiſphere to the Sun, (as the prius. 
Moon does now to the Earth, ) and all Suc- 
ceſſion of Day and Night tor ever ceaſe ; the 

Nn 3 one 
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one half of the Globe enjoying a perpetual Day, 


while the other was involv'd in Darkneſs, or 
excluded all Advantages from him, and thereby 


enduring a continual Night, ſo far as natura! 


Cauſes are here to be conſider'd. And that this 
Retardation of the Earth's Diurnal Rotation 
(even without a recurring to the miraculous 
Power of its firſt Author) is accountable from 
that paſſing by of a Comet, which we aſſign for 
the Occaſion of the Conflagration, is very eaſy 
and obvious: For in caſe its Aſcent and Paſſage 
by, be on the Eaſt Side, or before the Earth; 
2nd in caſe it approach ſo near as to rub againſt 
it, *tis evident ſuch an Impulſe is contrary to the 
courſe of the Diurnal Rotation, and is therefore 
capable (the Proportions of every Thing being 
adjuſted by Divine Providence) of putting ſuch 
a Stop to the {ame as is neceſſary to the preſent 
Phenomenon, and ſo may put a Period to that 
conſtant Succeſſion of Light and Darkneſs, Day 
and Night, which has obtain'd ever ſince the 
Fall of Man; and withal diſtinguiſh the Surface 
of the Earth into two quite different and contrary 
Hemiſpheres; near the Vertxx of one of which 
the Sun it ſelf, and near that of the other, 


its oppoſite Point in the Heavens, will be always 
ſituate. 


Corollary. Seeing ſuch a Rub of the Cumet 
would affect the Aunnal Motion of the Earth as 
Well as the Diurnal, tis poſſible it might retard 
the former as well as the latter, and reduce the 
Elliptical Courſe aud Orbit of the Earth, to its 
ancient Circular one again, or into ſome other 
Elliptical one of 2 very different Species from the 
preſent. 
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the Earth's Annual Motion, which retards the 
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XCVIII. The State of the Millennium will not ſtand 
in need of, and ſo probably will be without, the 
Light and Preſence of the Sun and Moon. 


XCVIII. seeing the Earth would be on the 
foregoing Suppoſition diſtinguiſhed into Tw 
quite different Hemiſpheres, the one of which 
would be wholly deſtitute of the Light and Pre- 
ſence of the Sun, and, ſo far as appears by St. 
Jobn, ſupply'd by a ſupernatural Light, fixt and 
permanent above its Horizon, (at leaſt as to the 
main and middle Parts of it, diſtin from thoſe 
darker Four Corners of the Earth, whence Gog 
and Magog ſhall at length attempt to deſtroy the 
Saints inhabiting there, and which poſſibly may 


Apoc. xx. 
1, $, 9. 


New Teſtament : ) *Tis clear that the firſt Branch Apoc. xxii 
of this Propoſition is accountable thereby, fo far 14, 15. 
as this Phyſical Theory is concern'd therein. 
And as to the Moon, ſeeing twas only a ſignal 

and peculiar Providence that caus'd her equal Ac- 
celeration, and conſequent accompanying the 

Earth at the former paſſing by of the Comet; V Gre- 
and that no ſuch Providence need here be expect- gar-Afiro- 


ed ; *tis evident that that Rub. or. Stoppage of = ad 
e. »-- Ks 


Solut. 92. 
fame, and does not retard the Moon's alſo, may prius 5 


ſeparate theſe Planets, and procure their Or- tat. 
bits, Courſes, and Periods to be quite different 
from one another's ever after; according to the 
greateſt Rigor of the preſent Propoſition. 


XCIX. At the Concluſion of the Millennium, the Nnal 
Fudgment and Conſummation of all things, the Earth 
will deſert its preſent Seat and Station in the World, 
and be no longer found among the Planetary Chorus. 


XCIX. If 


be the Zr Hwree fo often mention'd in the Wi hens 


| 
k 
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gently rubbing the Earth, hit directly againſt it, 
in its Courſe either towards or from the Sun, it 
muſt deſert its ancient Station, and move in a 
quite different Elliptick Orbit; and ſo probably 
of a Planet become again a Comet, for the future 
Ages of the World. 


N. B.Some of the Figures belonging to theComet's 
Courſe at the Deluge were fitted to the two firſt 


Editions of this Book, before I ſuſpected that the 


Comet which I faw A. D. 1687, was that ve 
Comet which occaſion'd the Deluge. They 
ought to have the Angle between the Trajectory 
of the Comet, and the Line connecting the Sun 
andComer about 3 59. where the Moon will be about 
29, 2 1h. paſt the Syzygy. The neareſt Diſtances al- 
io, af and x , Fig. 2. ought to be greater, and 
the Comet it felf larger than before, to compen- 
{are the ſame. Nor does the Obſervation of the 
Comet's Bigneſs properly contradict either the 
former or the latter Hypotheſis. Any Exactneſs 
in the Meaſure of even its Diameter not being 
to be had; and its particular Denſity being 
wholly unknown alſo. 

N. B. It is fit here to rectify one conſiderable 
Miſtake in pag. 217. where the Note ought to 
run thus: And there is no more Difference in 
the Cale of the Samaritan Numbers, than that 
we-are obliged to abate + in the ſuppoſed Motion 
of the Perihelion : Which as it ſeems of late 
quicker than in the old Aſtronomy ; fo may it 
be allow*d. to have gone ſtill ſomewhat flower 
in the more ancient Ages, next after the De- 


juge. Nor will the Poſitions and Revolutions of 


the ſeveral Comets through the Planetary Regions 
dmit ot a perfect Uniformity in fuch Motions. 
CORO TL 
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SOLUTIONS. Book NV. 
XCIX. If any Comet inſtead of paſſing by, or 
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| I. FB E INC the new and ſolid Improvements of 
Philoſophy do all along give ſuch rational 

Accounts of thoſe Ancient Theorems, which have 

| been propagated down from the eldeſt Ages, with= 


out being then underſtood, or intelligible to their Pro- 
pagators; tis reaſonable to truſt and rely on ſuch 
P 0 Ancient Traditions, not only Sacred, but Prophaue 


alſo, in theſe or any other parallel Caſes ; they being 
in all Probability the moſt valuable Remains, and 
moſt venerable Truths which the primitive Parents 
of the World deliver d down to their Paſterity in ſuc- 
ceeding Generations, 


II. Seeing moſt of theſe Ancient Theorems 
are very much beyond the diſtinet Knowledge of 
thoſe who deliver them; contrary to the common 
Opinion of Mankind, judging uſually by ſenſible 
Appearances ; and in themſelves, conſidering the 
low State of Natural Knowledge at the fame 
Limes, were highly improbable, if not utterly in- 
l credible to inquifitive Minds: and indeed ſeve- 

ral of them relating to the Chaos, the Creation, 

the primary Conſtitution and State of the 
World, and the Deluge it /elf, impoſſible to be 
diſcovered without Supernatural Revelation; and 
get ſeeing, after all, they do now appear almoft 
as 
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as agreeable to Reaſon, and the moſt ſolid Me- 


chanical Philoſophy, as any new Diſcoveries, 
built on the exatteft Obſervations of preſent Na- 
turt whatſoever; tis apparent that theſe Ancient 
Accounts, eſpecially thoſe contain'd in the Holy 
Scriptures, were not originally derivd from the 
Nataral Skill and Obſervation of the firſt Au- 
thors, or any other meerly Human Means, but 


from the immediate aud Supernatural Revelation 
of God Almighty ; who was therefore much 


more converſant with Mankind in the firſt, than 
he has been in theſe laſt Ages of the World; 
as the Old Teſtament-Hiſtory every where aſ- 


ſares us. 


III. The Meaſure of our preſent Knowledge ought 
not to be eſteem d as the keineio, or Teſt of Truth; 
or to be oppos'd to the Accounts receiv'd from Prophane 
Antiquity, much leſs to the inſpired Writings. For 
notwithſtanding that ſeveral Particulars relating to 


| the eldeſt Condition of the World, and its great 


Cataſtrophes, examin'd and compar d with fo much 
Philoſophy as was till lately known, were plainly 
wnaccountable, and, naturally ſpeaking, impoſſible ; 
yet we ſee, now Nature is morefully, more certainly, 
and more ſubſtantially underſtood, that the ſame 


Things approve themſelves to be plain, eaſy, and 
rational. 


IV. Tis therefore Folly in the higbeſt Degree, to 


reject the Truth, or Divine Authority of the Holy 


Scriptures, becauſe we cannot give our Minds parti- 
cular Satisfaftion as to the manner, nay or even 
poſſibility of ſome things therein aſſerted. Since 
we have ſeen ſo many of thoſe things which ſeem'd 
the moſt incredible in the whole Bible, and gave the 
greateſt Scrupls and Scandal to Philoſophick Minds, 


ſo 


ſo fully and particularly atteſted, and next to demon- 
ſtrated from certain Principles of Aſtronomy and 
Natural. Knowledge; tis kut reaſonable to enpect, 
in due time, a like Solution of the other Difficulties. 
27 but juſt, ſure, to depend upon the Veracity of 
| thoſe Holy Writers in other Aſſertions, whoſe Fide- 
| lity is ſo entirely eftabliſ#'d in theſe hitherto equally 


#naccountable ones. 


V. The Obvious, Plain, or Literal Senſe of the 
V Sacred Scriptures, ought not, without great Reaſon, to 
1 be eluded or laid afide : Several of thoſe very Places 

which ſeem'd very much to require the [ame hitherto, 
(| appearing now to the minuteſt Circumſtances, true aud 


| rational; according to the ſtricteſt and moſt literal 
Tuterpretations of them. 


VI. Ve may be under an Obligation to believe 
ſuch Things on the Authority of the Holy Scriptures 
as are properly Myſteries ; that is, though not really 
Contradictory, yet plainly Unaccountable to our 
| (preſent Degree of) Knowledge aud Reaſon. Thus 
| The Sacred Hiſtories of the Original Conſtitution, 

and great Cataſtrophes of the World, have juſtly 
been in the paſt Ages the Objects of the Faith of 
Jews and Chriſtians, though the Divine Providence 

bad not afforded ſo much Light, as that they could 
otherwiſe ſatisfy themſelves in the Credibility of 
them, till the new Improvements in Philoſophy. 
And this is but juſt and reaſonable; for ſure the 
Tanorance or Incapacity of the Creature does by no 
means afford ſufficient Ground for Iucredulity, or 
juſtify Men in their rejecting Divine Revelation, and 

| impeaching the Veracity or Providence of the Creator. 


VII. Seeing the Natural and the Moral IVorld 
are alike ſubject to the Divine Providence, and that 
| rhe 


— 
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the fame Author has indited thoſe Writings ubich re- 
late to both; the Diſcovery of the Verity of the Ho- 
ty Scriptures in the moſt difficult Points relating to the 
one, ought to make us entirely ſecure of the like Ve- 
rity of the ſame Scriptures relating to the other ; 
notwithſtanding any Difficulties ſtill remaining about 
them. As the wiſe, proportionate, and harmonious 


Order and Regularity of the Natural World, where 
#0 Freedom of the Creature interpoſes, and gives any 


Occaſion for Diſorder, juſtly obliges us to believe the 


moſt wiſe and equal Methods of Providence to be e- 
qnally exerciſed about the Moral one alſo ; although the 


ſutricacies arifing from the Abuſe of the Liberty of 
Will in rational Creatures, render them hitherto 


ore obſcure to us in the latter Caſe than in the for- 


mer : So certainly the Eſtabliſhment of the Verity of 
the Scriptures in the moſt harſh and difficult Qierti- 
ons touching the Natural World, ( the proper Caſe in 
which the Improvement of Philoſophy as likely to 
afford Means for our Determination, ) ought to aſſure 
us of the like Verity of the ſame Scriptures in the 


other Points, more particularly the Subjefts of Divine 


Revelation, leſs capable of affording any other Means 
of Satisfaction, and yet more directly the Deſign, 
Scope, and Drift of the Sacred IWriters, and the 
Concern of Divine Providence than the other. 
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